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THE BETTER LIFE 


Let me no longer live, 
On what the world can give 
Mid the rank leaves the grov’lling insect dwells, 
Till, with unfolded wing, 
It seeks the flowers of spring, 
QJuaffing the nectar from their fragrant cells 


Thus would I live no more 
The life I lov’d before , 
Ihe heir of heaven must live for heaven on earth 
Turning with heawnward flight 
4 Fiom things of sense and aght, 
To joys exalted as his heav’nly birth 
Then when I'm eall’d away 
To realms of endless day, 
To the bright mansions of the blest above 
The path of faith I’ve trod 
Shall lead me to my God, b 
To the full vision of Eternal Love in 
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ADELE, 
Praying that she may seek and find the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ to adorn the principles, imperfectly 


set forth in the following pages, by the lovely consistency 


of her own practice, 


THIS VOLUME IS DEDICATED, 


WITH AVL THE TENDERNESS OF PATERNAL AFFECTION, 


THE AUTHOR. 


SomE of the Reviewers, while they have 
written very kindly, and in terms of high ap- 
proval of a late volume of mine, had found fault 
with me for writing about persons in the upper 
classes of society. I think it as well to say 
that in © Margaret,” and in the volume which 
is now offered to the public, I have purposely 
done so. I love to write for the lower and 
middle classes of society; and | might refer to 
the pages of “the Fool’s Pence,” “the Beer 
Shop,” “atherine, or the Sunday News- 
paper,” &c. &c. which have been published by 
the Tract Society, and which I know have 
been imstrumental, under God’s blessing, of 
much good, as proofs of my anxiety to benefit 
the poorer classes. But I am naturally, I 
mi&ht almost say, unconsciously, a close ob- 
server, and I have seen in the upper ranks of 
society much that is inconsistent with » Chris- 
tian profession. They have also immortal souls, 


Vill 
their station is one of peculiar peril, and our 
blessed Lord has addressed some of His severest 
admonitions and most awful warnings to them. 
Their influence is great, their example of con- 
siderable importance, their responsibility before 
God is proportionate. 


I have, therefore, endeavoured to write also 
for the noble and the rich; and to attack, with 
“weapons which are not carnal but mighty 
through God,” the strongholds of the adver- 
sary among the worldly and among those who 
are lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God. 
I can only pray, with all my heart, that He 
without whose blessing no effort even for His 
own cause can succeed, may accompany the 


4 following narrative. 


Sr Perur’s, Carstur. 
JUNE 5. 1845. 


LADY MARY: 


NOT OF THE WORLD. 


CHAPTER I. 


«A ~LETTER from Lady Mary,” said Miss 
Arden, raising her eyes to her brother, who sat 
opposite her. | 

«« And I have no doubt a letter worth reading, 
Susan,” replied Mr. Arden; “but as I have a 
ride of eight miles to take before ten o'clock, 
perhaps you will allow me to have a dish of 
tea ?” 

‘Dear Frank, pray forgive me; but I was 
so intent upon my letter that I had quite 
forgotten you were waiting for breakfast.” The 
tea was poured out, and again Miss Arden 
took up the letter. 
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“ Am I to hear nothing?” said Mr. Arden, 
as his sister continued reading, but in silence. 

“ Hear nothing! my dear brother, you are 
of course to hear every thing. Pray read the 
letter yourself. I can wait to finish it ; or shall 
IT read it aloud to you?” 

“‘ By no means, Susan, just tell me in a few 
words its contents, if you can make a digest of 
a lady’s long letter; not, however, that your 
correspondent ever writes wordy or unmeaning 
letters.” 

“Lady Mary claims our promise to visit her 
in the course of this month, and she tells me 
that Caroline and Rushton and Geraldine are 
to be at Deercourt in a few days. But here is 
another letter,” she continued, “ which I have 
not yet opened, from Caroline herself — which 
tells us,” she added after opening the letter — 
“that they will be here on their way to Deer- 
court to-day —are you not delighted, Frank?” 

“Of course I am, Susan, for I hail their 
return from Italy, and hope they have, had 
enough of foreign lands, and will now settle 
down quietly in their own country; though I 
doubt it. But I hate surprises, and I wish 
they were coming to-morrow instead of to-day. 
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You never can be ready to receive them at so 
short a warning, and you must not depend upon 
me, for I shall not be back from Merton till 
three o’clock at the earliest.” 

‘Dear Frank, when did I ever depend 
upon you? and as to being ready to receive 
them, I am almost ready now. The yellow 
room was occupied only yesterday by the 
Vernons; and as for Geraldine, she will sleep 
in the French bed in the chintz room, which 
you know is always well aired for any chance 
visitor.” 

“But, my dear Susan, what are you to do 
for meat and drink for such a party? For I 
dare say there will be some fine mincing French 
miss of a lady’s-maid, and a puppy of a valet 
to give more trouble to you than their master 
and mistress.” 

*‘ Leave all that to me,” said Miss Arden 
calmly. ‘I can arrange every thing with ease, 
and when you come back from Merton, you 
wild find me ready to write for an hour or two 
for you—unless, indeed, you will leave me the 
last chapter of your manuscript to transcribe 
in your absence, for I shall have plenty of time 
to finish it before your return. Will you tell 
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me where to find it—in the deep drawer of 
your writing table, I suppose ? ” 

“You are the best sister in the world, 
Susan,” said Mr. Arden, putting the key of 
the said drawer into her hand, and fixing his 
gaze with a smile full of affection on the calm, 
sweet countenance of his sister. “I don’t 
know what I should do without you, Susan ! 
and as for the dear Rushton party, forgive my 
fussiness, I know you will have every thing in 
all that beautiful order which you are famous 
for, and all apparently without an effort. I 
know not how it is, but you are so good a 
manager of time, that you are always ready for 
everything, and yet never in a hurry. I do 
believe, Susan, if I were called upon to set off 
for India to-morrow, you would have every 
thing ready for me to go before to-night.” 

“IfI were to go with you, dear Frank, 
not otherwise. But pray leave off talking of 
India, and think of your ride to Merton. You 
must really eat and drink. Your breakfast 
is almost untouched, and you look pale and 
worn this morning, you have had a week of 
fatigue, and I tell you positively you shall 
not set out in your present weak state, for 
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Merton without proper nourishment. Yes, I 
insist upon your eating at least two of those 
eggs—they are from my own Guinea-fowls, 
and the first they have laid this year. And 
now tell me, what am I to say to Lady Mary ; 
for I shall write a few lines to her this 
morning ?” 

“You must tell her, that, God willing, we 
shall certainly pay our promised visit with much 
pleasure, but not till the week after next. I 
must go to London to see about the printing 
of my book, early in next week; and I cannot 
leave the parish till I have seen something of 
my new Curate, who is to come to-morrow. 
T must hear him preach, you know, more than 
once, and you must take him about the parish 
in my absence, and tell him where the sick and 
the infirm are to be found. But I have every 
confidence about Mr. Harris; I know that he 
has been well trained by his good father, and 
IT think I can tell what he is from his letters. 
He is humble, Susan, a lovely, but rare, grace 
in these days. Shall I call at his lodgings in 
my way to Merton, and see that every thing is 
in order ?” 

© You can, if you please, my dear brother, 
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but I found everything beautifully neat only 
the day before yesterday, when you expected 
him to arrive, and when, at your request, I 
went to see if Mrs, Foster was prepared to 
receive him.” 
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CHAPTER IL. 


«‘ STILL in the world, and still of the world, my 
dear Caroline?” said Mr. Arden —‘“‘is it not 
so?” Mrs. Rushton and her brother were 
sitting alone in the large pleasant library of the 
Rectory ; she had just arrived. 

His sister replied by another observation, 
and not by answering his question —“ Still as 
caustic, and still as sharp as ever! my dear 
Frank.” 

“T know it, I know it, Caroline, but I have 
as much love as ever in my heart for you 
and all belonging to you, though I have a 
dry, harsh manner. There is, I humbly con- 
fess, too much of the old, sour crab-stock 
about me!” 

«(And I,” replied Mrs. Rushton, “though 
you have not yet prevailed on me to think 
as you do, I am wrong in calling you severe; 
for Iam quite sure you do love me with a 
warmth and tenderness passing a woman’s love. 
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And I am so delighted to be with you again, 
Frank, to take my old place by your fireside, 
and hear your dear voice and see your 
dear old face, that I think I would rather be 
rated sharply by you than praised by others. 
Your letters were such a comfort to me when 
my dear child died! Nay, I freely confess, 
Frank, they were morc than a comfort to me, 
they have loosened the hold of the world upon 
my heart—but I know you think that I have 
been slipping back again into the vortex, as 
you call the world. The fact is, Frank, one 
cannot make oneself unlike other people. I 
have met one or two persons while I was abroad 
whose religion made them almost insufferable, 
and I have quite a dread of being rightcous 
over much.” 

«My dear Caroline, this, let me tell you, 
is the cant of the world. As for afilic- 
tion, it sobers and saddens the feelings, 
but it does not change the heart, no power 
but the grace of God can do that. , I 
appeal also to your own common sense when 
I say that you have no right to judge of 
religion by the infirmities and inconsistencies of 
its professors. We are all inconsistent and : 
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sinful. Iam sure I am, with my vile temper 
and my bitter speeches —but we have one per- 
fect pattern in our Lord Jesus Christ, and it is 
our duty, and ought to be our delight, to aim at 
being like Him. There is no stumbling-block in 
His words and actions, and we have no business 
to make His weak, vain disciples our stumbling- 
blocks and to tumble over them. Find me a 
single fault in our blessed Lord, and I have no 
more to say; but till you can do this, don’t 
be so unfair as to lay the blame of the errors 
and inconsistencies of His disciples upon Him, 
and the religion which we are taught in His 
word,” 

*‘ But you know, Frank, that so few persons 
give us the same impression of religion which 
the history of His life portrays!” 

“ And, therefore,” replied her brother, “I 
suppose you would have me come to this con- 
clusion, that because no human creature has ever 
succeeded in being perfect, no one is to aim at 
perfection, and therefore, that the best thing we 
can do is to give up the attempt and walk 
quietly on in the broad way, the end of which you 
are well aware is destruction. No, Caroline, 
every child of God must endeavour to get the 
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principles of religion rooted in his heart, and 
then he must try to carry out those principles 
into all the relations of life—and it must, if it be 
genuine, sweeten his temper, subdue his pride, 
mortify his vanity, and make him a very different 
sort of person from what he is by nature. But 
I have done, my dear sister. I see that you can 
scarcely suppress a groan—and here is your 
husband coming, and that tall girl, I suppose, 
is my niece Geraldine. Susan I see is with them 
—they must have met her as they came through 
the village.” 

Colonel Rushton and his daughter had left 
the carriage about a mile from the village at 
the foot of a steep hill, and Mrs. Rushton had 
arrived at the Rectory alone. The party had 
been for some years residing on the Continent, 
and had been only a few days in England. 
The meeting of the relations was a most affec- 
tionate one. 

Geraldine came running in first. “ Dear 
uncle,” she said, throwing her arms round his 
neck, and looking up into his face, “I am so 
very glad to see you, and my own very dear 
aunt Susan. And how well you both look; you 
are really two evergreens.” 
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A very true description, sweet one,” 
aid her unele, patting the blooming cheek 
his lovely niece. ‘ Susan and I do, I 
eally believe, verify in your eyes the des- 
ription which De Lisle gives of the ever- 
reen, deuil de l’été, for when you are all in 
1e hey-day of mirth, and—and folly—no, 
should say of the world’s summer season, 
i. look dark and stern, the very deuil de 
in your eyes. Is it not so, my darling 
[girl ?” 

«No, no, uncle, you are too hard upon us. I 
‘am sure I love all your looks and words, and 
Fyou are always kind to me; and as for aunt 
Susan, if she is like any evergreen, it is the 
‘China rose on the southern side of this dear old 
Parsonage, which I admired as I came in— 
jand which is as fresh and blooming with its 
“delicate flowers as ever.” 

“‘ Here is an evergreen, if you will, child,” 
isaid Mr. Arden, grasping the hand of Colonel 
Rusaton, and after giving it a hearty shake, 
; surveying his brother-in-law from head to foot. 

Well, Rushton,” he added, “I must ac- 
{knowledge that you wear well. You are as 
erect and as muscular as you were when last we 
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parted. I think, however, that I see a few 
crows-feet in that honest weather-beaten 
face of yours, and a sprinkling of grey hairs 
about your brow. Dear Caroline is thin and 
pale.” 

“QO, but mama is so much better,’ 
Geraldine, “arn’t you, dear mama?” and she 
cast a look full of affection on her mother. 

“*To be sure she is, darling,” said her uncle, 


> said 


“and she will be soon well and strong now that 
she has come home to live quietly in her own 
country, and has done with French cookery, 
and French doctors, and I hope with all 
doctors.” Colonel Rushton defended French 
cookery, and his wife spoke highly of French 
doctors. 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Arden, “I dare 
say I am speaking of what I know nothing, 
and, for aught I can tell, you may be right. 
Our village doctor is as worthy a man as I ever 
met with, but I think Susan effects more cures 
than he does, though her chief medicine 1s what 
they call kitchen physic—and our old Betty 
roasts mutton and boils potatoes so well, that I 
am out of conceit with all other cooks.” 

“ And Betty’s mutton and potatoes,”, said 
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Miss Arden quietly, “ will be over done, and 
her temper a little tried, if we are not ready 
for dinner in half an hour, so that I must take 
you at once to your rooms.” 

« And now, my dear Geraldine,” said her 
uncle, as he drew his chair to her side that 
evening, * what have you to tell me after your 
long absence ?” 

«Q, I have much to tell you,” she replied, 
laying down her work; “ but first I have 
something to show you,” and she placed an 
elegant-looking volume on the table before 
him. 

“ Your sister Julia!” said Mr. Arden as 
Geraldine opened the book, and his eye fell 
upon the lovely portrait before him. “ By the 
bye, Caroline, let me hear of something of Lord 
Lyndon.” Mrs. Rushton was eloquent in her 
praises of her new son-in-law. 

‘“ He is rich, is he,” said Mr. Arden, “a 
clear income of twenty thousand a year —and 
handsome and good-tempered, and the mar- 
riage meets with your full approval—but he 
has a soul, I suppose, and does he know its 
value, and the claims of Him, who died to 
Bave it?” 4 : 
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* Of course, of course!” replied Mrs. Rushton 
emphatically. 

‘No, my dear sister,” said Mr. Arden 
solemnly ; “it is not of course that a man is 
conscious of the worth of his soul, and the 
preciousness of the ransom paid by God’s own 
Son for his soul.” 

“‘ Nay,” she replied, “ I don’t mean that it is 
of course that Lyndon is all that you would re- 
quire; but he is very attentive to his religious 
duties in going to church, and setting a good 
example, and all that sort of thing. I assure 
you, we all think well of him. Iam sure you 
would like him, Frank — we like him so much!” 

‘¢ T dare say, Caroline—and our Lord loved 
the young ruler who went away, when he called 
upon him to follow Him. I wonder what your 
young nobleman would have done in such a case! 
—but I will not pre-judge him, or any man, 
I only hope that your fair Julia has made 
what our Lord would have deemed a good 
marriage.” « 

There was a pause of some minutes, and then 
Geraldine turned over leaf after leaf of the 
book of titled and beautiful portraits, looking 
up every now and then for her uncle’s opinion 
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as she made her comments on each successive 
picture. 

When she had done turning over the 
portraits, Mr. Arden quietly pushed away the 
book. ‘ Vanity of vanities!” he said very 
eravely, as he did so. “ This idolatry of 
form seems to me the prevailing mania of the 
present day. I think of it with sorrow of 
heart. It is a bad symptom. It is the same 
in society, in books, and in pictures; every 
one dwells upon personal beauty, every one 
bows in this idolatry of the outward form. It 
is the same, I am told, with the stage of the 
play-house —with the lips— the pen—the pencil 
—all is description and admiration of person. 
What is that you are murmuring to yourself, 
Susan ?” he added, turning to his sister. 

Miss Arden did not immediately reply, but 
Geraldine repeated her words, “ And upon all 
pleasant pictures !” 

“ You are right, Susan. You, who never find 
faujt with any one, agree with me here, I know. 
Sad, sad proof of a superficial taste in the 
character of the age. But I have said enough, 
and perhaps too much. I’m glad you are taking 
Geraldine to Deercourt. She will find a healthier 
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state of things there ;—at least with regard to 
some of the family. Susan and I have promised 
to join you at Lady Mary’s in a short time. I 
am glad, dear child, that you will see in Lady 
Mary and her daughter, Miss Grandison, two 
lovely specimens of the genuine Christian 
character. You seem to have been unfortunate 
in the religious characters you have met with 
abroad, good people after all, I dare say, though 
I fear they did not exactly adorn the doctrine 
they professed. I think I can promise you that 
you will not ¢ find any occasion against Lady 
Mary and her daughter except you find it 
concerning the law of their God.’” 

‘«* What passage of Scripture are you quoting, 
Arden ?” said Colonel Rushton, looking up from 
his book, “ for I have an idea that you, as well 
as Susan, have given us a text.” 

“* You are right ;” said Miss Arden. “ Those 
words were the text which my brother preached 
from last Sunday. They are the fifth verse 
of the sixth chapter of the Prophet Daniel — 
and I should like you to read the sermon. 
I shall lend it to Colonel Rushton, Frank ; 
that is, if he will read it.” 

“ Read it, of course I will, if you will lend it, 
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Susan, and I will return it to you before break- 
fast to-morrow morning, for I am still an early 
riser. I always like to hear Arden’s sermons; 
they are full of thought and feeling, which is 
more than I can say of the effusions I am 
generally doomed to listen to.” 

«« All very good,” said he, as he laid the 
sermon on the breakfast table, beside Miss 
Arden. “ An excellent sermon, my dear Susan, 
well reasoned out, and the application of the 
subject very striking, but I must confess that 
it soars above me in most parts. You are too 
strait-laccd for me; indeed you and your brother 
seem to expect perfection. Still, I like the 
sermon, and it is full’ of original thoughts, 
some of which will, I suspect, stick to me like 
burs.” 

« Say like arrows, my dear Rushton,” replied 
Miss Arden; “the bur sticks to the coat, the 
arrow pierces to the heart.” 

“JT have read and returned your sermon, 
Arden,” said Colonel Rushton, as Mr. Arden 
entered the room with Geraldine leaning on his 
arm, her hand full of roses, and a bloom, as 
bright as the flowers, upon her cheeks. “ While 
you gnd Geraldine have been round the garden, 
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Susan has been lecturing me in her quict way 
as sharply as you would have done in your 
sermon. But where is your sister Caroline, 
for she has not yet made her appearance 
here.” 

‘©, mamma is coming,” said Geraldine: “she 
threw open her window and spoke to us as we 
crossed the lawn.” 

‘ And scolded me,” said Mr. Arden, “for 
letting this pet of mine wet her feet on the 
dewy grass. But there, go child and change 
your shoes, for though Robin woke me at five 
this morning in mowing that same lawn, and 
sharpening his scythe under my window, I dare 
say those French shoes of yours are damp: 
another time, child, remember to put on a pair 
of stout, suitable shoes, ke your aunt Susan’s, 
and then you may perhaps be permitted to take 
a walk with your old uncle before breakfast 
through the fields where you used to play 
when you were last here, without any risk of 
catching cold from wet feet, and without bring- 
ing me under the frown of a scolding mother.” 

‘What are you looking for, Susan?” said 
Colonel Rushton, as he rose from the breakfast 
table — “ for the sermon? I laid it down close 
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to your gloves when you were putting the tea 
into the teapot.” 

« And I moved it with my gloves to that 
table in the window,” said Miss Arden. 

« And I took it from that same table, dear 
aunt,” said Geraldine, looking up and smiling. 
‘And more than that, uncle,” she added, 
shaking her head ; “ notwithstanding your grave 
looks, I mean to keep it—at least till I have 
read it as well as papa. You will meet us at 
Deercourt, and then I may or may not return 
it to you. Yes, I will return it, when I have 
copied it. I just glanced at the text, and that 
determined me to commit the theft.” 

“Do not call it a theft, my dear Geraldine,” 
said Miss Arden. “I cancel the offence, for I 
will give you leave to take the sermon, and 
lend you another which is a singular favourite 
of mine. It is on this text, Geraldine —‘ Let 
this mind be in you which was also in Christ 
Jesus.’ Read those sermons, my sweet child, 
with prayer for the influence of the Holy Spirit 
to impress them upon your heart. They were 
written and preached with that same prayer ; 
and coming as they did from the heart of the 
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writer, they will then win their entrance into 
the heart of the reader.” 

‘‘Dear good Susan!” said Mr. Arden, as his 
sister quitted the room. ‘ What a lovely spirit 
is hers! I wish that I were like her. You 
are very like in person what she was at your 
age, my darling Geraldine.” And as he said 
this, he kissed the clear white forehead of his 
youthful niece. ‘“ May God give you grace 
to be like her in heart and mind. You will 
then have learnt, as she has done, that one 
thing is needful, and you will have made, like 
her, your deliberate choice of that good part 
which shall not be taken away from you. 
When I look at my gentle sister Susan, I 
see that the Apostle’s words are fulfilled in her 
—‘*The Lord of peace himself has given her 
peace always by all means.’ May the same 
peace be yours.” 

«‘ They are indeed a happy pair,” said Geral- 
dine to her mother, as the carriage passed 
through the gate of the rectory grounds into 
the high road, and she drew back her head 
from the window, having caught the last look 
of Mr. Arden and his sister, who stood 
watching the carriage as it drove away. é* Are 
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they not happy, mother?” Her eyes and her 
mother’s were filled with tears. ‘“ O, how I 
hope that I may be one day like my aunt 
Susan. Did you observe the expression of my 
uncle’s face when he said it was his wish that I 
might be like her? Harsh and hard as his 
features are, in their usual expression, I 
think his smile is quite beautiful —it changes 
the whole character of his face —it is the light 
and the peace coming from within, and making 
the dull outward lineaments beautiful with their 
brightness !” 

Her mother sighed, but did not speak. 

‘¢ Some silver, some silver,” said her father, 
as the carriage stopped, and he stooped down 
from the box and knocked at the window. 
“Franz has mislaid his purse — quick, Geral- 
dine —give me some money, or will you pay 
the turnpikes?” 

Geraldine’s purse was at hand, for, just be- 
fore their departure, her kind uncle had drawn 
her aside into his study, and filled it with gold. 
Geraldine paid the turnpike, and the carriage 
rolled on. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Ir was towards the close of the day, the carriage 
of the travellers was slowly ascending a long hill. 
Colonel Rushton was walking by the road side, 
every now and then coming to the window to 
make a remark or ask a question. When they 
reached the summit of the hill, his servant opened 
the door, and he took his seat beside his daugh- 
ter. 

So at last, dear papa,” said Geraldine, 
“we are to have some of your company. I 
assure you mamma and I[ have been complaining 
more than once of your absence, and saying 
how dull it was without you! It is very kind of 
you to give up the fresh, free air and come and 
shut yourself up with us.” 

* What beautiful lanes we have been 
passing through; and now we are come out 
upon the very kind of country that I most 
admire—this broad heath, bounded on either 
side by hills and woods!” 0 
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«What a fine old mansion that is, rising 
above the trees to the right, and what can that 
building be standing among the dark pines 
which skirt the heath? Really, father, if we 
were not in England I should take it for a 
monastery, it is so very like the one we visited 
in Italy. Father, it is a monastery, for a monk 
—he must be a monk, he is in the dress of the 
Cistercian order—has come out from the dark 
grove, and is crossing the smooth green lawn in 
front of the monastery, and has just entered by 
that little side door. And listen, father, a deep- 
toned bell is tolling, perhaps for vespers.” 

* The house,” said Colonel Rushton, “is one 
I have often visited—it is Ravenhurst, the 
family place of the Altons. But as for that 
beautiful gothic building below, which is un- 
doubtedly a monastery — ancient as it appears, 
T am certain it was not there when I was last 
at Deercourt: and how it came there on the 
Ravenhurst estate I cannot make out; for the 
Altons, though one of the oldest families in 
the county, were always staunch protestants. 
The old people died a year or two ago, and 
left an only daughter, an heiress. You must 
remember seeing her at Rome, Geraldine.” 

c 4 
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‘TIT remember a Miss Vere Alton, now 
you mention the name, father, a pale interest- 
ing girl; she was married, soon after we first 
went to Rome, to the Prince Belmonte. 
Georgina Howard was one of her bride- 
maids.” 

« And thus the mystery is made plain,” 
said Mrs. Rushton. “The young Countess is 
no longer a protestant, and having doubtless 
become a zealous Romanist, has built that 
noble monastery.” Such was, indeed, the fact, 
not a very uncommon onc in these days of error 
and degeneracy from the true faith. 

‘And now, father,” said Geraldine, when 
they had done talking about the monastery and 
the changes in the Alton family, “do tell me 
something about Deercourt, for I see we have 
left the heath far behind. We seem to have 
been coming by a very gradual ascent to the 
ridge of a long hill, which commands a magnifi- 
cent prospect. There is, indeed, every feature 
in the country beneath us to form a grand 
and beautiful landscape—hills of quite a 
mountainous character—— masses of wood cloth- 
ing their sides, or stretching along their bases ; 
and that broad and noble river, with what 
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graceful sweeps it follows the windings of the 
lovely valley through which it flows. Is Deer- 
court very far distant?” 

‘¢ We have still some four or five miles to go 
along this beautiful ridge,” said her father, ‘ and 
then the road winds by a gradual descent to a 
broad terrace, halfway down the hill. Deer- 
court stands upon that terrace, and it 1s cer- 
tainly one of the finest places in this county. 
The house always reminds me of Audley End, 
which you adinired so much when we accom- 
panied your brother on his first going to Cam- 
bridge; but the situation is more imposing, and 
the country is altogether of a different charac- 
ter: the park is very beautiful, with its hang- 
ing groves and rocky heights, towering above 
the deep green valley and the rapid river.” 

“‘ Have you ever been at Deercourt, mother ?” 
said Geraldine. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Rushton, “but a very 
long time ago. Something or other has always 
prevented my accepting the repeated invitations 
I have received to Deercourt. Ihave, however, 
some faint recollections of a visit I once paid 
there with my grandmother, who was the inti- 
mate, friend of Lady Mary’s mother-in-law. 
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General Grandison was then a boy some years 
older than myself: I recollect his playing with 
meas I sat on the soft thick carpet of a certain 
spacious saloon in which the ladies passed their 
mornings.” 

* But you know Lady Mary well, mother?” 

‘And like her very much, Geraldine; but to 
tell you the truth, much as I like her, I rather 
dread this visit. She is so very, very good.” 

“ But so very kind, is she not?” 

“Yes, my love, I quite agree with you; there 
is a kindness so genuine in the very first look, 
the very first word of Lady Mary, that, as soon 
as I meet her, I forget her strictness.” 

“Well, well, Caroline, I am very much of 
your mind,” said Colonel Rushton. “ But it is 
a matter of regret to me that a woman of Lady 
Mary’s rank and influence, and one so fitted to 
adorn society, should mope herself almost to 
death, as they say she does in that country 
place. I hear many complaints from some of 
her old friends about her religious exclusive- 
ness; and the Smeatons, when we met them 
at Rome last winter, were really bitter in their 
way of speaking about her.” 
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“ But they ave bitter about most people, are 
they not, father?” 

* Yes, there you are right, Geraldine, I don’t 
like them or their opinions. Ineverdid. You 
know Lady Mary’s story of course, Geraldine ?” 

“ Indced I do not; pray tell it me.” 

“T thought that I had told it to you, but we 
have been abroad so many years among foreign 
scenes and foreign people, and you were such a 
mere child when we went, that I can account 
for your never having heard it. Geraldine, I 
hate duels, but they are necessary evils.” Here 
Mrs. Rushton protested against the necessity of 
any such evils. 

“Very well, very well, my dear wife, have 
it your own way. And now, Geraldine, I will 
go on to my story.” 

‘“‘T was once a second in a duel, and in that 
duel General Grandison fought and died. I did 
every thing I could to prevent that fatal duel, 
as Lady Mary is well aware, otherwise she 
would never have endured the sight of me. I 
was a young man then, at least ten years junior 
to her husband, who was my Colonel. One 
night General Grandison and a Mr. Blackburn 
came to high words in the House of Commons. 
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The General called on me when he left the 
House. He told me that much as he abhorred 
duelling, there was nothing for it, in the case 
_ before him, but to have an immediate apology, 
or to fight. I tried to be a peace-maker, and 
so did George Heron (Mr. Blackburn’s second), 
but we tried, nay, laboured in vain. Every 
thing was arranged that night before the 
General went home, and early the next morning 
the duel was fought. General Grandison re- 
ceived what soon proved to be his death wound. 
He desired to be carried at once to my lodgings. 
Your dear mother was at Tunbridge Wells, 
and we had no house in town that season. I 
shall never forget that dreadful morning. The 
poor General had been placed upon a shutter, 
for the wound was of such a character that the 
surgeon said he could not possibly be moved in 
acarriage. You may imagine my dismay when 
I tell you, that, on crossing the road near Gros- 
venor Gate, we came all at once upon Lady 
Mary, who had been walking with her children 
before breakfast in the Park. She looked hard 
at me for an instant, and then walked on. I 
was congratulating myself on our not having 
been recognised, when I saw her stand still for 
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a few moments. She turned back —it was to 
give the children to the care of her servant, 
and to send them home. She then waited quietly 
till we again approached her, and as we passed, 
she silently beckoned to me. Hardly knowing 
what I did, I pretended not to notice her signal, 
and walked forward. In another minute, some 
one clasped my wrist from behind, and gently, 
but forcibly detained me. It was Lady Mary. 
« A horrible suspicion has fixed itself on my 
mind,” she said. “I scarcely know why, ex- 
cept, indeed, from the expression of your coun- 
tenance as you looked at me, and then averted 
your gaze. Is anything the matter?” she said, 
almost gasping. “My husband— Is it he 
that I see stretched upon that shutter? Speak, 
—do tell me at once. I cannot bear this 
suspense. If it is as I dread, I must soon 
know the worst. I must, therefore, bear to 
hear it now. What has happened? for some 
thing very dreadful has happened.” I told her. 
——a duel! “ And the cause?” I told her. 
“And the wound?” TI told her as much as I 
dared. “ No, no,” she said, “deal with me plainly, 
in mercy do so, that I may look at once to 
Goq—to nothing short of Him,” I told her that 
he had perhaps only a few hours to live. For 
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a moment she again seemed to gasp for breath. 
Then she looked after the litter. ‘Where, 
where are they carrying him ?” she cried wildly. 
I told her to my lodgings. “ Captain Rushton,” 
she said, endeavouring to regain her calmness, 
“he must be taken at once to his own house. 
Go to him, and tell him as calmly as you can, 
that I know what has happened—that I will 
not give way, or do any thing to excite or 
agitate him—that I am gone home, and shall 
be ready gto receive him by the time you 
can bring him. Go to him instantly,” she 
added, “and do not leave him.” I was turning 
away at her desire, when I saw a look of such 
unutterable anguish upon her pallid face that 
I stopped. I thought, too, that she was 
sinking, for she had caught hold of the iron 
balustrade of the house near which we were 
standing; but she recovered herself instantly, 
and passed me with a face of marble paleness, 
but with regained composure, and with hurried 
steps. When we arrived in Grosvenor Square 
we found the door of the house standing 
partly open. Lady Mary was waiting in the 
tly calm; and from that moment till 

s time when she received his last breath, and 
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then sunk in so deep and long a swoon that we 
feared she would never awaken from it, her 
sweet and admirable self-possession never failed 
her. She waited upon him—read to hin— 
prayed with him;— what did she not do, that 
the most tender, the most mindful affection 
could inspire? Geraldine, she is an extra- 
ordinary woman, and I am glad you will see 
her. She has but one fault, she is one of 
your saints!” 

They were now approaching the ead of their 
journey, and Colonel Rushton called his 
daughter’s attention to the enchanting land- 
scape which was opening upon them. They 
began to descend into the domain of Deer- 
' court. The road had been made to wind in a 
series of galleries with such skill, that though 
the length had been almost doubled, the 
abrupt steepness was scarcely perceived. When 
halfway down the hill, the carriage turned 
into the park, and the whole road, from the 
‘lodges where they entered to the old mansion, 
was bordered by a double avenue of magnificent 
trees, 

“Father,” said Geraldine, as the carriage 
passed under the broad gateway, “ Deercourt 
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is more like on old palace than a private 
residence.” 

‘Tt is a fit residence for a noble spirit,” said 
Mrs. Rushton; “and Lady Mary is a woman 
of a noble spirit, but I agree with you, Henry, 
somewhat too much of a saint.” 


Lady Mary and her daughter received them 
as old friends. She knew that Colonel Rush- 
ton had been the friend of her husband, and 
he was esteemed by her for her husband’s sake; 
he was also joint guardian and executor 
with herself for her children, and his presence 
was necessary had it not been welcome. For 
more than five years, however, they had not 
met. Mr. Grandison had come of age, and it 
was necessary that his guardians should meet 
on business of importance, and Colonel Rush- 
ton had come from Florence on that account. 

“Grandison will be here very shortly,” 
said Lady Mary, when inquiries were made for 
her son; “he is only in the grounds, and there 
is a friend with him whom you will be glad to 
see,-—— a very dear friend of yours, who has 
kindly consented to come and meet you.” 

They wondered who this friend could be, but 
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Lady Mary answered their inquiries by say- 
ing, “Oh, he will soon be here to answer for 
himself.” The unnamed guest was Colonel 
Rushton’s second son, the intimate friend of 
Mr. Grandison; and the meeting was a very 
joyful one, for they had not met for a long 
time. The son had been reading hard, and 
had just taken his degree at Oxford. He was 
improved in every way, —at least so his parents 
and his sister thought when they looked at 
him, and heard him converse, and found his 
manners towards them so affectionate and 
gentle. 

“He is not the least morose or bigoted,” 
said Mrs. Rushton to her husband when 
they were talking together over the events of 
the past day in their own room that evening. 
‘ And his manners at once modest and in- 
genuous, and yet manly. I must say, I never 
saw a young man so improved.” 

“ Yes,” said Colonel Rushton, thoughtfully, 
*‘ difficult as you call me in general, I have 
no fault to find. Arthur has the manners 
of one who has been in really good society, and 
he speaks like a young man who has thought 
of something beyond dogs and horses. I 
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never knew him so respectful and attentive to 
myself as he has been to-day. He is no longer 
the common-place, rattling young man that he 
was.” 

* Ts it study that has changed him ?” said the 
mother, “or those religious views which we 
have so much dreaded. It seems he has been 
often here with his friend Grandison; and 
Geraldine reminded mc that in one or two of 
his letters he said so. but I had forgotten it. 
And what do you think of your former ward ?” 
continued Mrs. Rushton. 

«Think of him!” replied the Colonel, “ I 
can do nothing but love and admire him. He 
is his father — the same noble, decided character, 
the same life, or I might almost say, fire, in 
every look and every tone of his voice, with 
a sweetness and even mildness, which was the 
only thing my dear old Colonel wanted. In 
short, Caroline, there is a charm about those 
two young men which has taken my heart by 
storm. JI did not expect any thing of the 
kind. I thought, to tell you the truth, that 
we should meet with sour or gloomy looks, and 
have every now and then a lecture, and be 
obliged to mind our P’s and Q’s; but here I 
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find Lady Mary and her daughter and her son 
the most agreeable persons I have met with 
for many a long year; and added to this, my 
own dear boy invited to meet us to give us 
such a delightful surprise; and he is so im- 
proved in every way that”—(he dashed away 
the tears as he spoke with the back of his 
hand)—* I tell you what, my dear Caroline,” 
he added, “if these are your saints, I think I 
shall never use the word by way of ridicule 
again, or perhaps I ought to say, in con- 
tempt. I almost wonder that any one can 
dare to do so; but then there are few hke 
this family, and many, too many like those 
absurd Manbys, whom we came across so often 
last year in Switzerland.” 

Arthur Rushton stood for a few minutes at 
his sister’s door that night as they parted to 
retire to rest; and as they parted she said to 
him, “ I don’t know how it is, Arthur, but the 
concluding sentence of your last letter has 
been before me all this evening.” 

* T don’t even remember it, dear girl,” he 
answered ; “ but I should like, as it has had so 
much weight with you, to hear what it was.” 

“ Tt was,” replied Geraldine, “‘ Make me 
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one promise when you come to Deercourt, and 
that is, to judge for yourself’ I will judge 
for myself,” said Geraldine; and she sat lost 
in thought, till her maid, having finished her 
attendance and waited some time in silence, 
asked if there was any thing for which she 
was wanted. Geraldine was glad to dismiss 
her. She took up one of the books which lay 
on her table, and drawing her chair near to 
the fire, she sat down. She had not looked at 
the title of the book she held in her hand, but 
the simplicity and earnestness with which it 
was written fixed her attention, first to one 
passage and then to another; and there was an 
ease and clearness about the style which un- 
consciously pleased her. At length, her eye 
was caught by the words, “ Almost Christian ;” 
and she read on, “ There is no class of persons 
for whom a Christian feels more deeply than 
for those among yourselves who deserve the 
appellation of Almost Christians. The reason 
is obvious, he can well enter into all your 
feelings, all your difficulties: he once stood 
where you are standing. Yes, we scruple not 
to avow that there was a time when we had 
the same earnest desire to receive the whole 
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truth as it is in Jesus, which many of you 
now present experience, and when we were 
deterred from it by the same feelings of natural 
unwillingness and distrust.” “Is this true or 
not?” said Geraldine to herself. She was 
conscious of sincerity of purpose, but that was 
all her religion. She confessed to herself that 
the things of God were still among the un- 
defined and the unreal to her, affording to her 
neither satisfaction nor support. Again her 
eyes fell upon the open page—“ Be not then 
contented with a religion now, which you will 
find worse than worthless on the great day of 
account. I say worse than worthless, because 
while a course of open sin destroys both body 
and soul, a course of halt-religion does worve ; 
for it equally destroys, but it deccives while it 
destroys, and at the very moment that you are 
treading the downward path, from which there 
will be no return, it fools you into the belief 
that you are step by step ascending to the 
towers of the celestial city, but avoiding the 
toil and the difficulty and the dangers with 
which all but yourself are daily struggling.” 
Geraldine read on, “ Alas! in what manner 
does God Himself view you. Alas! He sees 
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the whole family of man only in two vast and 
widely separated companies, as pardoned sin- 
ners in Christ and as rebel sinners out of Christ. 
I need not declare to you in which of these the 
Almost Christian has taken his fearful, his ap- 
palling stand. You may imagine yourself very 
near the line which separates these widely- 
differing companies; but narrow as that line 
appcars to mortal eye, to the eye of God it is a 
chasm infinitely wide, infinitely deep, by human 
aid uttcrly impassable. And yet one earnest 
faithful prayer to God from a broken and a 
contrite heart, one firm and decided resolution, 
inspired by the Spirit of God, to close with the 
offers of your Redeemer, to devote all that you 
are, and have, and shall be, to His service, and 
the everlasting arms shall be placed beneath 
you, and the healing wings of the Sun of Right- 
eousness shall wave above your head, and the 
power of the Omnipotent Spirit shall be exerted 
in your behalf, and the impassable gulph shall 
be crossed, and you shall be not only almost, 
but altogether Christ’s. Will you then refuse 
the offer, will you quench the strong spirit, will 
you keep back the rising prayer, and decline 
the dedication of yourself to Him who died for 
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you on the cross, and now so freely invites you 
to the arms of His mercy?” At another time 
Geraldine might have read these words without 
thinking them over, or troubling herself about 
them—but it was not so that night. Affected 
deeply, affected even to the heart, she sat for 
some time silent and thoughtful, then her tears 
began to flow; and when she knelt down to her 
prayers, perhaps it was the first time in her life 
that she really prayed from her heart. 


Geraldine rose at an early hour the next 
morning. Her maid found her almost dressed, 
sitting in her dressing-gown at the open 
window. Her [Bible was in her hands, and 
she was so deep in thought that Marguerite 
had been some minutes in the room before she 
was aware of her presence. 

Mr. Arden had been mistaken in his sup- 
position that his sister would bring a pert 
French lady’s-maid with her from abroad. 
Marguerite was a modest and truly pious Swiss 
girl, She had been brought up with care by 
her poor and widowed mother, and she had 
left her home and her country, in the hope of 
adding to the comforts of her mother, and 
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enabling her sister to receive a superior educa- 
tion. Mrs. Rushton, who had been pleased 
with the sweet and gentle manners of Mar- 
guerite, had hired her when at Lausanne, on 
her first going abroad, to wait upon her two 
daughters, and Marguerite had won the confi- 
dence and respect of the whole family, not only 
by her unpretending and consistent picty, but 
by her unvarying attention to the wants of her 
own mother. Year after year she had brought 
two-thirds of her wages to Colonel Rushton, to 
be transmitted, through his banker, to her 
mother: and though on the marriage of the 
elder Miss Rushton she had taken Aimable, 
the sister of Marguerite, to be her maid, still 
the same sum of money wa» regularly sent by 
Marguerite to her mother. 

Geraldine had often felt ashamed of her own 
frivolity and worldliness when she reflected, 
as she could not at times avoid doing, on the 
conduct and the pursuits of Marguerite, and 
when she read the letters which the young 
Swiss girl received from time to time from 
M.M , the good old pastor of her native 
village. Much of the advice which he wrote to 
the servant was needed by her young mistress ; 
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ut Geraldine was conscious that while Mar- 
uerite endeavoured to follow that advice with 
er whole heart, she herself was living in the 
aily neglect of it. She was too often discon- 
ented and fretful, though living with indulgent 
arents, and with scarce a wish ungratified ; too 
ften impatient and unjust in her behaviour to 
ier servant: but Margucrite, though away from 
ier mother and her home, and in a state of de- 
yendence, and unkindly treated by one of her 
ellow-servants, was invariably gentle, sweet- 
empered, and obliging. Geraldine was too often 
ed by the lové of pleasure to enter into that 
ingodly dissipation in a foreign land which 
‘ven the common custom of her own country 
liscountenanced, but Marguerite was steadily 
ind quietly going forward in the one plain 
oath which she had walked in when a member 
of M. M ’s little flock. For instance, 
Geraldine and her parents had been frequently 
Sabbath-breakers, both in Italy and France. 
On one Sunday (only one—for they were 
whamed to make a second attempt) they had 
offered money to Marguerite to pay for her 
roing to some theatrical entertainment; but the 
decided, yet respectful refusal of their young 
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maid-servant had been a tacit reproof to them, 
and they had felt it. 

Marguerite saw with delight that Miss Rush- 
ton was reading her Bible; and she could not 
help remarking the unusual seriousness and 
gentleness of Geraldine’s voice and manner 
when she spoke to her. 

“I have been thinking, Marguerite,” she 
said, “that I should like you to bring your 
French Bible into my room every morning, 
and we will read it together; you shall learn 
to read it into English, for I will read to you 
verse by verse out of my English Bible, till 
you get accustomed to the language. I am, 
alas! too ignorant myself to instruct you, but 
we can converse together on what we read in 
God's word. You will not mind coming to 
me an hour sooner, for I know you are an 
early riser, and then we shall have plenty of 
time for reading.” 

‘And Iam sure, Mademoiselle,” said Mar- 
guerite, “that your mamma will permit me to 
go to her also a little earlier, that I may be 
in time for morning prayers; for I believe, 
from what Mrs. Green, the housekeeper, tells 
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me, that the family are very punctual as to 
prayers, and never wait for any one.” 

«Well, Marguerite,” said Geraldine, “I shall 
not detain you long this morning, for you see 
TI am almost dressed. I have only to do my 
hair, and want very little assistance from you. 
To-morrow, remember, we will begin reading 
our Bibles together.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


“T THINK you must be tired, dear mother,” 
said Geraldine, putting her head in at her 
mother’s dressing-room door. “You are not 
accustomed to long walks, and we have taken a 
very long one to-day.” 

“Tam a little fatigued,” replied her mother, 
“but we have two full hours to dinner-time, 
and I mean to sit quictly here till I dress.” 

“And I should like to come and sit with 
you,” said Geraldine. “I have brought a book, 
if you would like me to read aloud; and my 
work, if you would like to sleep: indeed, I 
think you would be much refreshed by a doze 
in that comfortable chair.” 

«QO, no, dear Geraldine, I have not the least 
inclination to sleep, and I shall be very glad 
to have you with me; only before you sit down 
will you give me that footstool for my feet. 
Thank you, that will do. I am now quite 
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comfortable. Yes, you may close the window, 
for the air is rather chilly. What is the book 
you have brought with you?” 

‘‘Tt is one that I found in my room,” said 
Geraldine; “a volume of Blunt’s Lectures.” 

“QO, Henry Blunt, of Chelsca, I suppose,” 
said Mrs. Rushton; “just the book I should 
like you to read to me, Geraldine, but, I think, 
not now.” 

‘Perhaps you would like me to read to you 
one of my uncle Frank’s sermons, mamma? I 
can get it immediately.” 

«No, pray don’t go; read it to me, if you 
please, on Sunday,” said her mother: “but 
I am tired just at present, and to tell you the 
truth, not much in the mood for a sermon. 
You know, Geraldine, there is a time for every 
thing. Suppose you work and talk to me, 
and tell me how you like Lady Mary, and how 
you get on with Miss Grandison, for I saw you 
were walking with her, and in close conversation 
together all the time.” 

“I like Lady Mary very much,” said Geral- 
dine, “and I am not the least afraid of her, as I 
thought I should be. I quite agree with what 
you said about her, that there is a kindness so 
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genuine in her every look and word that it is 
impossible not to like her.” 

« There certainly is,” replied Mrs. Rushton; 
“but she has strange notions, on some subjects, 
as I found from one or two of her observations 
to-day. I said nothing, but I could not agree 
with her. Indeed, I think it is bad taste to 
talk about religion. Let people think as they 
please, I would not interfere with any one’s 
opinions; let them have them, and keep them, 
and let me keep mine. Religion, Geraldine, is 
a thing of the heart.” 

‘¢ But if it is really in the heart, mother,” 
said Geraldine, “ if, as M. M said, in one of 
his letters to Marguerite, ‘If the well of living 
water be there, it must spring up, even with its 
own neyer-ceasing and up-springing life; and 
not only out of the abundance of the heart will 
the mouth speak, but that energy of inward life 
will flow forth from the looks, and give a new 
character to the actions, and a new direction to 
the whole course and current of the life.’” 

‘© Marguerite and her good pastor,” said Mrs. 
Rushton, “ are both of them, I suspect, Momiers. 
But I have not a word to say against either of 
them. As for Marguerite, she is an excellent 
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young woman. I never knew her value while 
that worthless creature Coralie was about me, 
with her smooth looks, and her vile insinuations 
against poor Marguerite. I scarcely pass a day 
without a fresh discovery of some of her thefts. 
It is well for her that we did not bring her with 
us to England, for I am sure your father would 
have sent her to prison: and yet, Iam ashamed 
to own, she had obtained such an influence over 
me, that, had I not seen her with my own eyes 
opening my jewel-case with her false key, at 
Boulogne, I should never have been persuaded 
of her guilt. But I said I would not speak of 
her again. I must own to you, however, my 
dear Geraldine, that your maid has taught me 
to respect even a Methodist. I am sure I en- 
tirely agree with one of Lady Mary’s observa- 
tions, that ‘ There is no principle to be depended 
upon but religious principle.’ ” 

* Do tell me, mamma,” said Geraldine, “ is 
not that picture, over the chimney-piece in the 
library, the portrait of General Grandison?”... 

There had been a long pause in the convers- 
ation, and, notwithstanding Mrs. Rushton’s pro- 
testation that she was not at all inclined to sleep, 
she had yielded to the inviting comfort of her 
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large arm-chair, and the warmth of a bright fire, 
and had sunk into a very agreeable doze. Ge- 
raldine had more than once repeated her ques- 
tion before she received a reply from her mother: 
the drowsy tone in which that reply was given 
made her raise her head from work. 

‘«‘ Dear mamma,” she cried, “Iam so very sorry 
to have disturbed you.” 

“ Disturbed me!” said her mother. “ Why, 
I have been actually asleep! Pray talk, and 
don’t let me fall asleep again; and now tell me 
what you were saying. Picture — what picture! 
O, yes, in the library; that is General Grandison’s 
portrait, and very like him.” 

«¢ And like his son,”’ said Geraldine. “ Miss 
Grandison is not like him, nor is she like her 
mother. Do you know, I thought her quite 
plain at first, but she has the charm of counte- 
nance in a remarkable degree.” 

“T thought her downright dull and disagree- 
able,” said Mrs. Rushton, “but I soon discovered 
my mistake: she is the most well-bred and lady- 
like girl I have met with for years, but no won- 
der, with her mother’s example before her. Dear 
Geraldine, I wish you would copy Miss Gran- 
dison on one point. Your fault is a certain 
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little officiousness of manner. I know you will 
not misunderstand me, my sweet child; but I 
have often told you of it. In your manner to 
me it proceeds, I know, from affection, and even 
from an anxiety to anticipate my wishes, but 
you have it with strangers, and then it appears 
to me to come from a want of self-possession. 
You are over attentive to people for whom you 
do not care a straw, and you say too much. 
Elizabeth Grandison has hit the right medium. 
She seldom speaks except when she is spoken 
to, and then she does speak with a modest ease 
and intclligence, which is quite engaging. She 
does not put herself forward in any way, but 
she is awake to all the little acts of an obliging 
spirit. Last night, for instance, when I asked 
you to look for my gloves, you were so taken 
up with something that Arthur was saying to 
you, that I had to speak again and again, and 
when you rose up, you made your father get up 
from the sofa where he was talking on business 
to Lady Mary. Miss Grandison brought the 
gloves to me; though I spoke in a low voice she 
had heard me the moment I spoke, and rose at 
once, but so quietly, that I had not an idea she 
was thinking of me or my gloves; without dis- 
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turbing any one she had found them, and brought 
them tome. It was the same when I admired 
her beautiful work, and said that I was very 
stupid in learning any kind of work: she came 
and sat next me immediately, and I really won- 
dered at her kindness and patience in teaching 
me to do it.” 

Not a shade passed over Geraldine’s face as 
she listened to her mother’s commendation 
of Miss Grandison. 

“‘T sincerely thank you, dear mamma,” she re- 
plied, “for all that you have said; and I know 
this,” she added with a smile full of affection, 
“that if I did not admire Miss Grandison for 
her own sake, I should be inclined to love her 
for her attention to you. I well remember 
what made me so inattentive. Arthur was 
talking to me about Lady Mary, and about 
that good old clergyman, Mr. Vaughan, and 
his daughter, who are Lady Mary’s most 
intimate friends. He is the vicar of this 
parish, and he and Miss Vaughan are very 
often here.” 

“Is Miss Vaughan a young woman, Geral- 
dine? but no, I know she is not. She is, if 
I remember rightly, about your aunt Susan’s 
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age. Her father was your uncle Frank’s 
tutor when he was a boy. I have seen him, 
but not his daughter. General Grandison and 
Lord Herondale were also his pupils; and the 
former gave him the living of Deerhurst. But, 
Geraldine, I fear we shall be late. I think I 
hear your father’s step in his dressing-room. 
Do see if he is there, and tell him I wish to 
see him before he begins to dress — and look, as 
you pass, at my watch, it is on the toilet table, 
and your father sct it by the clocks at this 
place last night. And by-the-by, Geraldine, 
I knew I had something to say to you. Put on 
one of your plainest dresses, that brown velvet 
which Madame Le Noir sent you from Paris 
last year. We were both a little over dressed 
last night. There is no occasion to imitate the 
‘severe simplicity’ of Lady Mary and her 
daughter (and yet they look so elegant that 
I can admire it in them), still, we might as 
well reserve Le Noir’s last dresses for Heron- 
dale. They are altogether thrown away here!” 
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CHAPTER V. 


‘Ap do you see no society ?” said Mrs. Rush- 
ton; the question was addressed to Miss 
Grandison. They were alone in the library. 

“We have not a large circle of friends in 
this immediate neighbourhood,” she replied, 
‘however, we are not often without guests or 
visiters. We are expecting our own clergyman 
to-day, and one or two other friends. I think 
you will like Mr. Vaughan, but I believe you 
are acquainted with him; he is an old friend of 
Mr. Arden’s.” 

“JT have met him,” replied Mrs. Rushton, 
‘‘but not for some years. I have often heard 
my brother and sister speak of him and Miss 
Vaughan. He had a son, if I remember.” 

“Yes, he has one son, and one daughter. 
His son left home many years ago as a mission- 
ary to India. You have, perhaps, read his 
Journal. It was published last year.” 

Mrs. Rushton had not read it. She knew 
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very little of missions. She was well aware 
that many good people approved of them, but 
there were two opinions on the subject. Some 
friends of her own, who had been long in India 
and in Africa, assured her that the success of 
the missionaries in those countries was very 
doubtful; indeed, that little had been done, 
and that little she believed had been much 
exaggerated. 

Miss Grandison knew that there was much 
to be said in reply, and she could have said it; 
but Mrs. Rushton at once turned the subject. 

~Sbhe had no wish to receive any information 
about missions or missionaries, and preferred 
remaining in ignorance, and expressing in 
general terms her objections and her prejudices 
when the subject was brought forward. She 
wished to hear about some of the families in 
the neighbourhood, and began to inquire more 
especially about her old friend Lady Herondale. 
Were the Herondales then in the country? 
Did Lady Mary see much of her brother ? Just 
then the sound of a carriage was heard, and 
Lord and Lady Herondale were announced. 
They had come to call on the Rushtons, and 
to stay luncheon. The meeting between Lady 
E 3 
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Herondale and Mrs. Rushton was a very 
friendly one. 

“Tam so delighted to see you,” she said, 
as she sat down beside her, “and where is 
Colonel Rushton and my friend Geraldine ? 
Do, my dear Elizabeth, go and look for them. 
And where in the world is your mother, and 
Grandison, and Arthur Rushton? Go and find 
them all. But the luncheon gong will soon 
sound, and we shall have them all trooping in 
from their hiding places; so don’t go—LElizabeth, 
I say, Elizabeth! don’t go.” But the gentle, 
smiling Elizabeth was already out of hearing. 

«Well, you are come at last,” she said, 
turning again to Mrs. Rushton, “and I do 
believe that nothing but this lawsuit of your 
husband’s old ward, Grandison, would have 
brought you to England. I don’t think we 
have met since the day you came to us at 
Florence, when we gave that large party after 
my nephew Lyndon’s marriage to your daughter 
Julia. Ihave a little surprise for you. The 
Lyndons are to be at Herondale in less than 
three weeks. They take us in their way from 
Westmoreland, and we shall keep them as long 
as we can; and bear in mind, my dear friend, 
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you are engaged to meet them. Our house 
will be full, for Lord Herondale expects one or 
two of his friends during the Easter recess; 
and as for ourselves, we intend to remain in 
the country at lcast a fortnight after Easter. 
The season will be late, they say, this year.” 

* And how do you like Deercourt, my dear 
madam,” said Lord Herondale, who had once 
or twice taken up and laid down the news- 
paper. ‘I have waited to let Henrietta have 
her first word with you, but I must now have 
the pleasure of assuring you that it will give 
us both much happiness if you and my old 
friend and schoolfellow, the Colonel, will fix an 
early day for coming to Herondale. You must 
come of course, that is a settled thing, when 
the Lyndons are with us. But my sister must 
also spare you for a few days before they come, 
and our girls will be so very glad to see Miss 
Rushton again. Will Thursday in next week 
suit you? But I can fix the day with Colonel 
Rushton. And now tell me how you like my 
dear sister. She is, I assure you, an excellent 
creature, though terribly strait-laced on some 
points.” 

“TI dare say you get on very well with her,” 
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said Lady Herondale, “for you are so kind 
that you will make allowances and bear with 
her odd ways. For my part I quite love Lady 
Mary. I have no fault to find with any thing 
about her but her religion.” 

«J like her amazingly,” said Mrs. Rushton, 
“and what a lovely creature she still is! her 
countenance is like an angel’s; and what a 
graceful figure ! though a little too tall, which is 
the more evident, perhaps, from her slightness, 
As for your niece, Miss Grandison, she is very 
charming.” 

« Ah, but wait till you have seen Rose, my 
darling Rose. She zs charming! her sister 1s 
a good girl; really good, but Rose is the most 
lovely creature I have seen, and her style of 
beauty is so peculiar! It is a thousand pities 
that her mother keeps her buried in this place. 
If that girl were but seen in her proper sphere 
she would reign without a rival. As to the 
B Is, and the S———ds, and the F rs, 
and many others whom you and I remember 
when every one was raving about them— not 
one of them had that peculiar and exquisite 
loveliness which distinguishes Rose Grandison. 
But I suppose no one will ever prevail with 
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her mother to let her be introduced, and she 
will marry a country parson or a country 
squire, and sit at home to make flannel petti- 
coats for the poor, or go to a missionary meeting 
by way of amusement.” 

‘There, I think,” said Lord Herondalde, 
slightly shrugging his shoulders, “you are 
mistaken. Rose, I suspect, has no love either 
for making flannel petticoats or going to mis- 
sionary meetings. But she is a strange girl! 
She paints like an artist, her singing is genius, 
and they say that there is scarcely any poetry, 
that is to say, any woman’s poetry, but that of 
Mrs. Hemans’s, to be named with hers. Not 
that we have seen it, for, to please my sister, it 
is never shown.” 

“Yes, Rose is a strange girl; as amiable as 
Elizabeth, but, to tell you the truth, not a 
methodist like the others. Still, she loves her 
mother, and her sister, and Grandison, so de~ 
votedly, that she does just what they tell her.” 

“And the worst is,” said Lady Herondale, 
“that Grandison, though I don’t know a finer 
young man, is as rigid in his notions as his 
mother, and Rose would not do a thing to dis- 
please or grieve him for the world. Not that 
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I think she cares for amusements, for she told 
me plainly one day, when I begged her to let 
me ask her mother to consent to her going to 
town with me and my girls, that she had no 
taste for our way of living. And this she has 
told her grandmother, and her aunt, Lady 
Grace, a hundred times.” 

Here Colonel Rushton and Mr. Grandison 
entered, and Lady Mary and the rest of the 
party soon followed, and the gong sounded and 
summoned them all to luncheon. 

“We only came home last night from Ra- 
venstone,” said Lady Herondale, addressing 
herself to Mrs. Rushton as they left the 
luncheon-room, “and we have been charmed 
with our visit. You have heard of the place 
and of the people. Indeed, [ think that 
Princess Belmonte said she had met you at 
Rome. I never saw a place so improved as 
Ravenstone. The taste of every thing is per- 
fect! They hope to see you there,” she added, 
turning to Lady Mary, “but the Princess fears 
you will not come.” 

“It will be indeed a painful task to me,” 
replied Lady Mary, “if I do go. I cannot 
forget my dear old friend Mr. Alton, and the 
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very different state of things in his lifetime. 
How little did he think, that, in a few short 
years, his only daughter would have forsaken 
the faith of her forefathers, and have forgotten 
all the pure and pious instructions which he 
gave her.” 

‘*Oh, but she is so gentle, and so pleasing: 
so far from being changed for the worse, I 
think she is quite fascinating.” 

«She was always gentle and pleasing, 
plied Lady Mary, “her manners were delight- 
ful, but she must be fearfully changed from 
what she once was. Who went with you, 
Henrietta?” 

« Wilton and Emma,” replied Lady Heron- 
dale. “ We left Wilton behind us, for he was 
to meet P , the architect, there, this morn- 
ing. He wished for his opinion as to some alter- 
ations which he talks of making in his church. 
He was to come to you to-day, I think, but he 
begs you not to expect him till to-morrow.” 

“Poor Wilton,” said Lady Mary, “I am 
afraid his architectural taste will lead him into 
danger !” 

“You remember Prince Belmonte’s pictures?” 
said Lady Herondale, turning to Geraldine: 
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“he has left most of them in Italy, but he has 
brought two or three of them with him to 
England. When Rose returns home, I muat 
positively take her (if no one else will go) to 
Ravenstone. With her extraordinary talent 
and love for the arts it would be almost a sin 
for her to be left within twenty miles of that 
Magdalen of Guido’s and not to see it.” 

“My dear Henrietta,” said Lady Mary, 
gravely, “Rose is the very one of this family 
who ought not to goto Ravenstone. With her 
love of painting, and with her disposition of 
impulses, I should soon have her enthusiastic in 
her admiration of every thing at Ravenstone. 
She would not stop at the pictures. Pray do 
not ask her.” 

“Oh no, certainly, not if you object to it,” 
replied the good-tempered Lady Herondale. 
“For my part, Iam disposed to admire every 
thing and every one at Ravenstone. As for 
the Prince, he has the true ‘air noble’ —and I 
must even confess that I am quite taken with 
father Angelo: he is one of the most agreeable 
and handsomest men I ever saw, and speaks 
English as well aa I do.” 

«© There is a monastery, I believe, at 
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Ravenstone,” said Mrs. Rushton, “ which has 
been lately built. We passed it on our way 
here.” 

* There is, indeed,” replied Lady Heron- 
dale, “ just the same sort of monastery that 
one sees abroad. We went all over it; and 
I could scarcely persuade myself that I was not 
in a building of some centuries old. The 
chapel is the most beautiful thing I ever saw. 
Such sculpture! such pictures, and such 
staincd glass! indeed, a chastened magni- 
ficence is spread over the whole; and, what 
with the soft and subdued light, and the 
exquisitely swect singing, the effect was almost 
entrancing.” 

“You attended service, then?” said Lady 
Mary. 

“‘ Yes, we did so the morning we came away, 
for Wilton’s report of the music made us quite 
curious to hear it.” 

* Wilton then heard it more than once?” 

“‘ T suppose he did, but he was chiefly taken 
up with father Angelo.” 

Here a servant entered to tell Lady Heron- 
dale that the carriage was at the door, and that 
Lord Herondale was waiting. They all ac- 
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companied Lady Herondale to the hall, and 
the carriage drove off. 

‘* And now,” said Lady Mary to Mrs. 
Rushton, “my pony carriage will be at the 
door in ten minutes, and perhaps you will allow 
me to carry you off to pay a visit with me. 
Will Miss Rushton like to walk with Elizabeth, 
and join us at the Vicarage? it is but a short 
distance by the footpath; and the walk is 
through a beautiful part of the grounds.” 

Geraldine and Mivs Grandison were joined 
in the park by the gentlemen, who were walking 
in the same direction. The walk well deserved 
the commendation which Lady Mary had 
passed upon it. It led them through a glade 
of magnificent trees to the rocky heights above 
the river, and there a narrow zigzag path 
brought them down through thickets of yew 
and holly to the bank of the river. The stream 
was crossed by a foot-bridge, just below a 
waterfall which came rushing and foaming 
over the dark rocks. They then entered at 
once the little domain of the vicarage. 

“You must stop and look around you before 
you go farther,” said Arthur Rushton to his 
sister, “for I have seldom seen a lovelier spot 
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than this. See how this little plain is enclosed 
by a perfect amphitheatre of hills, rising in 
rocky steeps abruptly from the river. And is 
it not a beautiful river, so clear and so rapid, 
with here and there a great block of the dark 
rocks standing out of the water? That old ir- 
regular building, with its quaint gables and 
projecting windows, is the vicarage. We aré 
at the end of a valley which narrows as it winds 
in among these hills. The grey tower of the 
old church is to the left, rising above the green 
and sloping side of that bold hill, just where 
the valley takes its last turn. If you were 
approaching from the other side, you would 
suppose the valley terminated at that hill, for 
it seems to block it up and end it; but when 
you reach its foot, you find that the road and 
the river make a sudden sweep, and winding 
round it, lead to this quiet spot. The Cis- 
tercian monks built one of their beautiful 
abbeys on this plain—and the place, as you 
may perceive, has all the requisite characters, 
which they were directed to seek when they 
chose out their site. Here they found a quiet 
and secluded place, far from the abodes of men, 
a flowing stream, and woods and sheltering 
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hills on every side. Some of their graceful 
ruins, a8 you see, are still standing. An arch 
or two of the cloisters; and one broad window 
of the chapel, with its mullions quite entire, 
crowning that platform of solid rock which 
rises some twenty feet above the margin of 
the stream. That old thorn, just bursting into 
leaf, was probably planted by the monks.” 
“Arthur has pointed out the beautiful 
features of this spot,” said Mr. Grandigon, 
“but he has said nothing of what is always 
to me far beyond beauty of feature or of form 
— the beauty of expression. I look upon the 
atmosphere, and the lights and shadows, the 
clouds, the vapours, and the bursts of sunshine, 
which give the air-tints to the atmosphere, and 
the same character to the landscape that ex- 
pression gives to the human countenance, as 
the chief beauty of a scene like this. Even 
the pictures of Claude Lorraine, where the 
forms of nature are beautiful, derive a peculiar 
grace from the sparkling lights and the soft 
shadows, and the aerial vapours which he de- 
pictured with such magical effect. And this is 
the chief beauty of many of the finest landscapes 
of the Flemish and English school, where there 
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is neither sublimity nor beauty in the features 
of the scenery. It is the same to day with this 
favourite spot of mine. Those masses of purple 
clouds, which seem to rest almost heavily upon 
the hills around us, the tender haze, which 
hangs like a veil of gauze over the little glen- 
like recesses in their sides, the floods of sunny 
radiance streaming through the openings of 
the clouds, glancing here and there upon a 
crag of the naked rocks, or the green side of a 
sloping hill, these, in my eyes, give the peculiar 
grace to the landscape. Just look, for instance, 
at the blaze of sunshine darting through the 
farthest arch of those ruins, and steeping the 
lower branches of the old thorn in a flood of 
light, and flinging a glory of slanting beams 
across the grass till it rests like a plate of 
liquid gold upon one spot of the dancing 
waters.” 

“J am sorry to interrupt these fine disqui- 
sitions,” said Colonel Rushton, “but you must 
not stand to talk about hills and ruins, when 
the good old Vicar is coming to meet us. I 
have been giving a glance every now and then 
to the Vicarage, and I saw him first at the 
window of his study, and then standing in the 
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porch and talking to his daughter, who was 
busily employed with old Thomas the footman, 
gardener, and groom (for he has grown grey in 
those three vocations), nailing up the jasmine 
and the ivy, which half cover the porch. 
Come, let us meet them. Hasten your steps, 
young people,” he added, “ for there is a shower 
if not a storm coming. I thought I felt a drop 
or two of rain while you were talking so poe- 
tically about the landscape; and if we now had 
time to stop, you might hold forth, Grandison, 
about still finer effects from clouds and air-tints. 
And let me beg you, my dear Geraldine, when 
you next take a country walk among the hills, 
to put on a stout straw bonnet lke Miss 
Grandison’s. That French finery of yours will 
not look the better, I suspect, for soaking in a 
smart shower; but here is an umbrella for you: 
I generally take care to carry one in this rainy 
island of ours. My dear children, do make 
haste. Here is Lady Mary coming, and urging 
her fat ponies to a brisk trot. And good Mr. 
Vaughan and his daughter are turning back, 
either to receive your mother, Grandison, or to 
escape the rain.” 

In a few minutes the whole party were 
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safely housed in the large oak-panelled parlour 
of the Vicarage, and old Thomas had led the 
poney carriage round to the yard and under 
shelter, and the rain came down in torrents, 
and the hills and the river and the trees and 
ruins were all blended and confused together 
behind one thick veil of whitish mist. 

« And so you have missed my little mes- 
senger, dear lady,” said the old clergyman to 
Lady Mary. “TI sent him off an hour ago, 
but now I recollect, I desired the boy to go 
round by the post-house at the end of the 
village, and ask if there were any letters for 
me. We cannot be with you at Deercourt 
to-day, for we are expecting my long absent 
son in the course of the evening. Poor fellow, 
he comes home for a year or two to recruit. 
But I thank God even for the affliction of his 
impaired health, for it brings him home for a 
season to his old father, who would otherwise 
never have seen him again on this side the 
grave.” 

“« We hope to find him better from the sea 
voyage,” said Miss Vaughan; “ but even if he 
is still very unwell, we cannot think of his 
return without feeling very happy.” 
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“* Yes, yes, dear Millicent,” said the old man, 
* for if he comes home to die, he will at least 
die in our arms, and he will have his sister’s 
hand to smooth his pillow, and his father to 
read to him the word of life, and to kneel 
beside him and pray with him. It is well! 
it is well! God’s best and blessed will be 
done !” 

‘‘¥t was here that we last parted,” said 
Millicent, “* on such a day as this, fifteen years 
ago. Oh, what a sad parting it was, and yet 
we did not dare to murmur! Here it was in 
this very room, after we rose up from our last 
prayer, that mv father put his own Bible in my 
brother's hand, and bade him go and preach 
the Gospel of his Saviour’s grace and love, to 
those who were still in darkness and the shadow 
of death. And when he was gone, and I was 
almost sinking to the ground with the grief 
which I had struggled hard to suppress while 
Maurice was with us, then it was that my 
father’s strong faith overcaine the anguish of 
his natural heart, and he said to me, oh how 
well do I recollect the very words, ‘ Dear 
child, we ought to rejoice and not to grieve. 
Remember it is written—‘ Fur His name’s 
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sake they went forth,” and He for whose name’s 
sake my child has gone forth has given him 
this same promise, ‘ Lo, I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world.’ And He has 
been with him, the Good Shepherd has been 
with him always, and hundreds and thousands 
of the perishing heathen have received the 
Gospel from his lips.” 

« And now,” said Mr. Vaughan, “ we shall 
hear from his own lips of the wonderful ways 
of God in carrying on His own great work 
among them. O it is a great and blessed 
honour to have a missionary child!” 


That evening, when the ladies left the 
dining-room, a note came from Miss Vaughan 
to Lady Mary. It was to announce her 
brother’s arrival. ‘“ He is really come,” she 
wrote, “ and I know you will be glad to hear 
it, He is so much altered that we should not 
have known him. We cannot judge as to the 
state of his health by his appearance to-night, 
for he is suffering from fever, and the fatigue 
of the journey. But even if he should prove 
as ill as we fear he is, our happiness and our 
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gratitude to God for all His mercies are un- 
speakable. 

* He is now sitting in my father’s large arm- 
chair, and my father sits beside him with my 
brother's hand clasped in his. He is disposed 
to sit up, and converse with us, but we have 
prevailed on him to go to bed, and we have 
just taken leave of him for the night.” 

“* The accounts from the Vicarage are very 
good,” said Lady Mary the next morning. 
‘“‘T have another note from Millicent. Her 
brother had an excellent night, and, though 
weak and broken in health, he is much better 
than they expected to find him. He joined 
them this morning, to their astonishment, at 
breakfast. In a few days, I trust, from his 
sister's report, he will be able to join our party 
here. He is now, she says, walking on the 
lawn, leaning on his father’s arm, and enjoying 
the fresh and balmy air of this delightful day.” 

*‘T had been thinking of going to see him,” 
said Mr. Grandison, “but it will be best to 
leave them alone for to-day, and to content 
ourselves with hearing of him, for I have no 
doubt Miss Vaughan will write to us from 
time to time how he is. 
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“What do you think of riding to The 
Grange?” said Colonel Rushton: “I suppose 
our old friend Mr. Maxwell resides there alto- 
gether.” 

‘“TIe has been our settled neighbour for 
some years,” replied Mr. Grandison, “indeed 
ever since he took his name out of the firm 
and retired from business. His health, which 
had been giving way, has been restored since 
he left London and the confinement of a mer- 
chant’s life.” 

“And Everard Maxwell and his brother,” 
said Colonel Rushton, “ what are they about ?” 

“ Richard Maxwell diced in India, about four 
years ago,” said Mr. Grandison. “He was 
a young man of fine talents, and was rising 
rapidly in his profession. Jiverard is at home.” 

“Tle was a noble fellow, if I remember 
rightly,” said Colonel Rushton, “and one of 
the most manly and gentlemanly persons I 
ever met with; both the sons, indeed, seemed 
to inherit their father’s vigour of intellect, and 
decision of character. Old Mr. Maxwell was 
always a remarkable man. Let me see— who 
and what was he? I think his father was bailiff 
to your grandfather, was he not?” 

F 4 
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‘¢ He was, and he held a small farm under 
my grandfather, the very same place where 
he now resides; but The Grange, which was in 
those days an old farm-house, has become a 
noble and substantial mansion. My father, 
as you are probably aware, was so anxious 
to secure Mr. Maxwell as a neighbour, that 
he sold that and the adjoining farm to him.” 

«Was there not some story,” said Mr. Rush- 
ton, “about Mr. Maxwell when a youth saving 
the life of General Grandison ?” 

“Q yes,” replied Mr. Grandison. “He saved 
my father’s life from drowning at the risk of 
his own. And his conduct, on that occasion, 
added to the courage and presence of mind 
which he showed, gave such an indication of 
his superiority of mind to my grandfather, that 
in his gratitude and admiration of the noble 
youth, he took the entire charge of him from 
that time. Tle gave him an excellent educa- 
tion, and placed him in the counting-house of 
his friend Mr. Everard, whose partner he after- 
wards became. He married, as you know, one 
of the Miss Everards, and was for many years 
the acting partner in that well-known firm.” 

The Grange is near the entrance of the same 
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beautiful valley, at whose extreme end are the 
glebe land and vicarage of Deerhurst. As they 
rode along the pleasant road which follows the 
course of the river down the valley, Mr. 
Grandison pointed out the house to Colonel 
Rushton. 

‘¢ This is our favourite ride, is it not, Arthur ?” 
he said, turning to Arthur Rushton. “ Not 
only from the beauty of the landscape, but 
because of the friends to whose residence it 
leads us- I scarcely know a man from whose 
counsel and example I have gained so much 
good, as from Everard Maxwell, and I think 
Arthur is of my opinion.” 

‘Tam, indeed,” he replied : “ Everard belongs 
to a high order of men. He commands one’s 
respect by his calm decision of character and 
conduct. I did not understand the superiority 
of Christian manliness in a layman, till 1 saw 
it exemplified in its strength and vigour by 
our friend Everard.” 

“‘He has become a professor of religion, 
then,” said Colonel Rushton. “I cannot say 
that I should have thought the better of him 
on that account some short time ago; but I 
must own, Arthur, that you and Grandison 
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have done much during the few days which I 
have now passed in your society to disarm my 
prejudices.” 

*“ How kind of you to speak thus, my dear 
father,” said Arthur, colouring and smiling as 
he met his father’s approving glance; “and 
Grandison is worthy of your commendation, for 
he is much such another as his friend Everard 
— as for me, much as I wish to be like them, 
I feel that as yet I have learnt nothing but to 
discover my own deficiencies.” 

“‘ That may be the case, my dear boy,” said 
his father, “and such, I suppose, must be the 
right commencement to excellence of any sort, 
for to discover our deficiencies is the first step 
to our seeking toremedy them. Your mother 
and I, my dear Arthur, have both been struck 
by the great improvement of your manner 
toward oursclves— that uniform respect and 
attention which you now pay to us both proves 
to me that you think humbly of yourself; and 
the more [ reflect on the subject, the more 
convinced I must feel that your change from a 
wilful self-opiniated bearing to an ingenuous 
and modest manliness can only proceed from 
religion. And yet,at the same time, I must 
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tell both you and Grandison very frankly, that 
I cannot approve of many of your new notions, 
You are both inclined to be too strait-laced, or 
in other words, to be righteous over-much. 
Be religious — every body ought to be religious 
—but don’t make yourselves too particular — 
don’t carry things to extremes. I say this between 
ourselves. I am quite disposed to think you 
right so far as I can judge of your new ways; 
but people are so apt to talk, and to misunder- 
stand the best intentions, and I would not 
give them a handle.” 

“ No, nor would I, dear sir,” replied Grandi- 
son gravely: “ I quite agree with you that we 
ought to avoid giving a handle to objectors ; 
but faulty as the best of us are, I scarcely see 
how we can avoid censure for want of wisdom 
on some points. All we can do is to try and 
do right in the sight of God and man. It is 
as silly to affect singularity in trifles as it is 
right and wise to be singular, if needs be, in 
things of vital importance.” 

Colonel Rushton either thought this kind of 
language very unintelligible, or did not feel 
disposed to reply to it, and as they rode on 
he quietly dropped the thread of their dis- 
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course, and no one seemed disposed to take it 
up again, 

‘I should scarcely have known this place 
again,” said Colonel Rushton, as they drew 
near The Grange. “ Whata fine and judicious 
taste has been at work here. The hand of 
improvement, or rather restoration, has known 
where to stop. The fault that one usually has 
to find, Grandison, when people begin to 
restore an old place like this, is that they 
overdo the thing; but here it is not so. This 
really is admirably done. That gateway, I 
suppose, is new, for I do not remember it.” 

* No,” said Mr. Grandison, “ it was always 
there, but hidden before by a clumsy granary 
and a heap of unsightly out-buildings.” 

« And that fine old oricl window, I do not 
remember it.” 

“ Because,” replied Grandison, “it had been 
bricked up some hundred years ago, and a 
huge elder tree had grown up before it. There 
was also, as you may remember, an old orchard 
full of worn-out, straggling apple trees, and 
surrounded by a high hedge on the left side 
of the house, and that, as you see, has now 
been cleared away, and the green and gentle 
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slope, on which the mansion stands, opens up 
and extends almost to that noble grove of 
beeches which crowns the summit of the hill 
behind the house. This old paddock in front 
of the house has been Ieft as it was, with its 
avenue of magnificent Spanish chestnuts. The 
old picturesque dovecot, built of the same 
stone as the mansion, has been left standing. 
In former times, I think I have been told, 
it was only to the Lord of the Manor that the 
privilege of a dovecot was allowed, which may 
account for the style of the building and the 
conspicuous site on which it was placed. 

When they arrived at the gate of the 
paddock, they found Mr. Maxwell standing 
there, and reading a letter which old Thomas, 
Mr. Vaughan’s servant, had just brought to 
him from the Vicarage. 

“ T had been debating,” said Mr. Maxwell, 
after he had welcomed the party, “ whether I 
would not ride over to see my good friend Mr. 
Vaughan, and inquire after his son’s health; 
but I find that it may be as well to wait a day 
or two, for poor Maurice Vaughan is still in a 
very precarious state — much better than when 
he arrived—and without fever— but they 
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dread a return of the fever, which would, of 
course, be followed by great consequent ex- 
haustion. You will tell your master, with my 
best respects,” he said, turning to Thomas, 
“that I hope to call on him in a day or two, 
and that I thank him much for his letter. Mr. 
Everard is from home, and I cannot answer 
one part of the letter till I have seen him.” 

«‘ Everard will be sorry that he missed you,” 
said Mr. Maxwell, addressing his visiters. 
“ Te is just gone to a justice mecting at 
Brandon, and he then intends calling at the 
Rectory to see your cousin, Mr. Grandison. 
Things are come to a sad pass at Brandon. 
The great body of the parishioners are in a 
state of open revolt against the rector and his 
curate. The church, which used to be well 
attended, is now almost deserted, and Mr. 
Carysford, it seems, instead of attending to the 
entreaties of some of his best friends, is de- 
termined to have his own way. His curate, 
who is an older man than himself, and has 
much influence over him, is full of these Oxford 
notions, and is supposed to urge him onward 
in the unwise course which he has taken, "We 
are here in the parish of Brandon, though 
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three miles at least from the town. Everard 
has, therefore, determined to see his rector, 
and to speak to him in the strongest terms in 
private. He has refused, however, to receive 
a deputation of soine of the most respectable 
men in his parish, who wished to confer with 
him before the vestry meeting, which is to be 
held on Thursday.” 

‘ But Everard will not find my cousin 
Wilton at the Rectory,” said Mr. Grandison. 

“ Then,” said Mr. Maxwell, “ he will ride 
on to Herondale, for he is resolved, if possible, 
to see him. The fact is, that Everard has 
been staying during the last week with the 
Bishop, and while he was with him, some of 
the parishioners of Brandon waited on their 
Diocesan and gave him a full account of the 
state of things since Mr. Carysford has intro- 
duced his tractarian innovations. The Bishop 
was to have come to us the week after next to 
lay the first stone of the new church, which 
Everard had set his heart on building at this 
extremity of the parish. But he now hesi- 
tates about building it in Brandon parish, and 
has been looking at another site which will 
be near the one he had fixed upon, but in 
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Mr. Vaughan’s parish, and nearly as far from 
Deerhurst church as from that of Brandon. 
He will be decided what to do by his interview 
with Mr. Carysford.” 

“ But now I think of it,” said Mr. Grandi- 
son, Everard will not find my cousin Wilton 
at his father’s, he comes to us to day, direct 
from Ravenstone, and I think the best thing 
I can do, is to ride over at once to Brandon 
to stop Everard from going to Herondale, and 
we will carry him back with us to Deercourt. 
I will take care that he shall have as long 
an interview as he pleases with Wilton, so 
that they may come to a thorough under- 
standing about the new church.” 

«Your plan is a very good one,” said Mr. 
Maxwell, “and I think my son will gladly ac- 
cept your invitation. Te has a letter from the 
Bishop to Mr. Carysford, which he promised 
to deliver in person.” 

«Brandon, if I recollect rightly,” said Colonel 
Rushton, “ was the Bishop’s own parish, before 
he was raised to the Bench.” 

«You are right,” replied Mr. Maxwell, “the | 
good Bishop was our rector, and we had very 
few dissenters while he continued with us. Now, 
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alas! they have large chapels in the town of 
Brandon ; and I am sorry to say, that they have 
crowded congregations. while the parish church 
is almost deserted. But no, I cannot say that I 
am sorry the dissenting chapels are crowded, 
much as I dislike and condemn dissent on idle 
grounds. Better, far better, is it for the people 
to go to dissenting chapels, where they can hear 
the grand and saving doctrines of the Word of 
God, preached by men who only differ from us 
on points of discipline and church government, 
than that their souls should perish for lack of 
knowledge, or what is in fact the case at the fine 
old parish church, that they be fed with poison 
and hear the great doctrine of justification by 
faith held up to obloquy, both by the rector and 
the curate. Everard and I have heard this kind 
of preaching so often lately at Brandon, that 
though we cannot, and will not leave the Es- 
tablished Church of our fathers, and attend a 
dissenting chapel, we have left our parish church, 
and for the last few Sundays have made, as you 
»know, part of Mr. Vaughan’s congregation at 
Deerhurst. I must do the people of Brandon 
the justice to say, that it is not merely on ac- 
count of the surplice, or the offertory, or the 
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credence table, or, indeed, of the more directly 
popish observances as to the manner of conduct- 
ing the services of the church, that they have 
taken such decided steps in declaring their op- 
position of the proceedings of their ministers. 
They would probably have looked upon such 
idle changes as unwise and unnecessary; but 
when the practices of the church of Rome are 
accompanied by the deadly errors in doctrine of 
that idolatrous church, it was high time for the 
laity to act with vigour, and to oppose them- 
selves to so grave an offence. But I am for- 
getting the time,” said Mr. Maxwell, taking out 
his watch. “I have been carried away by this 
sad subject, and keeping you from setting off to 
join my son. I will ring for the horses—for if 
you do not start at once, Mr. Grandison, you 
will not be in time to catch Everard. Perhaps 
Colonel Rushton will remain with me till your 
return.” 

“T was going to propose doing so,” said the 
Colonel. “ Arthur, I know, will prefer riding 
with his friend to Brandon, and I shall quite, 
enjoy an hour’s conversation with you about old 
times.” 

Little, however, was said of old times. The 
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two gentlemen were summoned to luncheon by 
Mrs. Maxwell, who now made her appearance, 
and they then walked together to the two sites, 
one in the parish of Brandon, the other in that 
of Deerhurst, which had been spoken of for the 
new church. 

Their conversation, as they walked home 
leisurely together by the side of the river, turned 
upon Everard. 

‘The last time we met,” said Mr. Maxwell, 
‘was, as you may remember, at my house in 
town. You came to transact some business with 
me on account of the Grandisons, and you were 
so good as to dine with us on that day. I per- 
fectly remember our deploring together the me- 
thodism, as we termed it, of Lady Mary, then 
in the third year of her widowhood, and we were 
speaking on sume point connected with the edu- 
cation of her son, on which she had declined, in 
the most positive manner, following our advice; 

‘we had also appealed to her through her mother, 
the Dowager Lady Herondale, who was quite 
of our opinion, but in vain. How little did I 
think, at that time, that I should ever come to 
think Lady Mary right in her religious views, 
and myself wrong.” 

G 2 
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‘And is such the case?” said Colonel Rush- 
ton. 

“ Tn truth it is! I have been all my life wrong; 
I sce it nuw, and I hope not too late; and, my 
good sir, I rejoice to have an opportunity of 
speaking to you on this subject. Perhaps like 
myself—forgive me for saying so— you have 
also hitherto misunderstood the practical charac- 
ter of true religion, and you will, I trust, kind- 
ly bear with me and hear what I have to tell 
you. You know I have been always a practical 
man, but I took my own views—made for my- 
self a kind of religion, which I thought to be 
Christianity, but which I frecly confess was not 
the Christianity of the Word of God. For in- 
stance, I studiously separated the ways of the 
Sunday from those of the week-day. On the 
Sunday I went twice to church, and took care 
that all my family did the same, and in the even- 
ing of that day I read a sermon aloud to my 
wife and children. During the rest of the week 
my principles and my practice were wholly of 
the world. I was upright and honourable, ac- 
cording to the notions of the world, but I shall 
best describe my state "by saying, that the main- 
spring of my course of action was self. Self- 
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interest, self-confidence, and self-exaltation were 
at the root of all. My religion was, consequent- 
ly, only an irksome restraint, necessarily endured 
(for I imagined it was my duty to have a re- 
ligion), and the Lord’s day was always the 
dullest day of the week to me, and, I suspect, to 
allaround me. During the week, I was diligent 
in business; but I had yet to discover, that the 
real Christian is, when diligent in business, still 
serving the Lord, serving Him as diligently and 
as perseveringly as when he is praying to Him 
or searching His word to know His will. If 
one is our Master, even Christ, He is as much 
our Master on the week-day, as on the Lord’s 
day, as much our Master in the counting-house, 
and in the social circle of our friends, as within 
the church walls, or in a congregation of public 
worshippers. The consciousness of His eye, 
who has said to His servant, ‘1 will guide thee 
with mine eye,’ is always present with us, and 
principle to Him and love to Him arc interwoven 
with the thoughts and the affections of every 
*passing hour. We feel it as religious a thing 
to be employed in our worldly calling, for we 
are then employed for Him, as when we shut 
G 3 
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out the world, with its occupations and labours, 
and are alone with our Bible and our God. 

“It is only within the last few years that I 
have been brought to my right mind on this, 
the chief concern of my existence, and how long 
I might have remained in my unawakened state, 
He alone can tell, who saw fit, in His mercy to 
my soul, to disturb and awaken me. The dan- 
gerous illness of my son was the means by which 
my mind was first decply troubled, and my son 
himself was the instrument by whom I was 
brought to the knowledge of the truth. Eve- 
rard took cold from sitting in wet clothes after 
a hard day’s hunting, and was laid up by a severe 
and dangerous attack of illness. You may sup- 
pose the state of mind in which I was when his 
doctor told me that, humanly speaking, he had 
no hope of my son’s recovery. I could hardly 
bear to return to his chamber, for I felt it would 
almost drive me out of my senses to look upon 
the face of my poor boy, and know I should 
soon see him no more; and yet I could not keep 
away from one whom I should have with me 
for so short a time. I went up again to him. 
He lay with his eyes open, but so still, that I 
thought he was not conscious of my presence. 
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I came to the foot of his bed, and fixed my eyes 
on his face, and there I stood marking the change 
which disease had made—the hollow cheeks and 
sunken eyes—and thinking over the loss I was 
about to sustain, till I could bear it no longer, 
and my grief burst forth. I hid my face in my 
hands, and groaned aloud in my agony. I was 
about to leave the room, when his voice recalled 
me. ‘Father,’ he said solemnly, ‘I cannot bear 
your tears, and yet I cannot wonder at them. 
I have desired Dr. Barton to tell me the truth; 
and I know what is to come. I am a dying 
man. Father, Iam not fit todie. It is useless 
for me to think that I can lengthen out my life, 
but I must make use of the little time I have. 
I feel utterly wretched and almost without 
hope. Father, can you not help me, can you 
not teach me? But no, I must see a clergyman 
before this day is over. Will you send to Mr. 
N , and entreat him to come to me?’ The 
Bishop was then our rector, and to him I sent. 
He came immediately, and he was alone with 
my son for nearly an hour. 

““¢ He would have it so,’ said Mr. N ; 
when he came down. ‘I begged him to let 
me leave him sooner, and told him that so long 
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an interview might be fatal.’ ‘ My state may 
be fatal without it,’ was his brief reply. ‘I 
know that this conversation will try me, and 
that my strength will scarcely bear it, but I 
must hear from your lips the extent of my 
danger, and 1 must hear if there is any hope 
for me.’ 

“ ] found my son calm, but very grave and 
sorrowful when I returned to his room; a Bible 
lay open on the table beside the bed. ‘ Do 
not close it,’ he said as I sat down beside hin, 
and turned my eyes to the Bible. ‘ Mr. N 
has proved a true friend. He has not flattered 
me. I knew he would not. He has read 
to me my sentence of condemnation, and [ 
have submitted my spirit to own it just. I 
deserve to die, not merely in body, but to die 
eternally. I have been proud and self-confident. 
But Iam so no longer. I have nothing to say in 
my defence. Iam guilty. Iam vile. I have 
been ungrateful to my Saviour and my God, 
and ingratitude is the basest of all offences! 
That true servant of God has told me also, has 
read to me from God’s word that I must not 
despair. He has set before me the gospel of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and its wonderful plan 
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of redemption. O, how simple it is! how easy 
of comprehension! I understand it, I desire 
to receive it; and I have been praying— 
praying with that good man—praying ever 
since he left me, and I do not dare to turn 
away from Him who poured out His blood for 
me. Read the passage, father—the book is 
open at the place—the fifth chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans. I think it was at the 
sixth verse—but you will find the place.’ I 
read to him that verse, ‘ while we were yet 
without strength Christ died for the ungodly.’ 
‘ Now, father, the eighth verse.’ I read to him 
the passage, ‘ God commendeth [lis love towards 
us, in that while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us. He dwelt upon the words, and 
repeated both the verses after me several times. 
‘ There is another place,’ he continued, ‘ where 
the leaf is folded down.’ I found the place, 
and read the chapter to him. He stopped at 
one verse, and begged me to read it again and 
again. ‘ This is a faithful saying, and worthy 
of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners; of whom I am 
chief.’ It was on this faithful saying that my 
poor child was enabled to lay hold. 
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“¢ Father,’ he said, ‘I now see clearly the 
love and goodness of God in all that He has 
done for me, and for all sinners; and if I die 
unforgiven, and enter into His presence un- 
forgiven, still I must love and praise the Judge 
before whose awful bar I am summoncd to 
appear. But if He should yet spare me a 
short time, and allow so barren a fig-trce to 
stand a little longer before He cuts it down 
and casts it off for ever—father, hear the 
solemn engagement I enter upon.’ And, to 
my astonishment, he raised himself in bed as 
he said this, and held out his hands to me, 
lifting up his eyes towards heaven with a look 
of the deepest reverence, ‘ If I am spared a 
little longer, I am pledged, from this moment, 
to live decidedly to God, to live as the disciple 
of Him whose name I have hitherto borne 
only to disgrace it.’ He fell back exhausted, 
and I feared that he was sinking into his last 
sleep, but I was mistaken. About an hour 
after, as I sat almost in breathless silence by 
his bed-side, I heard his respiration become 
regular and gentle. Te slept during the whole 
of that night and of the next day. He awoke 
out of danger, and was restored to me. 
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‘* Many a man, Colonel Rushton, has made, 
like Everard, a solemn promise to lead a new 
life when he supposed himself to be lying on 
his death-bed, and nothing is more common 
than for such promises to be forgotten when 
the sick chamber is left. But it has not been 
so with Everard. When he again saw Mr. 
N , the first word he spoke was to repeat 
the promise he had made so solemnly in my 
presence. Mr. N told him plainly that 
such a promise, if it was to be kept, could 
only be kept in a humble dependence on God’s 
help. He taught him how to make, and how 
to keep his engagement, and it has been kept. 
I have seen with astonishment the holy stead- 








fastness of purpose with which my son has 
applied himself to the fulfilment of that most 
sacred engagement. I must own, that once or 
twice at first I thought he was carrying things 
too far, and so I told him. I was silenced by 
the deep solemnity of look and manner with 
which he reminded me of that hour when he 
raised himself in bed and called on me to bear 
witness to his open declaration and dedication 
of himself to God. In the most natural way 
possible he said, * Father, I meant what I then 
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said. I was in downright earnest then. And 
I am pledged, and I cannot do otherwise now. 
With God’s grace I will do what I stand 
solemnly engaged to do before Him.’ 

“There was always a resolute and perse- 
vering spirit in Everard. He would, and did 
excel in whatever he undertook. He was the 
first man in his year at Cambridge; and took 
a high degree there. He was the best horseman 
in this county, the best whip, and the best shot. 
He was a true cnthusiast in all his pursuits, but 
quiet and unpretending as all true enthusiasts 
are, 2 man not of words but of deeds. From 
his childhood his character had been distin- 
guished by a manly energy, and a manly good 
sense which often astonished me when occasions 
offered for its manifestation. He would do 
nothing by halves, but was decided in every 
thing he did. The energy of his natural cha- 
racter became the energy of godliness. ‘I 
eannot,’ he said, ‘and I will not serve two 
masters,’ and he gave up all his former com- 
panions and amusements with a manly business- 
like manner, which made quite a sensation at 
the time in this neighbourhood. 

‘¢'You will be ridiculed, I said to him, when 
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he declared his intention to me. ‘I know it,’ 
he answered, ‘but I am prepared. I have not 
taken up my purpose lightly. I have sat down 
and counted the cost —and what is the cost? 
eternal gain— what shall a man give in ex- 
change for his soul? I have weighed the gain 
against the loss, and I am not to be moved 
because some thoughtless worldlings will not be 
able to understand me, and will choose to attack 
me.’ He sent in his resignation to the county 
hunt, and declined kecping an engagement he 
had made before his illness to be steward to the 
L races, and to the race ball. It was sug- 
gested to him, I am ashamed to say by myself, 
that, as he was really too unwell to take any 





part in such sports or amusements, he would 
save himself much annoyance by alleging ill 
health as his excuse. He was writing one of 
his letters of resignation when I said this, and 
he raised his head and stared me in the face. 
‘It would not be true,’ he said. ‘I can give 
only the true reason, and no other.’ He met 
with a torrent of abuse and ridicule, as I ex- 
pected he would, but he met it all with a 
gentleness which astonished me even more than 
his firmness. Some of his former associates 
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called on him to expostulate with him. He 
saw them, and listened patiently to all they 
had to say. They set before him, what they 
termed, the utter absurdity of his conduct. 
Nothing could excced the kindness and the 
sweetness of temper with which he replied to 
them, but he was immovable as a rock. I 
have seen some of those young men, when 
Everard and I have been riding or walking to- 
gether in Brandon and other places, pass him 
without even a look of recognition, or with a 
contemptuous sneer. But I never saw him 
fail in good breeding or courtesy to one of 
them. For a time he was almost like a man 
cast off by society, and had no companions but 
myself and his mother, and one or two clergy- 
men, Mr. N and Mr. Vaughan, and the 
Grandisons. But his part was taken, and 
firmly and modestly he persevered in his new 
course of life. With his Bible and Prayer- 
book in his hand, he walked to church twice 
aday. He took his place in the Sunday school 
at Brandon, as a teacher of the youngest chil- 
dren there. He was foremost in every good 





work | 
At length the spirit of hostility began to 
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die away. Everard is not a person to be de- 
spised. His old position in society he had 
resolutely quitted—but a new and higher po- 
sition was quietly and unconsciously awarded 
to him, and he has gradually won for himself, 
by his quiet manly self-possession, and by his 
decision and energy in every right and noble 
cause, the respect and admiration of the whole 
neighbourhood. Never was there a more re- 
spectful and affectionate child than Everard has 
become to his mother and myself—never have 
I seen so humble a spirit. God bless him, 
God bless him! He has taught me to respect 
him, and to desire and try to be like him,” — 
and here the father’s voice faltered, and his 
eyes filled with tears. “God for ever bless him ! 
He has been the instrument, under God, of 
bringing me to the knowledge of the truth. 
And we are, I trust, united now in a bond of 
far closer and more enduring union than that 
of parent and child.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


WueEn Geraldine came down to the library 
before dinner on that day, she found two 
gentlemen, whom she had not scen before, 
sitting there in close conversation. They rose 
as she entered the room, but continued con- 
versing together, and as the rest of the party 
began to assemble, they withdrew to a sofa at 
the further end of the room, and still continued 
in the same earnest conference. 

«You have heard me speak of Everard Max- 
well,” said Arthur Rushton to his sister. 

“Yes; is he here?” She looked toward the 
sofa as she spoke. 

“You are right, Geraldine.” 

« And the gentleman with whom he is con- 
versing with such grave earnestness?” asked 
Geraldine. 

« And who listens to him now,” said Arthur, 
with a countenance of calm and disdainful in- 
difference, he is Mr. Carysford, Grandison’s 
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cousin Wilton. But Everard has risen, and is 
coming towards us. You will find him worth 
knowing. We have heard some news about 
him to-day, which has gratified us exceedingly. 
We did not find him at the Grange, so Gran- 
dison and I rode on to meet him at Brandon, 
and left my father with Mr. Maxwell till our 
return, and it was on our return that Mr. Max- 
well announced to us the approaching marriage 
of his son to Miss N , the daughter of the 
Bishop of this Diocese. I have seldom seen 
any one appear so happy as the father did 
when he looked at his son, and told us of his 
intended marriage.” 

“‘T wonder whether you have been able to 
prevail with him,” said Arthur to Everard. 
“Tf I can read his mind from his face, I should 
say that you have reasoned and pleaded in 
vain.” 

“Y fear you are right,” replied Everard, 
“but I have given him the Bishop’s letter, 
which I see he is now reading, though I begged 
him to read it when alone. I should not have 
brought forward the subject this evening, but 
I found him alone when I came down from my 
room, and I did not wish to lose an opportunity 
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of speaking to him. It was well I did so, for 
on asking him to give me an hou before or 
after breakfast to-morrow, he told me that he 
had ordered his horses very early, having made 
an engagement to mect P , the architect, 
at his own house at Brandon at breakfast.” 

«And did Wilton tell you for what pur- 
pose?” said Mr. Grandison, who was standing 
near, and had joined them, and heard what 
Everard was saying. 

* With a view to some alterations which he 
is about to make in Brandon church,” replied 
Everard, “ alterations in the chancel, for which 
the Romanist architect is to furnish designs.” 

‘But the Bishop’s consent must be asked,” 
said Grandison, “and I suspect he will not 
allow any thing to be done at Brandon church, 
while affairs stand as they do at present 
there.” 

‘‘T fear,” said Everard, “that Wilton will 
not be forward to consult the Bishop, but on 
some points he cannot act without his consent. 
It is marvellous how little regard some of the 
Tractarian party pay to their Bishops, though 
they may say so much, in general terms, of the 
duty of obedience to Episcopal authority.” 
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“Wilton will return here to-morrow, I 
trust,” said Grandison: “I know that my 
mother expected him to remain with us some 
days.” 

“T cannot tell,” replied Everard; “but he 
talked of going to Ravenstone with Mr. P——, 
and of a visit that they, and the Prince and 
Princess Belmonte were to make together to 
Lord S .” Here the party were summoned 
to dinner. 

Geraldine sat next to Mr. Carysford at dinner, 
and he spoke to her about Ravenstone and the 
new monastery. He was an elegant and well- 
educated man, and his conversation was singu- 
larly agreeable. Geraldine was a good listener, 
and, owing to her residence abroad, she was able 
to enter with interest into many of the subjects 
he brought forward. He spoke of the pictures 
and statues of Italy, and of the foreign society 
of Rome and Florence, and he recommended to 
her some of his favourite books; but his chief 
topic was the priest at Ravenstone, father An- 
gelo, whom he described as combining in him- 
self all the noblest graces of the Christian 
character. He could scarcely understand, he 
said, and he eould only deplore that a young 
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man of such extraordinary intelligence and such 
rare holiness, one who in many respects was 80 
far before the age, could suffer his mind to be 
enthralled by what he considered the errors of 
the Romish church. He referred more particu- 
larly to the worship of the Virgin; and yet he 
could casily understand how natural it was for 
one who had been brought up in the bosom of 
the church at Rome to be carried away by a 
fiction which was so ensnaring, from its refined 
and beautiful associations, to a highly imagi- 
native mind like that of father Angelo’s. 

“YT have scarcely ever seen any thing,” he 
said, “so beautiful as the chapel and shrine of 
the blessed Virgin at Ravenstone. It is behind 
the high altar. Picture to yourself a small 
chapel, faultless in its proportions, and in the 
purest style of florid Gothic, its richly groined 
roof supported by slender columns and arches 
of peculiar grace and lightness, the ground of 
the roof of the deepest azure, glistening with 
stars of gold. The altar is of Parian marble of 
the softest white, simply adorned at either end 
by the clustered stems, and the buds and flowers 
of large lilies, some raised and others drovping 
—standing boldly out in sculptured relief from 
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the smooth and polished surface of the marble. 
On the altar stand two vases of alabaster filled 
with fresh flowers, lilies, white roses, orange 
blossoms, jasmines, and other white and fragrant 
flowers, their spotless petals presenting a lovely 
contrast to the dark-green foliage. In a niche, 
a, little above the altar, is a statue of the blessed 
Virgin, in flowing garments, her face gazing 
upwards and her hands clasped, expressive of 
the repose of grief —cealm, patient, heart-broken 
grief. The glare of daylight never enters that 
chapel. There are windows, but few and 
narrow, and filled with glass blue as the mid- 
night sky, with here and there a star of pale 
gold colour. Two tall candlesticks of wrought 
and massive gold are on the altar, with their 
large waxen candles lighted, and shedding their 
clear radiance over the fresh and snow-white 
flowers. A chalice also of wrought gold, of an 
antique shape, and embossed with large pearls 
and sapphires— an offering made that morning, 
as I afterwards heard, by the Princess to the 
shrine of the Virgin—stood upon the front of 
the altar; and a crucifix of ivory and gold, 
also the gift of the Princess, lay upraised and 
resting against the chalice. Above them hangs a 
H 3 
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silver lamp, suspended from the roof, always 
burning, and flinging its bright rays upon the 
lovely statue of the Virgin mother. 

“Tt was in that chapel I first saw father 
Angelo. He was knecling on the steps of the 
altar, his arms folded on his chest, his face bent 
downwards. At some distance from him stood 
a youthful acolyte, slowly swinging his silver 
censer. I would have retreated, but so profound 
was the stillness of the sacred place, so deep 
the devotion of the holy man, that I stood as 
spell-bound, fecling that the sound of my own 
footfall would be a kind of sacrilege. Nothing 
could be more striking than the contrast be- 
tween the tall, graceful figure of the kneeling 
priest, the noble contour of his manly head and 
neck, his dark garments, falling in loose folds 
upon the marble steps and blending with the 
gloom, and the innocent face and fair and 
clustering hair of the child, whose alb of snowy 
white, and silver chain and censer, shone forth 
from the soft clouds of incense which rose up, 
rolling and dispersing about him, and filling the 
little sanctuary with its rich and oriental fra- 
grance. As I stood there, the organ in the 
outer chapel broke upon the stillness with 
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sounds of almost unearthly melody, and soft 
and swelling voices rose and fell with the full 
swect toncs of the music. The priest rose up 
from his knees—he turned and saw me A 
look of astonishment came over his face — but 
a smile full of kindness succeeded. He ad- 
dressed me by my name, and assured me that 
my presence in the chapel was no intrusion. 
J have seen him frequently since, and have sat 
with him in his little chamber till long after 
midnight, listening to the beautiful and affect- 
ing records of church history. The versatility 
of his talents, his extensive information, and, 
above all, the sanctity of his life, must win for 
him adiniration and respect wherever he is 
really known.” 


“T should like to know upon what subject 
Wilton was discoursing with such earnestness 
to Miss Rushton,” said Everard to Miss Gran- 
dison, when the gentlemen came from the 
dining-room. “1 suspect it was the same about 
which he has been cloquent to me — the chapel 
and the priest of Ravenstone.” 

“You have guessed rightly,” she replied, 
‘and Miss Rushton has been speaking of 
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nothing else to me since we Ieft the dining- 
room. She has caught some of Wilton’s en- 
thusiasin, and is quite anxious to visit Raven- 
stone. I could not help thinking of Rose, and 
rejoicing that she had not heard Wilton’s ac- 
count of that beautiful chapel and of father 
Angelo. Rose would be carried away at once; 
and I must confess to you, that from what I 
have heard of father Angelo, not from Wilton, 
but in other quarters, I am disposed to think 
he must be a very superior person.” 

“ T have no doubt he is a very gifted person,” 
said Everard, “and much as I abhor the 
system to which he is devoted, I should be 
sorry to judge him or any man; but from what 
I hear of him, I dread his influence upon your 
cousin Wilton. Will your sister be absent 
much longer ?” he continued. 

“Q no,” replicd Miss Grandison. ‘ We 
expect Rose with my grandmother and aunt at 
the end of this week. They have been at 
Leamington during the last month for my poor 
aunt’s health, but I fear she 1s not much better. 
I think I know the reason why you ask about 
Rose,” she added, “ for I have had a letter this 
very morning from dear Lucy N——, an- 
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nouncing an event which we have all heard of 
with unmingled pleasure, and allotting to Rose 
and myself an office which we shall be delighted 
to fill. And when will Lucy require the at- 
tendance of her bridemaids ?” 

“T suppose in about a fortnight after the 
Bishop has paid his promised visit to Lady 
Mary,” said Everard. 

« And Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell and you are 


>soid Miss Grandi- 


coming to us then, I hope,’ 
son. ‘We shall be a large party, for the 
Rushtons will probably be here at the same 
time. They leave us to-mororw for Flerondale, 
but will return next week. I wish Miss Rush- 
ton to know your Lucy and her charming 
mother.’ 

“Have you known Miss Rushton long?” 
inquired Everard. 

“ We have never scen her till she came to us 
afew days ago. Colonel Rushton, as you are 
well aware, was an old friend of my father’s — 
one of the executors to his will; and Mr. Ar- 
thur Rushton is a great favourite at Deercourt, 
but we have known little of the ladies of the 
family till now. Mamma has frequently invited 
them, but something has always prevented their 
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coming to us. We like much what we have 
seen of them, but they have lived a great deal 
in the world, and I suspect look upon our ways 
at Deercourt as somewhat unaccountable. How- 
ever, both Mrs. Rushton and Geraldine are so 
truly amiable, and so gentle, that we cannot 
help feeling inuch interested about them. My 
only fear,” continued Miss Grandison, “is, lest 
they should judge of the high standard of re- 
ligion which we endeavour to live up to, by our 
inconsistencies, or, 1 onght to say, by my own. 
As for my dear mother, I have little fear of her 
exciting any prejudice in them against religion. 
She is so admirably consistent, so kind to every 
one, and so skilled in the exercise of that wisdom, 
which is gentle, and full of good fruits, without 
partiality and without hypocrisy, that she is 
wise to win souls, both with and without the 
Word. You have met Mr. Arden and _ his 
sister here, and they have often spoken to 
us about their sister, Mrs. Rushton, and her 
children.” 

« And they are also coming to Deercourt, 
are they not?” 

“Yes, we expect them next weck, and they 
zo to the Vicarage when they leave us.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


(GFERALDINE had never been separated from her 
sister till the marriage of Lady Lyndon. They 
had both felt their separation keenly, and had 
written constantly to one another; and Geral- 
dine’s letters from Dcercourt had awakened a 
lively interest in her sister’s mind about the 
Grandisons. 

‘‘T wish Geraldine were back at Deercourt,” 
she said to Lord Lyndon, after reading a letter 
of her sister’s from JTerondale; without in- 
tending to draw any invidious comparison be- 
tween the family there and that at Deercourt, 
she has made me feel much more anxious to join 
the one party than the other. Nothing can be 
kinder than the reception she has met with at 
Herondale, and the place must be most mag- 
nificent, and the style of living very splendid, 
but it seems to be the same common-place sort 
of existence that one meets with every day in 
the world. There is a charm of freshness and 
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simplicity about Decrcourt which is quite new 
to me; and, added to this, I must confess that 
after reading Geraldince’s account of Lady Mary 
and her daughter, and Mr. Grandison, and even 
of my brother Arthur, I have begun to feel 
rather uneasy about myself. I am not sure, 
dear Lyndon, that we are in the right way, 
seeking nothing but amusement and self- crati- 
fication. My heart has ached as well as my 
head, when, after nights of dissipation and days 
of idleness, I have received one of Geraldine’s 
letters from Deercourt. I hope she will not 
fail to return on Monday, and write to me a 
long letter by Tuesday’s post. I must know 
more of Lady Mary and her daughter Elizabeth.” 

The Rushtons did return to Deercourt on the 
Monday, and Geraldine wrote to her sister by 
the post of the following day. 

« You look very pale and unwell, my dear 
Julia, this morning,” said Lord Lyndon to his 
wife when he came down to breakfast on the 
Wednesday morning. 

“* T am very unwell,” she replied. “ Really 
Lyndon, this life is killmg me. Every morning 
the languor which comes over me is so dis- 
tressing, that I can hardly summon the resolu- 
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tion to dress. Last night, after that exciting 
Opera, and the glare and heat of that most 
stupid party at Mrs. Munden’s, I could not 
help deploring, as we drove home—yes very 
seriously deploring, the price we are paying for 
our pleasures, if pleasures they can be called, 
sacrificing health, and ease, and comfort, for 
what? to keep our place in the giddy round of 
senseless dissipation. Lady Fosbroke laughed 
at me unmercifully yesterday for complaining 
of headache and languor so early in the 
season, and told me that she did not know 
what would become of me by the time it was 
over. She endeavoured to comfort me by the 
assurance that I should in time get accustomed 
to this way of living. ‘It was the same with 
mycself,’ she said, ‘ at first. I well remember 
what it was to complain of headache and 
languor, and to look like a ghost, but I have 
got over it all now. And I assure you,’ she 
added, ‘it is half fancy.’ But she seems to 
me to have been worn down to nothing but 
bones and sinews, and to look like a ghost 
now. My dear Lyndon, why should we live 
this kind of life? I quite dread the thought 


of realising her words, and getting hardened to 
it.” 
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“ T am sure, Julia,” he replied, “ I have no 
particular inclination for it. I thought you 
wished to go out in your own circle, and I 
know that it always gives me pleasure to see 
you admircd, still I am quite ready to stay at 
home with you. But you look so bright and 
blooming every night, and seem in such high 
spirits, that I can scarcely persuade myself 
that you are really suffering from this way of 
life.” 

‘“ Oh Iam excited then, and indeed I fecl 
very well, and in excellent spirits at the time ; 
but this reaction follows, and you see what 
I am this morning —sv languid and_ stupid, 
Lyndon, that, till you took up that newspaper, 
I had forgotten that 1 expected a letter from 
Geraldine, and that— Yes, there it is,” she 
added, and her animation of manner returned, 
and the colour came back to her cheek. — 
“Two letters, dear Charles, for me! One 
from dear good aunt Susan, and the other from 
my own darling sister, and full of violets. O 
how sweet they smell! the very breath of 
spring ! and they are still fresh. There is some- 
thing quite delightful to me in the fragrance 
of real country flowers. And here is a long 
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letter, unusually long even from Geraldine, who 
knows I like a history from her. They are at 
Deercourt again, Charles. 

« But you have eaten no breakfast, my dear 
Julia, you have not even begun.” 

« Because I had no appetite,” she replied, 
“but I mean to eat when T have read my letter. 
I know too, that you will like to hear it.” 


« We have left Herondale, and they were 
so kind to me there, that I was sorry to leave 
them; but I am now quietly writing to you, 
my dearest Julia, in my own pleasant room at 
Deercourt, and I find myself returning to it 
with a kind of home fecling. Mamma is lying 
down, and Marguerite is putting my things 
into the drawers, and expressing every now 
and then, in a few quiet words, sometimes to 
me and sometimes to herself, her pleasure in 
getting back to Deercourt. We arrived about 
an hour before luncheon, and were ushered 
into the saloon, where we found an old lady, 
who proved to be Lady Mary’s mother, the 
dowager Lady Herondale. Mamma, who had 
often met her many years ago, knew her im- 
mediately, and told me afterwards that she was 
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surprised to see how little she was altered by 
age. She received us in a very friendly and 
even courteous manner. ‘I am glad you are 
come,’ she said: ‘ we were sadly disappointed 
to learn that you had gone to Herondale the 
very day that we arrived here. I am quite 
happy to find some reasonable beings here, for 
I am often bored to death with the persons 
that Lady Mary picks up. To tell you the 
truth, I dislike your good people, and they 
sometimes abound here.’ 

‘¢ T cannot say that these remarks produced 
a favourable impression upon me. JI was indeed 
startled to discover so different a spirit from 
that which I had expected to meet in the 
mother of Lady Mary. Ier countenance, too, 
though her features are handsome, is far from 
prepossessing. There is something almost for- 
bidding in its usual expression. She js, however, 
extremely gracious to us Her daughter, Lady 
Grace Vivian, came in with Lady Mary, soon 
after. She is more like a beautiful shadow 
than a creature of flesh and blood. And I 
never saw such an expression of fixed and 
incurable sorrow as that on her pale sweet face. 
She is in deep mourning, almost a widow’s 
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mourning: her manners are cold and distant, 
and she seldom spcaks, or seems indeed to take 
an interest in any subject. Mr. Vivian, as you 
are aware, 1s our minister at one of the German 
courts, and at the earnest entreaty of Lady 
Mary, he brought Lady Grace to England last 
autumn in the hope that she might derive 
some benefit from the air of her native country, 
and take up her abode for a time at Deercourt 
with her sister and mother. The cause of her 
gricf was the death of her last surviving child, 
who was on the eve of marriage at the time 
she died. 

“But T will talk of other subjects. Papa is 
dehighted to return to Deercourt. He had 
rather an amusing source of annoyance at 
If{erondale—what he terms the detestable 
dishes of the French cook; whom Lord 
Herondale thinks a very superior artiste, be- 
cause he pays him a very exorbitant salary. 
Mamma and I were made the confidants of his 
secrct complaints of Monsieur Olivicr’s bad 
cookery. He is warm in his commendation of 
the delicate neatness and the plain fare of 
Deercourt. Here, indeed, all is in keeping, a 
plain and noble simplicity of manners— dress 
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— furniture — cookery — every thing. There 
are few of those lnxurics which seem, as Arthur 
says, to have been increasing so much of late 
years, and none of that state or grandeur which 
are certainly very striking at Herondale. 
There is at Deereourt an air of domestic 
comfort, an ease, which is to me infinitely 
preferable. 

« But I must tell you about Rose Grandison. 
When we came in from J]erondale I looked 
about—that is, only with my cyes— for Rose 
or Elizabeth, but neither of them appeared. I 
saw, as I told you, the old Lady Herondale, 
and Lady Mary and her sister, and just before 
luncheon Mr. Grandison and Arthur made 
their appearance. \WWe went to luncheon, but 
neither Rose or Elizabeth appeared. The 
luncheon was half over, and the gentlemen, who 
were going to take a long ride beyond Bran- 
don, had left the table, when Lady Mary 
began to wonder what could have kept her 
daughters so long away, and turned to me, 
beggmg that I would go to their sitting-room, 
and bring them both down —‘ for,’ she added, 
‘T now remember that I left them there two 
hours ago, and they said nothing of going out 
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when I was with them.’ J went to seek them. 
Their sitting-room is in an old square tower, 
which formerly stood apart from the house 
at the end next the flower garden: it is now 
connected with the house by a kind of gallery, 
T might almost call it a covered garden, filled 
with large orange trees and other exotics, roofed 
with glass, and opening on the southern side, 
which is a colonnade of pillars filled between 
their open spaces with glass, upon tlie broad 
terrace which extends the whole length of the 
house, and from which, at intervals, broad 
flights of steps Jead down to the glades and 
slopes, and cedar shades of the beautiful garden. 
Tt is the pleasantest room I ever saw, panelled 
with cedar, and filled with old-fashioned and 
comfortable furniture, chairs and sofas of the 
Louis Quinze date, covered with velvet, once 
green, and still strong and serviceable, though 
its colour is almost gone. 

«There is one lovely picture in this room, 
the portrait of Lady Mary, by Hupner, when 
sixteen, as a peasant girl ina brown gown with 
a large straw hat, shading a face which for 
intelligence, modesty, and angelic swectness 
could scarcely be matched. 
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“T was passing quickly through the gallery 
to this pleasant room, when my steps were 
arrested by a few soft notes of music, and a 
few clear tones of the sweetest voice I ever 
heard. I stood, as if spell-bound, listening for 
the sounds which had left such sweetness on my 
ear fo come again —in less than a minute they 
came, and now J passed on with noiseless foot- 
steps, though searecly thinking why I trod so 
lightly. When I reached the door I paused — 
it was partly open, and I could not resist gazing 
into the room betore I entered, for I saw that I 
was unobserved, The wide and mullioned 
windows were open, but the hg¢ht was subdued 
by the awnings of the thick outward blinds which 
had been let down and covered them. In the 
mellowed light, the face and figure of the 
singer were scen in profile. She was sitting 
before a piano-forte, an open volume rested on 
the desk-frame of the instrument, and a inusic 
book and ink-stand lay on the small table beside 
her. And this is Rose Grandison! I said to 
myself; and I felt, as I fixed my gaze upon the 
youthful creature before me, that I saw some- 
thing like the ideal of female loveliness. I 
have seen many beautiful faces, but none so 
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very lovely as hers, none so full of intellectual 
refinement, a head and brow of faultless contour, 
the dark-brown hair gathered almost with 
negligence into a thick but simple knot at the 
back of that graceful head, a few careless waves 
falling lightly over the cheek, and that check 
eoloured with a rosc-hke red which came and 
went with every change of emotion; and now 
she touched the keys of the piano-forte and 
sounded some sweet notes of the instrument, 
and at the same time, «few still sweeter notes 
rose from her lips, and now she turned to the 
table and’ rapidly dotted them down upon the 
music book, and then again she touched the 
keys and sung again, and again she dotted 
down the notes. And now she had finished 
her task, and she took the music book from the 
table, and placed it upon the piano-forte, and 
she drew her scat closer to the instrument, and 
hghtly running over the keys, with a short and 
brilliant prelude, she sung the song she had 
composed. Where did she find the following 


words ? 
“ Hark, O hark! 
"Tis the glad note of the lark. 
Rise my soul, exultant soaring, 
Rise, thy dayspring pure, adoring, 
I 3 
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Now the dawning glory mark, 
From shadows dark. 


“Come, sweet light, 
Cheer my spirit, chase my night, 
Ifence thou weary, waketil season. 
Throbbing pulse, distiacted rcasen, 
Fitful fever take your flight, 
Tleaven is bright. 

“<«T must introduce myself, J said, looking 
round, ‘since Miss Grandison is not here to 
introduce me,’ and having done so, I delivered 
my errand. 

«< And Thad forgotten you all,’ said Rose, 
‘and yet to you alone I should and would 
have gone immediately to weleome you bi ch to 
Deercourt. 

«<Q, IT assure you, Elizabeth is not here,’ 
she continued as T again looked around me ; 
‘she is not hidden behind the folds of that 
skreen, nor has she evaporated and vamished 
into thin air. She went off to mect Miss 
Vaughan on some parish visit to the schools, or 
to the poor, and left her friend’s note, which I 
was to give to mamma, to account for her ab- 
sence. She will be at home an hour or two 
before dinner, but not sooner. Dear Elizabeth, 
IT wish I were like her—so unselfish and so 
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pains-taking! but I really think she has as 
much pleasure in the cottages and the school 
as I have among my music books and paintings. 
Teo about among the poor, and J teach the 
children, because it pleases mamma, and because 
my brother wishes me to do so, but J] must 
confess to you that it is hard work, and most 
unpleasant to me. 

“<Q, do tell me, Miss Rushton,’ she said, as 
we passed through the orangery, ‘are these 
orange blossoms as large and fragrant as those 
in Italy? IT know that in those southern 
climates where the fruit ripens in the open air 
there is a ruddy glow on that side which is 
next the sun; and yet the scent of orange 
blossoms, even in this country, is to me almost 
uninatched for swectness.’ 

“ She broke off a branch thickly laden with 
its ivory flowers, and gave it to me. 

“¢ Perhaps you will not prize as much as I 
do these flowers which have been sv common 
to you, though one never grows tired of flowers, 
whenever they come forth and bloom. With 
every returning season, they are as sweet, as 
beautiful, and as welcome as ever.’ 

“| had written thus far when J heard a light 
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tap at my door, and in a moment after the 
sweet face of Rose Grandison appeared. 

“* 1am come,’ she said, ‘to carry you off to 
one of my favourite haunts. You really must 
not sit writing in-dvors, on such a day as this, 
a summer day in spring— 

“¢ T know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 

Where ox-lips and the nodding violet grows ; 


Quite over-canopied with lush woodbine, 
With sweet musk-roses and with eglantine. 


Or rather, in plain prose, I hnow a bank quite 
blue with violets, where the whole air around 
is scented with their sweetness, and if you wish 
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for violets you must come with me. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


“T TELL you, child, I do not ask for your opimion 
on these subjects, or, indeed, on any. Do you 
think, at my age, that it is at all likely I should 
need instruction from my own grandchild?” 

“ But, dear grandmaimma, I should not think 
of presuming to take the liberty you accuse me 
of,” said Miss Grandison meckly. 

“QO pray, Elizabeth, don’t let me have any 
of your meck airs — I dislike your affected meek- 
ness as much as your dictation. Of course you 
would not presume openly to teach me, but do 
not think I am quite the dolt you take me for. 
1 understand your insinuations, and Iet me tell 
you, there is a way of giving an indirect ad- 
monition—of talking at a person— which is to 
me quite as intolerable as levelling a direct and 
pointed attack.” 

It happened that poor Lady Herondale was 
too well acquainted with this way of speaking, 
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for she was accustomed to the mode of indirect 
attack, or talking at another. 

‘« T knew well enough,” she continued, “ what 
you meant when you went on praising Maurice 
Vaughan to Miss Rushton, and expatiating on 
the subject of missionaries. Missions, indeed! 
the whole scheme is a mere chimera. It never 
did sueceed, and it never will. I believe, Mrs. 
Rushton, you are of my opinion.” 

 T hope not,” said Mr. Arden, “and I think 
not, from what Caroline has been saying to me 
on the subject this morning.” 

« As for you, Mr. Arden, I have no patience 
with you —nor do I well know what to make 
of you— you have been scarcely four-and-twenty 
hours in the house, and I think you have con- 
tradicted me as many times. Really, you have 
grown quite insufferable since you have taken 
up the absurd notions of Lady Mary and her 
set. What can be your reason for always hold- 
ing a different opinion from mine I cannot di- 
vine.” 

“ 1 beg your ladyship’s pardon, inost humbly, 
for any offence I may have given by the manner 
of my contradictions,” he said drily. “ My 
manner, like my temper, is none of the best, but 
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if your opinion has been the expression of an 
error, I hold to my right, and I claim my 
privilege, as a minister of the truth, to differ 
from your ladyship, not only in my thoughts 
but by my words.” 

“You are a very provoking person, Frank 
Arden,” replied Lady Herondale, “and allow 
me to tell you, not improved by your new 
notions. Your temper is as bad as ever. We 
were old allies, but IT have done with you. IT 
used to take your part, when people complained 
of your cutting, caustic remarks, but I tell you 
plainly, I shall do 0 no longer.” 

“YT have fought by your ladyship’s . side 
against the truth too often,” said Mr. Arden, 
“and [ ean easily understand that you feel 
piqued with me for turning against you, but 
we shall yet agam be allies. You will come 
round, I know you will, to the right side, as I 
have done.” 

“* Nover, sir, never.” 

“ Never to the right side, madam !—do you 
know what you are saying? Never to the right: 
does your ladyship always intend to remain in 
the wrong ?” 
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“What you call right, sir,” she retorted 
sharply, “ I call wrong.” 

« No, madam, no,” he replied coolly, “ your 
conscience tells you at this moment who is right 
and who is wrong, and you are obliged to have 
a skirmish with your conscience as well as with 
me, and, therefore, you are displeased with it 
and with me, and speak so warmly. You are 
‘full of prejudices against many things, which in 
your conscience you cannot disprove.” 

‘TY full of prejudices! I a prejudiced person, 
sir! I do not know any one so entirely without 
prejudice as myself.” 

« Because, madam, you do not know yourself. 
You remind me, forgive me for saying so, of the 
lady who expressed her dislike to the French 
nation in very strong terms, and who said with 
much indignation to some one who accused her 
of being prejudiccd, ‘I hate prejudice, I hate 
the French.’ But prejudice is the child of ig- 
norance; and I feel convinced that when you 
once determine to scarch into the subject, to 
which you now set up so blind an opposition — 
to use the exccllent sense God has given you, 
and judge impartially — you will take the right 
view, and come over to the right side. I speak 
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thus,” he said gravely, and with a softened man- 
ner, “ because I have becn, and as you know, 
not many years ago, as opposed to the truth as 
your ladyship now is. I have cause to bless 
God for having opened my eyes. He has 
humbled my pride, and has brought me to la- 
ment my former mistaken opinions, and to cor- 
rect them. I pray with all my heart that He 
may do the same for you. I might have been 
silent and not have run the risk of offending 
against the rules of good breeding, by differing 
so often and so decidedly from your ladyship, 
but there is a point where the common rules of 
good breeding may be out of place. I am a 
minister of Christ, and we are both perishing 
sinners—you as well as I. Life is uncertain, 
but this is certain, that we must both soon be 
called to our great account. We may be all 
classed under two heads, the self-righteous and 
the self-condemned. I have long belonged to 
the former class, you still belong toit. I thank 
God that I belong to it no longer. I have 
yiclded to the convicting and condemning power 
of God’s Word and Spirit. I have thrown down 
the arms of my rebellion, and I own myself’ to 
be conquered and subdued, but not by the wrath 
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of God, which I deserve, but by love, the love 
of God in Christ. Your ladyship’s strict in- 
tegrity and uprichtness, the high and honourable 
course which you had pursued through life, 
have hitherto been your strong-holds, nay, they 
have been little better than snares to you. I 
hope to see your strong-holds thrown down, 
your snares broken.” 

“ Really, Frank Arden-—really, sir, you go 
too far,” said the old lady, rising, and drawing 
up her stately figure to its full height, while the 
colour rose to crimson in her cheeks, and her 
dark eyes almost flashed with anger. “ I will 
bear this no longer; it is perfectly intolerable.” 

“Tt is unanswerable,” he replied with a 
calmness and even jildness not natural to him. 
‘ The truth as it is in Jesus will commend it- 
self to your conscience, however offensive it may 
be to your will and inclination. I am glad to 
have had this explanation, Lady Herondale. 
You will know what to expect from me in fu- 
ture. I say this with no wish to offend. I 
have a high esteem and respect for your lady- 
ship. I ought to have both, for I have received 
nothing but kindness from you. J have cause 
to be grateful to you, and I am grateful, but I 
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must risk your displeasure, rather than prove a 
false and faithless friend to you.” 

‘Tt is well for me, at least,” she replied, and 
she turned angrily away, “that you have not 
exposed me and yourself to others, by such 
unwarrantable language. JT am glad that your 
sister and Elizabeth left the room as you began 
your sermon, or I should rather say your 
attack.” The hot tears gathered in her eyes 
and fell, but she knew that he could not see 
them, for her back was towards him. Tossing 
back her head, she opened the door; the handle 
of the lock rattled in her hand — the door closed 
upon her; perhaps it banged slightly, or perhaps 
it slipped from her hand, and she only scemed 
to bang it. 

Lady Mary found her mother walking up 
and down the orangery with hurried steps and 
a heated countenance. 

“What has happened, dear mother?” she 
said affectionately. 

“Q, never mind, never mind,” she replied. 
‘* Nothing has happened, but that Frank Arden 
has been rating me with a sharpness worthy 
of himself. I am astonished at the liberties 
he takes—but I respect him though I am 
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very angry with him. I was never so spoken 
to in my life. But he is an honest man, Mary. 
He used to be a favourite of mine, a great 
favourite —notwithstanding his rough caustic 
speech—and he is still one of the friends I 
value most in the world. He has dared to 
speak the truth to me, and though I could 
have struck hun, I respect him. He is an 
honest man, and a good man. Don’t ask me 
any more about it. He is right, and I am 


wrong. ” 


That day, at dinner, Mr. Arden took his 
place next Lady Herondale. she turned and 
looked at him as they scated themselves, 

“Tam always pleased to have an old friend 
next me,” she said, and she looked pleased. 
“Mr. Vaughan has at last brought his son 
to Deercourt,” she added. “ How very pale 
and ill he still looks, but what a fine expres- 
sion of countenance — what unaffected ease 
of manner! I should not have known him 
for the bashful, awkward lad that I remember: 
I am vastly pleased with the little I have 
seen of him. His good old father brought 
him up to me soon after they entered the room, 
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and he has been telling me of a tomb which 
he found in a burying-ground at Calcutta — 
the tomb of a sweet sister of mine. My dear 
father, as perhaps you have heard, was for 
many years in India, and one of the supreme 
council in Bengal. It was not till my uncle’s 
death, when he came to the title, that he 
left India. My eldest sister and brother were 
born there. But I must tell you how gratified 
T feel by what I find Maurice Vaughan has 
been doing. Tie had the tomb repaired be- 
fore he left India, and has brought me a 
drawing of it. You can tell me something, 
I dare say, of bis proceedings in India and 
Africa, but IT mean to read the journal which 
he has published. T find that my daughter 
Mary has it, and that she has lent it to Lady 
Grace.” 

“TI do not see Lady Grace,” said Mr. Arden. 
“T hope she is not too unwell to dine with us.” 

“Indeed she is,” replied Lady Herondale. 
“She is worse to-day than I have seen her 
for some time, so very low and so languid 
and indifferent about every thing. She makes 
herself ill, and I scold and coax by turns, but 
all to no purpose. She seems to care for no 
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one but my niece Rose. And Jane Vivian 
was certainly like Rose, though Jane was 
a plain likeness of her cousin, and wanted her 
play of countenance and swect expression. 

* Do look at Rose now,” she continued, “as 
she listens to the conversation between her 
brother and the younger Mr. Vaughan — her 
very looks seem to speak.” 


“My dear Miss Vaughan,” said the old 
lady, when the ladics entered the saloon after 
dinner, “I want you to come and sit next 
me. Yes, you may get your work, but you 
must talk as well as work. I wish to hear 
something about your brother’s life as a Mis- 
sionary. What was that story he was telling 
of those horrible wretches, a part of whose 
religion it is to commit murder ? I only caught 
a word here and there at dinner. Did J hear 
aright, I thought he called them Tugs. I 
suppose I shall find some account of them in 
his journal. My daughter has it, but I doubt 
if she will read it; nay I begin to fear that 
nothing here on earth will ever interest her 
again.” 


Miss Vaughan was able to tell many stories 
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about the Thugs, which filled Lady Herondale 
with amazement and horror; and she did not 
fail 1o dwell on the fact that murder of the 
most treacherous and frightful kind was part 
of the religious system of that extraordinary 
people; and that a portion of the spoil taken 
from their victims is always considered as 
dedicated to their goddess Kulee, a fabled 
monster of iniquity and cruclty. 

“Ts there not a cause,” she added, “for 
wishing to introduce the mild and lovely re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ among the idolaters of 
every land ?” 

Lady Herondale listened in silence: she 
said nothing in approval, but she offered no 
objection. 


«What will you say, Mr. Arden,” she said 
afterwards to him, “if, after all, I give up my 
prejudices against Missionaries. It is of little 
consequence, I know, whether I approve or 
disapprove, because I can do but little to aid or 
injure them.” 

“IT do not say so,” he replied. “It is true, 
dear madam, that whether you and I approve 
or not, God can and will carry on His own 
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designs without us, but the weakest effort of 
even the humblest individual to give glory to 
His great name, and to save a perishing 
fellow-creature, is pleasing to [lis sight, and 
will be rewarded by Him; and, Ict me add, 
Tam not astonished to find your prejudices 
giving way. As I told you, I confidently 
expect that they will all gradually disappear 
as you bring them ito the clear sunlight of 
the truth, just as the cold mists and vapours of 
the night melt and disperse beneath the power- 
ful beams of the sun.” 

“But Tam so struck by this Missionary,” 
she said. ‘IIe is such a gentleman, so refined 
in his ideas, and yet so frank in his manner, 
so extremely well-bred! Where in the world 
he can have acquired his manners I cannot 
imagine, for, instead of living in good society, 
he has banished hunself among heathens and 
savages.” 

‘We has had the Bible, the best teacher of 
good manners in the world,” replied Mr. Arden. 
«The man, madam, who does not learn good 
manners under that teacher, though he may 
shine in society as the finest of fine gentlemen, 
has often but the spirit of a selfish clodpole 
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under the graceful garb which outwardly adorns 
him. Trust me, the occasions are not rare when 
such a character betrays his origin to be of the 
dust of the earth. It is when the Lord and 
Giver of life breathes into the man the breath of 
spiritual life, and he becomes a new crcature, 
that his mind acquires the real refinement, 
his manners the genuine gracefulness of the 
Christian character. 

“Excuse me for saying so—I may be ac- 
quitted of the rudeness of the assertion by the 
fact that you now appear to be changed— but 
I have sometimes deemed even your ladyship to 
be wanting in refinement of heart. Your man- 
ners were usually faultless as to their outward 
polish, but there is a vulgarity of the heart, 
often met with in persons of the highest rank. 
Your worthy old lady’s maid, Mrs. Dowgate, as 
vulgar a body as I ever saw, is utterly without 
this vulgarity of the heart. She always reminds 
me of the Apostle’s words, ‘Be pitiful, be 
courteous.’ I scareely know a more unselfish 
and tender spirit.” 

“ Indeed, sir,” she replied, “ J am not much 
flattered by your insinuation of my inferiority 
in refinement to good old Dowgate.” 
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“But have you not been proud and over- 
bearing in spirit, dear madam? and is any thing 
more opposed to the lowly, lovely graces of the 
Christian character than pride? Nothing is so 
common, and, therefore, such a sign of vulga- 
rity of heart, as pride. I know what [T am 
speaking of, for I have been full of this vulgar 
gin, and I have had no excuse. I am not like 
yourself, a person of high rank, nor have I been 
exposed to the temptations of your dangerous 
sphere in society. I have had far less, in every 
sense, to be proud of, and T have been hatefully 
proud, without even the grace of manners 
which has usually, though not always, distin- 
guished your ladyship. I say not always, for, 
to speak figuratively, the rough coarse selvage 
of the inner clothing has sometimes projected 
beyond the glossy robe of broidered velvet.” 

« And in this way, sir, you would reconcile 
me to your rebuke. But I believe that I 
deserve it. I have been proud, and I have 
looked upon pride as at least a noble sin. I 
will try to think of it as you do; and let me 
beg that henceforth you will tell me plainly of 
my sin whenever you perccive it. Do not spare 
me. I must hear the truth, whether I will or 
no, at the last.” 
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“YT thank you, dear madam,” he replied, 
‘for the permission you have given me. 1 will 
not abuse it; but you must kindly bear with the 
infirmities of my temper, and you must kindly 
forgive inc for any offence I have now given by 
my way of speaking. But I think I know 
your ladyship’s character well enough to know 
that less direct speaking than that which I have 
used, though it might have displeased you less, 
would have inade no impression.” 

« And so, sir, you think that, in the exercise 
of your profession as a spiritual physician, it is 
better for me to take your pil in all its bitter- 
ness, than to have it gilded —and you are right. 
I will think over what you have said, and I will 
read any books you may lend me.” 


3 


“JT would beg you,” he said, “to confine 
your reading to one hook, and that is the Bible. 
Will you promise me to do this?” 

“TY will,” she replied. “ But must T confess 
my ignorance? J know not how to read it, so as 
to get the good I need from it. Will you, my 
good friend—for my friend I am convinced 
you are—will you, while you remain at Deer- 
court, come every day for an hour to my dress- 
ing-room and read it with me, to put me in 
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the way of profiting by what I read? Old as 
I am, I need leading strings at first to enable 
me afterwards to go alone.” 

“1 will do so with pleasure, my dear lady, 
and you must allow me to hope that soon after 
our return home—we have a visit to pay first 
to the Vaughan’s—you will do Susan and my- 
self the honour of paying us your long-promised 
visit to my Parsonage.” 

“T should be most happy to accept your in- 
vitation,” she replied, “ without any hesitation, 
but poor Lady Grace is in so depressed a state 
that I cannot bear to leave her.” 

« But perhaps we may induce her to accom- 
pany you.” 

“YT doubt it, I doubt it,” said the old lady, 
“but I shall thank you from my heart if you 
prevail; and you and your good sister are such 
old friends, that I will hope poor Grace may be 
prevailed upon to visit you. IJ see that she 
seems to take to Miss Arden more than to any 
one in this house, except Rose, whom she loves 
more than any creature in the world. But you 
don’t know Lady Grace. She is even more 
opposed to your views of religion than I have 
been. She always has been so. She was, as 
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you know, at one time a reigning beauty in the 
high circles in which she moved, one of the 
most elegant and one of the most fastidious, but 
a thorough woman of the world. She is nowa 
mere wreck of what she was, both in person and 
in health; and she has yielded herself up so en- 
tirely to her gricf, that it has fairly mastered 
her in every way. No one but a person con- 
stantly with her as I am would believe to what 
a state of wretchedness she has reduced herself. 
She never opens her Bible, though I assure you 
I have tried, as well as Lady Mary, to persuade 
her to do so. I fear she never prays. Her 
sister has brought her book» well calculated, I 
have no doubt, to comfort her, and offered to 
read them to her. And she has occasionally 
allowed Lady Mary or Elizabeth to read to her, 
but she has either not cared to hear what they 
read, or it has had no effect upon her, for she 
continues in the same state of hopeless apathy, 
and the books lic unopened and unnoticed.” 

*«¢ Rachel mourning for her children,’” said 
Mr. Arden, “‘and refusing to be comforted 
because they are not.” We must pray for her, 
dear madam, and commend her case more en- 
tirely to Him who is the only comforter. [is 
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compassions fail not. He will hear our prayers, 
and sanctify to your poor child her deep afflic- 
tion. Hopeless as her case may have hitherto 
appeared to you, I do not and will not despair. 
To tell you the truth, my only dread is lest 
she should be led in any way to look to the 
world, and the poor pleasures of the world, 
for consolation. Ife who has brought her into 
the wilderness may in His infinite love and 
graciousness mect her there, ay, sooner than 
you or I suppose it probable, to speak com- 
furtably to her, and bid her weep no more. 
She may yet lift up her head, and see Him 
bending over her and whispering comfort. She 
may yet be led to bring her burden of grief to 
Tlis feet, and find rest to her soul.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Mvuciu has been said about the vulgar and 
prosaic character of our English hymns and 
their irreverent familiarity, and it is true that 
too many hymns might be pointed out which 
arc open to this charge. But the charge has 
been often made at random; and the fact. is, 
that many of those persons who feel such a 
fastidious objection to the phraseology of our 
hymns, would, we fear, be found as much 
opposed to the peculiar doctrines of our holy 
faith, not as set forth in the defective language 
and the inharmonious rhythm of some of our 
hymn writers, but in the beautiful and inspired 
pages of God’s own perfect word. 

There are, we do not scruple to assert, many, 
very many beautiful bymns in our language 
which those who, from cducation and refine- 
ment, are well fitted to be good judges on the 
subject, approve and admire, not so much for 
their poetry as for their spirituality. Not only 
the fervent and noble thoughts of a powerful 
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mind, not only force and gracefulness of ecx- 
pression, not only, in a word, the fire of poctry 
with its imagination, its fecling, and its modu- 
lated sweetness are needed in a hymn, but the 
unction of a spiritual mind. There is, indeed, 
a higher elevation than that of intellect and 
Imagination, a purer refinement than that of 
elegant taste, a tone of feeling deeper than 
that which the unconverted heart has ever 
known. And all this is taught by the Holy 
Spirit to those who love like her of old to sit 
at the feet of Jesus Christ, and to hear His 
word. 

We do not give the following hymn as 
proving in its stanzas the truth of the foregoing 
remarks, but merely as one of those which 
formed part of the family worship at Deercourt. 
The whole houschold, with a few exceptions 
from among the guests of Lady Mary, were 
assembled in the hall, and their social worship 
commenced with this hymn :— 

To prayer, to prayer, for the morning breaks, 
And earth in her Maker’s smile awakes; 

His light is on all below, above 

The light of gladness, of life and love. 


Oh, then, on the breath of this early air, 
Send up the incense of grateful prayer! 
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To prayer, to prayer, for in every place 
The sinner may plead at a throne of grace; 
Come let us worship our glorious King, 
Kneel down before Ii, and rise to sing ; 
To Jesus let hymns of praise be given, 

By all ITis creatures in earth and heaven. 


Lady Mary accompanied the hymn upon the 
organ, and the voices of the assembled wor- 
shippers rose in one loud sweet harmony of 
song to the Lord, whom they adored. The air 
which they sung was beautiful, and peculiarly 
suited to the words of the hymn. 

Mr. Vaughan read a portion of the Holy 
Scriptures with a grave and impressive earnest- 
ness, which was calculated to touch the hearts 
of those who heard him. Ie made a few re- 
inarks upon the inspired words which he had 
becn reading, and all that he said was plain, 
devotional, and practical. The prayer which 
followed, and concluded the service, was of the 
same simple character, breathed forth at once 
with deep reverence and child-confidence. The 
little assembly rose up refreshed in spirit, and 
fitted by their united communion with their 
Father and their God for the events of the 
day. Prayer was indeed “ the golden key which 
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opened and closed the day” at Deercourt. 
The whole household were accustomed to meet 
together in that service which levels all worldly 
distinction, to hear what their God had spoken 
to them in His word, and to speak to their 
God as with one voice in prayer. Where God 
is not thus worshipped by the whole assembled 
family, it may be said with truth that Le is 
not acknowledged as the Father of the family. 
Private prayer is doubtless of the first im- 
portance, but the duties and the privileges of a 
Christian household are neither understood nor 
performed where private prayer 1s not followed 
up by family worship. 

Mr. Vaughan was, in some respects, the 
extreme opposite of Mr. Arden—they bc ‘h 
endeavoured to live up to their profession 5 
disciples and ministers of our blessed Lord; 
they held the same doctrinal views, acted on 
the same holy principles, and were intimate 
friends; but Mr. Vaughan was by nature as 
calm and gentle as his friend was otherwise. 
He was still Ws a man of the world, and he 
was even more plain-spoken than Mr. Arden ; 
yet he seldom gave offence to any one, for it 
was almost impossible tu resist the genuine 
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kindness and courtesy of his manners. He 
was, however, as uncompromising and as faithful 
as his friend in his intercourse with others. It 
was evident that the holy calling to which he 
had devoted himself was always uppermost in 
his thoughts, and he seldom spoke on any other. 
But his thoughts and words were not forced as 
by a forcing pump, but flowed forth in one 
calm, natural current. His conversation, though 
it was ever leading those around him to a 
higher level thau that of this fallen world, had 
nothing of the conventional cant ofa party, but 
the freshness of the living spring from which 
it was drawn. ILis heart responded to that 
of the Psalmist when he said, “ All my fresh 
springs are in Thee.” He was uniformly 
cheerful and thankful, for the spring of his 
faith was at the same time the spring of his 
joy. 

So powerful was the gentle influence of 
his presence and his words, that the elder 
Lady Werondale, though she had remained 
unchanged by his counsel or his preaching, 
had always felt under a restraint when he 
came to Deercourt, and had never given vent 
to any of that spirit of opposition with which 
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she regarded the views and the practice he 
recommended. She had secretly disliked him, 
but she had felt her tongue chained in his 
presence, and had been, in spite of herself, 
induced to treat him with consideration and 
respect. 

“ft is almost impossible to know Mr. 
Vaughan,” said Mrs. Rushton to Lady Mary— 
they were walking home from church—* with- 
out loving him. He is like his Master, kind 
even to the unthankful. I could not help 
thinking of himself, when he was preaching 
on that text. And I made the application 
with shame to myself, for [I have been most 
ungracious in my feelings towards him, and 
I fear my manner has not been as courteous 
as it ought to have been when he has come 
and sat next me, and spoken with such kind 
and winning gentleness about ny children.” 

“We all love him,” replicd Lady Mary, 
“because we know him, and because, as you 
said, it is almost impossible to know him and 
not to love him. He is not a man of great 
talents, or of many gifts, but he is eminent 
for one grace, namely, for simple goodness, 
and he is unsuspicious of evil in others; nay, 
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when he finds it, he seems to me to regard 
it rather with sorrow than with anger, and 
to treat the offender as if he were labouring 
under some malignant disorder, which is to be 
dreaded rather than abhorred. But it is 
natural for me to esteem hin very highly,” 
continued Lady Mary. “I owe him much, 
IT owe him what I can never repay. He it 
was who first made plain to me the path of 
duty. How much do we all owe to a faithful 
preacher of God’s holy word! Well do I 
remember the day when with my broken heart, 
and in my deep mourning, I came down to 
Deercourt at my husband’s funeral, and re- 
turned to my place in the house of God on the 
Sunday following, desolate and widowed in 
spirit. Well do I remember the truth and the 
gentleness of his words when he pointed out 
to me, with such affectionate plainness, the 
remedy provided by our heavenly Father, in 
the gospel of His love and of Ilis Son Jesus 
Christ, for all the wretchedness of His guilty 
children. JI felt then, as I have often felt 
when I have seen him in the midst of his 
little rustic flock, that he was indeed more 
skilled to raise the wretched than to rise. 
LE 
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Sunday after Sunday I listened to the preach- 
ing of that wise and good man, and slowly, 
very slowly, but very surely, I found the 
dulness and the darkness of my mind clearing 
away, the dcadness of my heart departing. 
Alas! my heart had been a heart of stone 
before. You will say, perhaps, that it had 
been softened in the furnace of my great 
affliction; but if affliction softens, it does no 
more, it produces no change, and when the 
furnace cools, the heart returns to its former 
hardness; nay, I fear that it often comes out 
of the furnace more obdurately hardened than 
before.” 

Mrs. Rushton listened in silence. There was 
no responsive feeling in her own heart to the 
words of Lady Mary. She could not help 
fecling respect and pity for the sorrows of 
the high-minded and gentle being who was 
speaking ; and there was such sweetness even 
in the tone of her voice, such an unaffected 
gravity in her whole manner, that in spite 
of herself she felt subdued and vaguely im- 
pressed by the words of her companion, but, 
nevertheless, it was as a strange language to 
her, it caused a sense of uneasiness in her 
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mind, and she felt inexpressibly relieved when 
Colonel Rushton came up, and turned the 
conversation into a different channel by some 
remarks upon the sermon of so superficial a 
character, that it was Lady Mary’s turn to 
be silent. She perceived that the good old 
minister had made no impression upon him. 
She had thought, while Mr. Vaughan was 
preaching, of George Ilerbert’s words in de- 
scribing a preacher of the Gospel, “ the charac- 
ter of his sermon is holiness; he is not witty, 
or learned, or cloqguent—but holy.” Colonel 
Rushton, it was too evident, had only thought 
that he was tedious. She had heard, during 
one of the most spiritual parts of the sermon, 
a yawn that was but too audible, and his words 
were now of a picce with that yawn. 

“Our good old friend is an excellent man,” 
he said, with a slightly pitying tone, “ but 
he never was much of a preacher, and he 
falls into the common error, he is too long. 
IT know not if your Jadyship agrees with me, 
but I think a man may say every thing that 
his hearers are able to take in, in twenty 
minutes.” 

“Nay,” said Mrs. Rushton, “I think you 
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may allow him half an hour. But when the 
preacher begins to exceed that time, I must 
say I agree with you, onc begins to get rather 
wearied.” 

“My dear brother and sister,” said Mr. 
Arden, who had heard the last few words 
of Colonel Rushton’s observation, “do not, 
I entreat you, talk about what you do not 
understand. The sermon was an excellent 
one, and to me most edifying —if it was not 
so to all the hearers to-day, the fault lies not 
with the preacher.” 

« But we were not complaining of the sermon 
itself, but of its length,” replied Mrs. Rushton. 
Tt was, I really think, an execllent sermon, 
but T think that a very good sermon may 
often lose its effect by being too long.” 

«Why think of others, my dear sister, you 
had better think only of yourself. But as 
to a sermon, it 1s not often that a very good 
sermon will be too long, and if a sermon is 
not good in the proper sense of the word, the 
less one hears of it the better. But I do 
maintain that Mr. Vaughan’s sermon was both 
very good and not too long. Ido not sec how 
he could have brought the subject before his 
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hearers, with any thing like the fulness of 
exposition and application which it required, 
and have made his sermon shorter. It is 
strange now that I have been talking with 
Margucrite, that excellent Swiss maid of yours, 
Caroline, and good old Mrs. Dowgate, who 
are following in the rear of this party, and 
they have both been reeretting that the sermon 
was so short. ‘His very looks,’ said Mrs. 
Dowgate, ‘ do one good. His heart seems to 
melt in kindness and tenderness over all of 
us. I could have sate an hour longer to hear 
him.’ ” 

«Well, my good brother,” replicd Colonel 
Rushton, “1 suspect you are right and I am 
wrong. I must own the truth, L was not 
paying as much attention as I ought to have 
done. I know not how it is,” he added, in 
4 more serious tone, taking the arm of Mr. 
Arden, and speaking in a lower voice, “but 
it often happens with me that if I do not give 
my full attention to a sermon, my thoughts 
set off wandering upon other subjects, till I 
almost forget where Iam. It was so to-day, 
and when I woke up from my idle reveries, 
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I found myself yawning with weariness over 
tlie preacher.” 

‘‘Qr rather,” said Mr. Arden, “ over your 
own inattention to his sermon. A common 
failing, my dear Frank, and one that may be 
cured.” 

«Pray then tell me how to cure it.” 

“In asimple way,” he replied. “ By watch- 
fulness over your own spirit, and prayer for the 
presence of God’s Iloly Spirit in your heart. 
I wish you would promise me to read a certain 
chapter of the Bible, when you are alone, during 
some part of this very day.” 

“ Of course I will, if you desire it.” 

It is the second chapter of St. Paul’s First 
Epistle to the Corinthians,” said Mr. Arden. 
« You will find a description given of our good 
old Mr. Vaughan’s preaching at the beginning 
of that chapter; and towards the end, you will 
mect with the instruction which you need, if 
you would get rid of the impediment to the re- 
ception of such sermons as he preaches, which 
is natural to every man’s mind. And remember, 
my dear Colonel, that it is the Lord God Him- 
self who is there speaking to you by the words 
of His inspired Apostle. And now, Rushton, 
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do you give your arm to Lady Mary instead of 
me, for this beautiful hill is very steep. I shall 
give mine to my dear sister Caroline, and say 
a few words in her ear about the hearer’s duty 
when listening to a sermon.” 
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CHAPTER X. 


Ir was a rainy morning, and the gentlemen of 
the party at Deercourt were sitting in the li- 
brary reading or writing. Mr. Carysford, who 
had joined the party at breakfast, was among 
them. 

« And do you mean to go to this Missionary 
Meeting, Arthur?” Mr. Carysford put down 
the book he was reading, as he spoke and turned 
to Arthur Rushton. 

«We are all going,” replied Arthur, “and 
you will of course make one of the party.” 

““ No, not I,” he replied, and a pitying smile 
passed over his features. ‘J disapprove of all 
such mectings, and I never attend them on 
principle. I disapprove of the excitement — the 
display —and J have neither the taste nor the 
will to believe all the monstrous statements 
which are brought before one as to the success 
of these Missionaries, many of whom are in fact 
unauthorised teachers.” 
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“ As for the excitement of which you seem 
to have such an horror,” said Arthur, smiling, 
“‘T can only say that I find it to be of a very 
healthy character. It appears to me to be the 
excitement of life to that which is naturally dead. 
What this dull, dead, ungodly world would be 
without such excitement, we sce every day, for 
we see what it is when without it. We sec 
men wasting their energies on follies, or on 
pursuits which are downright sinful. The great 
Apostle Paul did not indeed disown the ac- 
cusation that he and his companions had turned 
the world upside down; and such a world as ours, 
filled with a mass of fallen beings, would stag- 
nate if it were not for the excitement of faithful 
preachers, men who forget not when they preach 
that the Lord is at hand whose message they 
deliver, and that a flaming world shall witness 
His return to judgment.” 

“Men, my young friend,” said Mr. Arden, 
“ whose hearts melt with compassion over their 
perishing fellow-creatures, who have, indeed, 
caught a portion of his anxious tender spirit 
who said, ‘ Remember that by the space of three 
years I ceased not to warn every one night and 
day with tears.’ We do not rightly understand 
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our calling as the ministers of Him who died 
for sinners, if a spirit of lukewarmness charac- 
terises our ministry. ‘ Of some have compassion,’ 
says the Apostle, ‘and others save with fear, 
pulling them out of the fire.” Was excitement 
here forbidden, think you? Alas! every minis- 
ter and every church, instead of dreading excite- 
ment, would do well to keep before them the 
exhortation of our Lord to the angel of the 
church of the Laodiccans, ‘I would thou wert 
cold or hot. So then because thou art luke- 
warm, and neither cold nor hot, [ will spue thee 
out of my mouth.’ These words remember, 
Wilton, are not mince. Take them with or 
without their context, their meaning is the same, 
and their application is to all ministers and all 
churches. ‘He that hath an ear,’ said our 
Lord on the same occasion, ‘Ict him hear what 
the Spirit saith unto the churches.’ And let 
me add, as a man double your age and of some 
experience, that it 1s the object that enobles or 
degrades the enthusiasm which is called forth 
by it. There is no lack of enthusiasm about 
that party which is increasing in our church, 
and which, I fear, has obtained such an influence 
over you; but their enthusiasm appears to me to 
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expend itself on music and architecture, and _ 
forms and vestments, and keeps its excitement 
to express itself in such sentences as these. 
You see the book which I am reading, ‘ Ward’s 
Ideal of a Christian Church,’ you see the page 
304,; the writer is giving the reader a long 
quotation from a paper of his own in the ¢ Dritish 
Critic.” I must read aloud to you a few lines. 
He is speaking of the ‘Lutheran Doctrine of 
Justification, and he adds, ‘Whether any he- 
resy has ever infected the church so hateful and 
unchristian as this doctrine, it is perhaps not 
necessary to determine, none certainly has ever 
prevailed so subtile and extensively poisonous.’ 
In the next page he brings forward another 
quotation from his own writings and_ says, 
‘ Evangelicals cleave to the soul-destroying he- 
resy of Luther on the subject of Justification ;’ 
and he concludes the fifth chapter of his book 
by saying that ‘there is no one circumstance on 
which J look back with so much satisfaction as 
on this, that I have ventured to characterise 
that hateful and fearful type of Antichrist in 
terms not wholly inadequate to its prodigious 
demerits.’ So much for a clergyman of our ve- 
nerable and apostolical church,” said Mr. Arden 
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gravely, as he closed the book.* “ How he can 
‘reconcile it to his conscience to remain as a 
clergyman in our church, and the fellow of a 
college in our University of Oxford, I cannot 
imagine, for nothing can be plainer than the 
language of our cleventh article, ‘We are ac- 
counted righteous before God only for the merit 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ by faith, 
and not for our own works or deservings: where- 
fore, that we are justified by faith only is a most 
wholesome doctrine, and very full of comfort as 
more largely is expressed in the Homily of 
justification.” Why does he not say at once the 
doctrine of the Church of England, instead of 
the doctrine of Luther? for, to all intents and 
purposes, this is the great and distinguishing 
doctrine of our church, and of every scriptural 
and Protestant church on earth.” 

“But we were speaking not of Mr. Ward 
but of Missionary meetings,” said Wilton rather 
sharply. 

«And I am quite ready to discuss the 
propriety of Missionary meetings with you,” 
replied Mr. Arden. “Nay, to begin the subject, 


* This was written before Mr. Ward had joined the 
Church of Rome. 
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I maintain that whatever exception may be 
taken to such assemblies by some well-meaning 
persons at the present day, they were evidently 
held in the Apostle’s time. Do we not read, 
for instance, that after the Missionary tour of 
Paul and Barnabas, who were sent forth by the 
Holy Ghost from Antioch, as related in the 13th 
chapter of the Acts, to preach the Gospel to the 
Gentiles, when the two Apostles sailed from 
Seleucia to Cyprus, and from thence proceeded 
by ship to Perga in Pamphylia, and to Antioch 
in Pisidia, to Iconium, to Liystra, and Derbe 
in Lycaonia, and to Attalia, and then again 
returned by sea to Antioch, that they gathered 
the church together, and that they rehearsed 
all that God had done with them, and how He 
had opened the door of faith unto the Gentiles. 

‘What was that assembling of the church 
but a Missionary mecting ? What the account 
given of their proceedings by the Missionary 
Apostles, but a Missionary report? Such 
mectings of the whole Christian church scem 
to have been then a necessary consequence on 
the return of a Missionary to Jerusalem or 
Antioch; for we find James and the elders 
of the church at Jerusalem saying to St. Paul, 
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on his going back to Jerusalem after another 
Mission which Paul and his companions had 
made among the Gentiles, ‘The multitude 
must needs come together, for they will hear 
that thou art come.” And ought there to 
be less interest felt among the Christian church 
in these times,” continued Mr. Arden, ** when 
a Missionary returns, as Maurice Vaughan has 
done, from India or from Africa, filled with 
zeal for the glory of his God and Saviour, and 
able to testify, by his own lips, to the work 
which the Lord has done by him among the 
heathen ? Ought there to be less anxiety felt 
for the souls of our perishing fellow-creatures 
now? Has our great Redeemer ever sct aside 
His command to His church, ‘Go ye unto all 
the world, and preach the Gospel to every crea. 
ture?’ Jlave we not indeed His word of promise 
as our authority, ‘Lo, I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world?’ Oh, is 
there not a cause for calling together the 
multitude, and rehearsing to them all that 
God has done whenever He has opened a door 
of faith unto Gentiles? Let then the fastidious 
and the worldly wise say what they will, our 
Missionary meetings are stamped with a divine 
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authority. They are fit places of resort for 
men of enlarged minds and noble aspirations, 
and depend upon it the real and deep-rooted 
objection to them lies not in the meetings— 
not in the subject of the mectings— but in the 
narrow views and corrupt hearts of the objectors 
themselves, 

“You will tell me, perhaps, that some of 
our Missionaries are men of vulgar manners, 
and of rude speech; but why is this? Alas! 
is it not because men of higher rank and superior 
education have been generally but too back- 
ward to enter upon the glorious work, and 
that it is, therefore, necessarily carried on by 
others? But let me remind you, that it may 
be said of those very Missionarics, whom sume 
of us are so ready to despise because they are 
not elegant and titled men, as it was of two of 
the greatest Apostles, ‘Now when they saw 
the boldness of Peter and Jolm, and perceived 
that they were unlearned and ignorant men, 
they marvelled, and they took knowledge of 
them that they had been with Jesus.’ Ah, 
surely those among us who have stood as I have 
done and listened to the absorbing narrations, I 
will not only say of the excellent Missionaries 
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of our own beloved church, but of such men as 
the martyr Missionary Williams, and that noble 
man of God, Robert Moffat, may well repeat 
those beautiful words, and ‘take knowledge of 
them also that they have been with Jesus.’” 

«And as for credulity, my dear Wilton,” 
said Grandison, who had hitherto remained 
silent, and had been, from time to time, turning 
over the leaves of the book which his cousin 
had laid down, “I wonder that you should 
speak of credulity, if you can give credence or 
any countenance whatever to this most absurd 
bouk, which you were deeply engaged in when 
this conversation commenced. I have been 
wondering who could have sent forth such a 
work, or rather such a series, for I find that 
this is but a single number, till I looked at the 
preface, and here you sce are the initials of a 
well-known name, J. H. N.*, and the date is, 
‘Littlemore.’ Now what think you, Mr. Arden, 
of this passage ? 

«<¢The most remarkable and lasting miracle 
attesting the holy Walburga’s sanctity, is that 
which reckons her among the saints who are 
called Elcephori, or unguentiferous, becoming 


* J. Ii. Newman. 
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almost in a literal sense, olive trees in the 
courts of God. These are they from whose 
bones a holy oil or dew distils. That oil of 
charity and gentle mercy which graced them 
while alive, and fed in them the flame of 
universal love in their death, still permeates 
their bodily remains. 

«+* Of this tender mercy Walburga’s heart 
was full, even to overflowing, while she lived; 
and in death, like a healing stream of com- 
passion for mankind’s infirmities, it trickled 
from her bones. It has been already said, 
that when her remains were translated from 
Weideuheim, they were beheld moist with dew, 
and odoriferous. They were laid in an altar- 
“tomb of marble stone at Aichstadt, and from 
it, year by year, at certain seasons, a fontancl 
distilled, flowing more freely at the time of 
the blessed sacrifice, which, drop by drop, 
fell into a silver shell placed to receive it, 
‘You may sce,’ says the account, ‘the drops 
sometimes larger, sometimes less, like a hazel 
nut, or the size of a pea, dropping into the 
silver bowl from beneath the stone-slab on 
which they hang. If the oil, when carried 
away any whither, is handled irreverently, or 
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in any way disrespectfully treated, it evaporates 
away; it is, therefore, kept with great rever- 
ence, and stored ina holy place. If the vessel 
placed to receive it is not placed under directly, 
so as to catch it when it falls, the oil hangs 
in clustered drops, as if in a bunch, like hang- 
ing grapes, or honey in a comb, and refuses 
to run; nor will it fall into a phial except 
it be perfectly clean. When the state of 
Aichstadt (says Philip the Bishop) lay under 
an interdict, the sacred fount ceased. This 
sentence was passed on account of heavy wrong 
done to the bishops by the neighbouring barons 
and estates. It was stayed until the church 
regained its rights; and then the bishop, bare- 
foot, and without his full robes, baving pro- 
claimed a fast, went up to the church, and, 
with all the people, prayed the city might not 
be deprived of such a benefit; and upon the 
celebration of the mass the oil flowed abun- 
dantly. According to the same author, it was 
customary twice in the year, on St. Mark’s day 
and on the Feast of the Translation of St. 
Walburga, for the priests and clergy in pro- 
cession, after the office, to taste of the holy oil 
as a remedy for soul and body: he himself 
attests to having received a bodily cure from it.’ 
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« Wilton,” said Grandison, “do you really 
mean that it 1s possible for you to tolerate 
such absurd and profane nonsense as_ this? 
But what are we to think of your party when 
we find one of the most shrewd and acute 
of your leaders bearing the following testimony 
to the marvellous traditions which I have 
cited ?— 

«¢ The question will naturally suggest itself 
to the reader, whether the miracles recorded 
in these narratives, especially those contained 
in the Life of St. Walburga, are to be received 
as matters of fact; and in this day, and under 
our present circumstances, we can only reply, 
that there is no reason why they should not 
be. They are the kind of facts proper to 
ecclesiastical history, just as instances of sa- 
gacity and daring, personal prowess or crime, 
are the facts proper to secular history. And 
if the tendency of credulity or superstition to 
exagecrate and invent creates a difficulty in 
the reception of facts ecclesiastical, so does 
the existence of party spirit, private interests, 
personal attachments, malevolence, and the 
like, call for caution and criticism in the re- 
ception of facts secular and civil. There is 
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little or nothing, then, prima facie, in the 
miraculous accounts in question to repel a 
properly taught and religiously disposed mind 5 
which will, accordingly, give them a prompt 
and hearty acquiescence, or a passive admis- 
sion, or receive them in part, or hold them 
in suspense, or absolutely reject them, according 
as the evidence makes for or against them, or is 
or is not of a trustworthy character. 

«<¢ As to the miracles ascribed to St. Wal- 
burga, it must be remembered that she is one 
of the principal Saints of her age and country. 
‘Scarcely any of the illustrious females of the 
Old or New Testament can be named,’ says J. 
Basnage, ‘ who has had so many heralds of her 
praises as Walburga; for, not to speak of her 
own brother Wilibald, who is reported, without 
foundation, to have been his sister’s panegyrist, 
six writers arc extant, who have employed them- 
selves in relating the decds or miracles of Wal- 
burga.’” * 

“ Really,” said Mr. Arden, “I grow weary 
of hearing people continually asserting that 
Tractarianism is dying away, that its errors 


* This is an extract from Mr. Newman’s preface, and 
his written agreement to the truth of those idle legends. 
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and absurdities have been thoroughly exposed. 
It is, in my opinion, one of those weeds which 
continue to shoot up with a ranker growth the 
more repeatedly they are mowed down. It will 
not be destroyed till the axe is laid to the root. 
A few years ago, the bare idea would have been 
scouted that any of the party could have edited 
and published such an idle legend as that which 
you now hold in your hand, Grandison; but 
there it is, edited and sent forth to the public 
with the grave approval of one of the shrewdest 
and most talented of the band, the very heresiarch 
of the sect. I know many of these little volumes. 
I have seen them, month after month, as they 
are published, and they appear to me among the 
most dangerous of the publications they have 
put forth— dangerous, that is, to one class of 
readers, men of simplicity and imagination, but 
of weak minds and defective judgment. There 
are a sufficient number of such palpably absurd 
passages as that which you have just read, Gran- 
dison, but the narratives are many of them full 
of interest and extremely entertaining, replete 
with noble sentiments, written in elegant lan- 
guage, and breathing and glowing with a deep 
and lovely spirit of heartfelt piety. I am free 
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to confess that had I in my youth never met 
with the Holy Bible, and felt and acknowledged 
the internal evidence it contains in itself to its 
inspiration ; and the wide and marked difference 
that exists between its pages and those of every 
other volume, I should have been fascinated and 
entrapped by those graceful legends, notwith- 
standing all their absurdities. 

“They would, in fact, have been wonderful 
productions had they been written during the 
dark ages of the church, when the Holy Serip- 
tures lay where they had been thrown aside and 
hidden under the heaped-up rubbish of the di- 
vinity of those days—but it does astonish me 
to find such a work put forth in these days when 
there is scarcely a cottager in the whole of 
England without his Bible, and when ‘the truth 
as it is in Jesus’ is plainly and faithfully 
preached in so many of our pulpits. 

** Alas!” continued Mr. Arden, “ these books 
have taught me one lesson, that good men and 
Wise men, even those who have known the Holy 
Scriptures, may be, and must be led into grievous 
errors if they pass in any way beyond the sacred 
limits of the record of the Inspired Word. The 
moment we go from what God has written, to 
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what man has written, we are like one passing 
from a rock to a quicksand. And if, in our 
official capacity as the appointed teachers and 
leaders of the flock of Jesus Christ, we do this, 
we are betraying vthers to the same dangers, 
and our guilt is proportionable to our respon- 
sibility. 

“‘T remember the time, Mr. Carysford,” he 
continued, “when you were delighted to listen 
to the instructions of the good old Vicar of Deer- 
hurst, aud to go to hin for counsel. I have been 
quite struck by your manner towards him lately, 
and by the supercilious way in which you have 
spoken of his ministrations. You are too well- 
bred to be violent — but let me tell you, that I 
could not but deplore several of your expressions, 
this morning at breakfast, when we were con- 
versing about the Church Missionary Society, 
and the exemplary young clergyman whose 
health and strength have been so fearfully un- 
dermined by his incessant labours in India. Ad- 
miration and respect would have been more 
becoming from one of your profession; and the 
effect was the more lamentably striking, because 
you broke off from a rhapsody of eulogium upon 
the Romanist priest at Ravenstone, and his self- 
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imposed austerities, to depreciate by your faint 
praise, or rather by your hints and cold-hearted 
insinuations, the proccedings of that admirable 
society.” 

“ But Ido not oppose the Church Mission- 
ary Society. 1 am sure I do not wish to in- 
jure it.” 

«My dear young friend,” replied Mr. Arden, 
“they who seek to injure that society only in- 
jure themselves. And I think you are doing so 
in absenting yourself from the mecting which is 
to be held in your own parish of Brandon to- 
morrow, where your own excellent Bishop is to 
preside.” 

“Why don’t you go, Wilton?” said Mr. 
Grandison. “ Do at least give mea good reason, 
my dear fellow, for your absenting yourself in 
so pointed a manner.” 

“JT do not approve,” said Mr. Carysford, 
with a very quict but a slightly scornful smile, 
‘of the constitution of that society —it ought 
to be wholly under the superintendence of our 
church.” 

* But soit is,” replied Mr. Grandison. ‘“ Do 
you mean to assert that the religious laity of 
this country are not part and portion of the 
church as well as our bishops and clergy ? ” 
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“ But I believe I may be allowed to prefer 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel,” 
replied Mr. Carysford; “a far more venerable 
society, and superior in many respects to the 
other.” 

“IT do not yield to you, or any man,” replied 
his cousin, “in attachment to that society, 
though J do decidedly disapprove of some of its 
proceedings; but allow me to remind you, Wil- 
ton, that the Propagation Socicty owes its exist- 
ence, not to the bishops and the clergy, but 
to one of the pious laymen of our church, an 
excellent man, though without the clear scrip- 
tural views of many of the religious laity of the 
present day.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE Bishop arrived at Decrcourt to dinner on 
that day, with his amiable wife and daughter, 
and the party was also increased by the Max- 
wells, and a large company assembled at the 
hospitable mansion of Lady Mary and her son. 
The old Deercourt coach brought Mr. Vaughan 
and his son and daughter also to dinner; Mr. 
and Miss Arden had proposed going to the Vi- 
carage that evening, but Lady Mary would not 
hear of their leaving her so soon; and she had 
written in the morning to say that she had 
made arrangements to take in the Vaughans 
also during the Dishop’s stay at Deercourt — 
and that she could not allow them to return 
home that evening. 

“YT know you would take no denial,” said 
Mr. Vaughan, to Lady Mary, when he came; 
“and if your house were as large as your heart, 
I know that you would easily accommodate us — 
but I fear we must now put you to some in- 
convenience.” 
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«And even if you did,” said Lady Mary, 
smiling, “the pleasure of having you all with 
me would far exceed the inconvenience; but 
I do assure you, that by taking Rose to sleep 
in my dressing-room, which is a treat to us 
both, we have just room enough to accom- 
modate you all. This is a very large house, 
and my son and I have sometimes thought of 
taking down one of the sides of the quadrangle, 
but Iam glad that it is still standing, and enables 
us to assemble so many friends around us. You 
have not surely forgotten, that one of my son’s 
forefathers, the Lord Grandison of that day, 
received Queen Elizabeth at Deercourt on one 
of her royal progresses, and the state apart- 
ments, which are usually shown, will be oc- 
cupied for some few nights. I only hope the 
Bishop will not find the strange old lofty bed 
very uncomfortable. We shall assemble a large 
party at dinner; for I am happy to tell you that 
my poor sister seems to be somewhat better, 
and she will dine with us to-day for the first 
time. Lord and Lady Herondale, too, are to 
come over with some of their party the day 
after to-morrow, but they will of course return 
home the same evening.” 
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On the following day the Deercourt party 
went to the mecting of the Church Missionary 
Socicty at Brandon. 

The carriages drove to the door, and Lady 
Mary and her guests were assembling in the 
hall, when, to the astonishment of every one, 
Lady Grace made her appearance, leaning on 
the arm of Miss Arden. The Bishop had asked 
her at breakfast to go to the meeting, but no 
one had an idea that she intended to do so, till 
she came down ready equipped to join the 
party. 

Poor Lady Grace little knew how much, under 
God, she would owe to the events of that day. 
She sat as usual more like a statue than a living 
human being, seeming to take no notice of what 
was passing around her, and to be quite un- 
conscious of the striking and affecting state- 
ments which were brought before the assembled 
meeting, both by the Bishop and the other 
clergymen present. When young Mr. Vaughan 
stood up and began to give some account of 
what he himself had witnessed among the 
heathen population of India, she seemed to 
listen with as little interest as before. He 
spoke at some length of the effect of the Gospel 
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in the ancient city, where he had been stationed 
as a Missionary, the very scat and centre of 
heathen superstition. 

IIe told a story of a lady of the highest rank, 
one belonging to the sacred caste of the Brah- 
mins, in whom he and his brother Missionary 
had taken the deepest interest. She had been 
overcome with a sorrow that seemed almost 
insupportable, because at the funeral of her 
husband, owing to the new and enlightened 
laws introduced by the British Government, 
she had been unable to immolate herself’ as a 
Suttee on the burning pile of her husband; 
and a Christian minister had visited her fre- 
quently, hoping that in the desolation of her 
erief her heart might be opened to receive the 
sweet and powerful consolations of the Gospel. 
He described her, as sitting calm and motionles- 
in the rigidity of her grief, and said, that if she 
spoke at all, it was to reject with haughty dis- 
pleasure all their attempts to instruct or comfort 
her. She had three children, inexpressibly 
dear to her; and to them, and to them alonc, 
her heart, which was closed to every other 
being, seemed opened. It pleased God, in His 
infinitcly wise and mysterious providence, to 
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take away one of her children, by death, and 
the desolate wife became almost a heart-broken 
mother. The Missionary went to her, and 
again spoke to her of the consolations of the 
Gospel, of the tenderness and the love of Jesus, 
and besought her in her grief to turn to Him, 
and to find, as she surely would, comfort and 
support. But the dreary heart refused to re- 
ceive comfort. With stony gaze, and calm and 
resolute voice, she only answered, “I cannot, 
and I will not turn to Jesus.” 

Again it pleased God to visit her; her second 
child was seized with illness, it lingered, and it 
died! And again the Missionary came to the 
wretched mother; again, with unaffected sym- 
pathy and tenderness, he brought the message 
of His gracious Master; again he said, “ Will 
you not now turn to Jesus?” Yet still she 
said, “I cannot, and I will not turn to Jesus.” 
But the Lord had mercy in store for her. It 
pleased Elim to take away her last earthly stay ; 
her only surviving child was stricken, and lay 
dead before her cyes. And now the heart of 
the mother was, as it were, crushed beneath the 
blow; her proud spirit sunk overwhelmed under 


the heavy hand of her chastening God. Once 
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more the Missionary came, once more he spoke 
of Jesus, feeling, acutely feeling with all who 
suffer, tenderly loving those whom he chastens, 
when to such as are living in pleasure and ease 
THe appears to be smiting in anger —speaking 
in love, and leading the blind by a way that 
they know not to the foot of Ilis cross, and 
there and then, instead of breaking the bruised 
reed, sweetly explaining the reason of all His 
mysterious dealings with the cold, hard heart of 
those who had before refused to hear his voice. 
The spirit of resistance had departed; the heart of 
the poor desolate one was quite broken; all the 
strong-holds of her pride were cast down. She 
listened to the gentle voice which pleaded with 
her for her own soul, the rebel had become a 
little humbled child, gentle, and subdued intoa 
childlike meeckness and docility.— Weeping, 
she lifted up her head and said, “TI can resist 
no longer, I will turn to Jesus— teach me, help 
me to do so, to love Jesus, to bless Him, to 
lean on Elim, and Him alone.” 

And she has learnt to know Him, and to love 
Ilim, and to lean on Him, nay, to devote her- 
sclf to Him and Him alone— but no Missionary 
has been her teacher. The Holy Spirit, He 
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whom Jesus named “the Comforter,” has been 
her guide, her teacher, and her comforter. The 
poor ignorant Brahinin woiman has realised in 
her own blessed experience the truth and the 
comfort of those words of the inspired Apostle, 
«Ye need not that any man teach you.” She 
has received into her heart the anointing of 
the oil of gladness, the rich consolations of the 
IIicavenly Comforter, the Anointed One, even 
that anointing which teacheth us all things, 
and is truth and is no lic, which abideth where 
it cometh, and enables all who receive it to 
abide in Jesus. There is not now among all the 
female disciples of our blessed Lord in India a 
more devoted, a more gentle, yet earnest and 
painstaking Christian woman than this once 
proud and obdurate heathen. 

But here the Missionary stopped—a sob, so 
deep and yet so loud, had met his ear, that he 
felt it impossible to proceed; others had heard 
it too; and one had risen, calm, self-possessed 
as she always was, but looking very pale and 
sad. That one was Lady Mary. She was in 
time, but only just in time, to save her sister 
from falling to the ground. Lady Grace fell, 
but fell on her sister’s bosom with her arms 
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extended, and then folded round her sister’s 
neck, and the flood-gates of her grief gave way 
in one agonising burst of weeping. JTivery one 
rose—but Lady Mary raised her hand, as if 
entreating that no one would come to her. 

“Wait, wait a little while,” she said in her 
soft clear voice, “and she will be better; ” and 
then haying whispered afew words in her sister’s 
ear, she gently raised her, and, still whispering 
and supporting her, gently drew Lady Grace 
away from the crowded assembly. 

The right chord had been touched in the 
mother’s heart, that heart which is the same in 
every country, and in every race; and the time 
was come, when IIc, in whose hands are the 
hearts of His creatures, had at last in grace and 
mercy smitten only to soften the hard proud 
heart of the English mother, even as before, in 
the distant and burning climate of India, He 
had accomplished the same work of grace in 
that of the Brahinin woman. 

* Ah, who would have thought,” said Lady 
Grace afterwards, with a look of deep humility, 
turning lovingly to her sister who was sitting 
beside her, ““who would have thought that I, 
with all my pride and vanity, my advantages of 
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rank and station, and all those inestimable 
privileges which I have so miserably and so 
wickedly abused, who would have thought that 
I should have been brought, almost as one led 
by the hand, to a poor ignorant heathen woman, 
tu learn the first lesson of salvation to my own 
soul. And now, my own sweet sister,” added 
Lady Grace, “will you again take your poor, 
broken-hearted, penitent sister to your heart, 
or rather will you kneel down with me here at 
once, and find words of prayer and praise for 
my still bewildered thoughts? Will you lead 
my spirit by your holy words to God? will you 
confess, in the deepest language you can use, 
(and I will follow you, thought by thought, 
word by word,) the conviction of my utter 
sinfulness, guilt, ingratitude, and rebellion? 
will you teach me, and will you lead me with 
words of supplication to ask for pardon and for 
help; and above all, will you find me words for 
praise, that I may bless and thank with my 
whole heart that gracious God who has so long 
borne with me, and has at last brought me to 
myself and to Him.” 


“ Grace will join us to-morrow, dear mother,” 
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said Lady Mary to Lady Herondale, who met 
her with anxious inquiries. ‘ After dinner she 
would like you to go to her, but for a few 
hours our dear Grace begs that she may be left 
alone. I did leave her about a quarter of an 
hour with her Bible open before her; but on 
second thoughts [ went back to her, and would 
not quit her room till T had prevailed on her to 
lie down, and I sat by her bed-side, till, worn 
out by fatigue and weeping, she fell asleep.. 
She is sleeping quictly and sweetly now.” 
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CHAPTER XII 


“You have seen Lady Grace, [suppose, madam ?” 
said Mr. Arden, when he came from the dining- 
room, going up to Lady Herondale. She was 
sitting apart from the rest of the company 
with her knitting in her hands, but her hands 
moved not. She was deep in thought, and her 
eyes were filled with tears. “Pray tell me 
something of Lady Grace; I cannot help feeling 
very anxious about her after the shock she has 
reccived in her present weak state, though I 
trust it may be blessed to her, and be made the 
means of bringing her toa state of peace such as 
she has never known before.” 

The old Jady lifted up her head and smiled. 
“IT agree with you, dear Mr. Arden,” she 
said, raising her handkerchief to her cyes, 
‘and I think and trust it will be so, from 
the account which Lady Mary has been just 
giving me. I have not seen my daughter 
Grace. Her sister alone has been to her room, 
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and she found her still sleeping. We would 
on no account disturb that deep sleep from 
which we hope she may find great benefit to 
her health. Come sit down beside me on this 
sofa and talk to me. Though I have been 
weeping, I am [celing happy, and very grateful 
to God. You must help me, my dear friend,” 
she continued, “to get rid of all my prejudices, 
as you have helped me to get rid of those 
against the great work of God among the 
heathen abroad.” 

“Madam,” he said, “it is the same work 
among———” and he stopped. 

1 will finish your sentence,” she replied, 
“among the heathen at home. You are right, 
it is L and my poor Grace who have been, with 
the name of Christians, little better, better 
do I say, nay, much worse than heathens, 
But God has indeed been merciful and gracious 
to us both. From what Lady Mary tells me 
of her sister, and no one but Mary has yet 
secn her, I am persuaded that we shall all 
find her an altered creature. She will come 
down to us much such another as her good and 
noble sister. Ah, Mr. Arden, you know not, 
no one but God and myself and poor Grace 
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know what she has long had to bear from 
both of us in private—much, much more from 
me than from her sister, for my temper and 
my ways towards her have been vile and 
bad in every way. I have taunted her, worried 
her, interfered with her children and with her 
household, spoken against her, and made mis- 
chief, or tried to dv so, between her and the 
Herondale family. Any other than dear Lady 
Mary—but there is no other like her—would 
have turned ine and Grace too out of her house. 
But what has she not been to me ?—always the 
same kind, paticut, gentle, loving creature, 
forgiving every thing, resenting nothing, keep- 
ing it all to herself, and welcoming and meeting 
me at all times with the same tender respect, 
and the same swect affectionate siniles.” 

«And God, my dear madam,” said Mr. 
Arden, “has rewarded her in what is to her 
the most gratifying and delightful manner, 
He has begun to make both you and Lady 
Grace all that she could wish to see you. 
And what is of far greater importance, He 
has taught you by her spirit and her conduct 
what true religion is, how utterly unlike the 
spirit of the world which worketh misery and 
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death. Ah, if in a weak and sinful disciple 
like Lady Mary, the graces of the Gospel and 
the fruits of the Spirit are so lovely, what are 
they in Him, who is altogether lovely? If 
a polluted stream from the fountain of life is 
so pure, what must the spring-head of that 
fountain—-what must the Lord Jesus Hin- 
self be ?” 

Lady Mary, on going up to her sister’s room 
had found her, as Lady Herondale stated to 
Mr. Arden,, still sleeping in a calm and_pro- 
found slumber, a slight moisture on her fore- 
head, and a faint flush softly suffusing her 
check. She placed her finger on the delicate 
wrist of the arm, which lay extended on the 
coverlid in the perfect ease of healthy repose ; 
the pulsation of the wrist was calm and regular. 
She lit her night lamp, and desired her sister’s 
maid to remain in the chamber till she could 
return. At inidnight she came back. Lady 
Grace was still sleeping in the same position 
in which she had left her; and dismissing the 
maid, she took her station for the rest of the 
night, wrapped up in a loose dressing-gown, 
in a large arm-chair. During the greater part 
of the following day Lady Grace still slept. 
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She woke up in every sense a renewed creature ; 
as renewed in health as she evidently was in 
the spirit of her inind. It was on the second 
morning that she came down, supported on her 
sister’s arm, and joined the party when they 
assembled at family prayers and at breakfast. 
She looked indeed like an altered creature, for 
the ice-casing of her former character had 
melted away, and she seemed in spirit to realise 
that beautiful and inspired description, “ The 
winter is past, the flowers appear on the carth ; 
the time of the singing of birds is come, and 
the voice of the turtle is heard in our land.” 
She sat beside her sister, her face bent down 
in deep humility, but sweetness and intelligence 
in its expression. If she spoke, and she spoke 
but seldom, every tone of her voice was expres- 
sive of kind and gentle feelings. Lady Grace 
had now become the admiration and delight of 
her sister, and of all the party at Deercourt. 
She scarcely joined in general conversation, as 
she sat listening with speaking looks to all 
that was said on that one subject which had 
begun to occupy her whole heart. But she 
conversed with animation with any person who 
sat next her, and there was scarcely one person 
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then at Decrcourt from whom she did not find 
that she might learn something. 

Oh, how delightful to a spiritual mind is 
such an assembly of persons as those who were 
then at Deercourt! In after years Lady Grace 
often looked back to that week as the happiest 
of her life. It was to her the epoch of a 
new state of existence. She had awoke as 
it were from a death-slecp, for the whole of 
her former life appeared to her to have been 
but little better. 

“Tlow I could ever have enjoyed the 
pleasures of worldly society,” said Lady Grace 
to the Bishop. “I well remember the offence 
I took with my dear sister, because, after 
asking her on one occasion what reason she 
could give me for leaving the circle in which 
she had lived before her husband’s death, 
she replied to me by those words which I now 
find to be the words of God, ‘She that 
liveth in pleasure is dead while she liveth.’ 
I have now discovered their truth by my own 
experience.” 

“But He whom you had forsaken and 
forgotten,” replied the Bishop, “taking with 
you all those gracious gifts which He had 
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bestowed upon you more than upon many 
others of His children, He has now sought 
you as the sheep, or as the piece of silver, 
which had been lost, and He now rejoices over 
you, as Ilis beloved, and redeemed child, His 
child who was dead and is alive again.” 

“ T begin, too, to understand the happiness of 
my sister’s life,” replied Lady Grace; “for while 
I am sure those words applicd to me, ‘She 
that liveth in pleasure is dead while she liveth,’ 
Lady Mary has always answered to Miss 
Arden’s description of her, dead to the world, 
but alive unto God. There 1s a freshness and 
a cheerfulness about her which still astonishes 
mc; it was indeed perfectly incomprehensible 
to me till now. Shall I ever be able to re- 
semble her?” 

“Tf you take the same way which she has 


¢ 
taken,” 


said the Bishop. “ She seems mdeed 
to have studied that divine portraiture which 
God has given of pure and undefiled religion, 
which is, § To visit the fatherlcss and widows in 
their affliction, and to keep one’s self unspotted 
from the world.’ I would have you, my dear 
Lady Grace, enter at once upon a life of active 


usefulness. Accompany your sister, or your 
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niece Elizabeth in their visits to the poor. Go 
also to their schools, and teach the children 
with them.” 

“But I am so ignorant,” she answered, 
“that I should not know what to say. I am 
afraid that those poor children know more than 
I do, and would soon discover my deficiencies.” 

“« Every thing must have a beginning. You 
must and will, [ am quite sure, begin a new 
course, and, therefore, you cannot begin it too 
soon. I would have you, of course, prepare 
yourself, by reading and studying the Scrip- 
tures. Take for instance some of the simplest 
portions of the Gospel histories; read them 
with attention and with prayer, and remember 
it is said, ‘If any man lack wisdom let him ask 
of God, who giveth to all men liberally, and 
upbraideth not,’ and remember, alsu, the ac- 
companying promise—-‘and it shaljl be given 
you!’ Jam sure you will soon find all your 
difficulties vanish, for your heart will be in 
your work, and the very novelty of such an 
occupation will create an interest in it. But 
I may say more than this— You will find such 
truth and beauty in the inspired word, that you 
will learn to wonder at your former perverse- 
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ness of spirit in having so long possessed such 
a mine of hid treasure, and having neglected to 
work it.” 

« Now I think of it,” said Lady Grace, “I 
have an opportunity of receiving instruction of 
which I have not yet availed myself. Mr. 
Arden reads the Scriptures every day with 
my dear mother. While he remains at Deer- 
court, I shall bee to make one of the party, 
and when he is gone, I shall entreat my dear 
sister to let me become her pupil. Alas!” she 
added mournfully, “how many years have J] 
lost; how many opportunities have I slighted; 
how much have I to answer for! Dear sister,” 
she said, (as Lady Mary joined them, and 
looked anxiously in her face, observing some 
shades of sadness in her sister’s looks,) “ I must 
be sad and thoughtful, even in the midst of my 
new-found joy, on this subject. I was just 
thinking, (when I said to our kind friend here, 
how much have I to answer for!) I was just 
thinking of my cruel neglect of those poor 
ehildren whom I have lost. I have been selfishly 
grieving because God has taken them all from 
me. J am sure that His severe chastisement 
was inflicted in love. I might, but will not 
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take another view of it. I might say, He took 
them from me because I was false to my trust 
as a mother. Alas! instead of training them 
for heaven, my clnef desire, my highest aim, 
was to make them children of the world. 
Thank God I did not succeed! Their pious 
governess obtained an influence over every one 
of them—that excellent woman, whom you, 
my dear sister, placed with them when I first 
went with Vivian to Dresden, and left my 
mother at Wimbledon with my children.” 

« And was this really the case, dear Grace?” 
said Lady Mary, her whole countenance light- 
ing up with joyful surprise. I never knew it 
till now.” 

“T never told you,” answered her sister: 
“and my mother, who was as vexed and dis- 
pleased as myself about it, has, I see, kept 
silence also on the subject. Shall I own with 
shame, so thoroughly have J misunderstood you, 
that I dreaded a kind of triumph on your part, 
and I prevented Miss Ashton from sending you 
a long letter, which I found her writing after 
the funeral of my sweet Alice. I suppose poor 
Miss Ashton’s rather sudden death quite pre- 
vented your afterwards learning the true state 
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of the case. How well I remember deploring 
with Lady T——, who had also a pious gover- 
ness, what we both agreed in calling the absurd 
notions of the two excellent women who had 
the charge of our neglected children. Oh, how 
unspeakably gracious and merciful has God 
been to me !” 

* Tfe has indeed been good to you,” replied 
Lady Mary tenderly. “ He is so to all.” 

« And how T have blamed you,” said Lady 
Grace, “ for bringing up your children as you 
have done. But you deserve to be rewarded.” 

‘¢Qh, do not use the word deserve, in con- 
nexion with me,” replied Lady Mary; “and 
indeed, my dear sister, I have long ago learnt 
that the most anxious parent can but employ 
the means of grace. I have tried, long tried to 
influence the heart of my own sweet girl Rose. 
I have long prayed in secret that God would 
take the work in hand, which He alone can 
accomplish ; but hitherto I have waited in vain. 
I see no change in Rose. She is naturally not 
only highly gifted, but her winning sweetness 
has madc her the darling of our whole family ; 
and her affection for me, indeed for you, and 
for us all, endears her to us in a peculiar 
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manner; but her heart, I fear, is as yet wholly 
unchanged. Yet I am quite sure that the child 
of my prayers will not be lost. I have a 
perfect faith,” she added, with a look fall of 
hope, “that i [lis own good time, and in His 
own wise way, the good Shepherd will bring 
this lamb into Ifis fold. And I have only this 
morning, for the first time, had some ground 
for hope. tose has been alone with me, and 
we have been conversing about yourself, and 
the happiness of your present state. In the 
midst of our conversation, she burst into tears, 
threw her arms around me, and said, ‘ And 
now, mamma, | am the only one in all this 
houschold over whom you will grieve; but I 
am so unlike every one else.’” Lady Mary 
said no more, for her eyes were filled with 
tears, and her compressed lips showed how 
deep was her inward emotion. 

The Bishop rose up during the pause that 
followed, fearing that his presence might be 
almost an intrusion upon Lady Mary’s feelings ; 
but these inspired words almost rose to his lips, 
“OQ woman, great is thy faith; be it unto thee 
even as thou wilt.” Ele turned over the pages 
of a large Bible which lay on a table near him. 
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“Take this word of encouragement to your 
heart, my dear friend,” he said, with a voice 
and a look of heartfelt sympathy, “ Wait on 
the Lord; be of good chcer, and He shall 
strengthen thine heart; wait, J say, on the 
Lord.” As he finished speaking, the door 
opened, and Mr. Grandison entered. 

‘We cannot spare you any longer,” he said 
to the Bishop, “from the rest of the party. 
We were half afraid you were all gone out 
without us. I believe your lordship wished to 
go to Brandon this morning,” he added, turning 
to the Bishop, ‘‘to meet some of Wilton’s pa- 
rishioners. Shall we drive with you? I know 
the Maxwells will be of the party, for they 
wish to show you and my mother the site of 
the new church which Everard is going to 
build in the valley.” 

‘You are the very person, ITerbert, I wished 
to sec,” said the Bishop. “ When I left the 
saloon you were not to be found.” 

“J went to the stables,” he answered, “ with 
Wilton, to order his horses. He has already set 
off to Brandon to be ready to receive your 
lordship. JI do hope you will be able to make 
peace between them, though I fear you will 
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have some difficulty. Wilton, however, scems 
to be much more reasonable since your conver- 
sation with him this morning. Mr. Maxwell 
and Everard will be with your lordship, and 
they are both peace-makers, and have, as you 
know, much influence at Brandon: they hope 
much will be done by your presence and au- 
thority.” 

“} trust I shall suceced with the parish- 


ioners,” 


replied the Bishop.  “ Mr. Carysford 
has, I am happy to say, agreed to almost all 
that T proposed, and T think, when I meet him 
at Brandon, he will have made up his mind to 
let every thing return to its former state. TTe 
wishes, as perhaps he has told you, to be absent 
from Brandon for the nest year, and I have 
given my consent. [fe means to make a tour 
on the Continent. Ie has requested me to ap- 
point two curates to supply his place, for his 
prescnt curate 1s leaving Brandon immediately, 
to take possession of a living in Devonshire. I 
proposed, as one of his new curates, Mr. Mau- 
rice Vaughan, who is unable to return to India 
at present. We have only to obtain his consent, 
for Mr. Carysford has agreed to my proposal ” 
O 
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«Wilton told me nothing of all this,” replied 
Mr. Grandison, “‘and perhaps he had not time. 
He was in a great hurry to mount his horse, 
but he was in high good humour, and hinted 
something about a tour in Italy.” 
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CHAPTER ATII. 


“THEY are going to have private theatricals at 


? 


Iferondale,” said Miss Rushton, addressing her- 
self to Rose, as she finished reading a note she 
had just received from her sister, Lady Lyndon. 
‘ Julia and Lyndon have been, it seeins, for the 
last two days at Herondale, and her letter is 
full of nothing but this play.” 

‘More shame for them,” said Mr. Arden, 
“they ought to know better.” Ue had been 
sitting for some considerable ume, as he sume- 
tunes did, in a brown study, with his eyes fixed 
on the ground, and his hands clasped together 
before him, their fingers closely locked together, 
except that now and then a finger of one hand 
was freed, and kept tapping upon the back of 
the other hand, his lips being all the while com- 
pressed and drawn in, his mouth at times work- 
ing, and his eyes glancing from under his knit 
and heavy brows. 

“ Really, Frank,” said Mrs. Rushton, “ your 
language is objectionably strong.” 
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“ Truth is always strong,” replied Mr. Arden, 
‘too strong sometimes not to find objectors in 
those who dislike to hear it.” 

“Oh, you will be always a cynic!” she re- 
plied, smiling — “ there is no curing you.” 

“Tt is my fault and my infirmity to be so, 
Caroline, and I am afraid my clumsy fingers 
are not suited for catching the butterflies of 
Herondale. I must borrow the net of gauze 
and the skill of Rose, who makes even butter- 
fly catching graceful. By-the-by, Miss Rose, 
I have never scolded you for your chase after 
that butterfly yesterday morning, when I 
caught you almost flying over the flower beds 
in the pursuit of your poor victim, and [ sup- 
pose it has long sinee quivered away in the 
agonics of death, impaled by your delicate 
hands. Well, well! for my part, I cannot 
quite understand this sort of scientific savage- 
ness, fur I suppose I shall be told that the poor 
insect was wanted for a collection, and the 
science of entomology will have to answer for 
the writhings and agonies of that joyous crea- 
ture.” 

“Oh, I so entirely agree with all you have 
said, dear, excellent Mr. Arden,” replied Rose ; 
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“but indeed IT am not culpable in this instance, 
T only imprisoned that gorgeous butterfly for 
half an hour under a large glass shade, and 
upon a profusion of heaped up flowers, with 
their cups of nectar all brimming, at least so I 
suspect —for my prisoner, after fluttering 
about a very little while, settled down quictly, 
and had the sense and taste to set about visiting 
the nectary of every flower, and then obligingly 
opened its radiant wings, poising itself in the 
most graceful positions, and giving me full 
time to paint it. I[t is the rarest and most 
brilliant of all the English butterflies; and it 
will just complete the collection which I have 
been painting for Geraldine. It was the only 
one I wanted, and the only one that J have 
never seen alive, and its purple wings have fur- 
nished me with the tint that I wanted in one 
of my pictures. I have placed it on that 
wreath of honeysuckle, Geraldine, where I told 
you I wanted to carry out some of the colours 
of the picture with a rich touch of purple. As 
for my beautiful captive, I set it free imme- 
diately.” 

“Well, well, my dear child, I am perfectly 
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satisfied. I could not think it was like you to 
be cruel or unkind to any thing. 

** And now let us hear about the butterflies 
at Herondale,” continued Mr. Arden. 

“But perhaps we ought to think of the three 
sieves, before we allow ourselves to speak of 
others,” observed the Bishop. 

« And what is that story ? said Mr. Arden. 

“Tt is not a story,” he replied, “but a 
maxim, which all will do well to attend to 
when they speak of those that are absent. 
The maxim is this, that before we allow our- 
sclves to find fault with any one behind his 
back, we should ask ourselves three questions. 
The first, ‘Is it true?’ The second, ‘Is it 
kind?’ The third, ‘Ts it necessary ?’ ” 

« Admirable !” said Mr. Arden-——“ a maxim 
I hope never to forget.” 

“Tt will make you, however, Frank,” said 
Mrs. Rushton, “more silent than ever, and add 
to your long dark moods of taciturnity.” 

«© All the better, dear Caroline; but I fear it 
will not stop my speaking as sharply, as you 
say I usually do, to a person’s face.” 

«“ But would there be any conversation,” said 
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Lady Herondale, “if this maxim were rigidly 
observed ?” 

“We all talk too much,” replied the Bishop, 
‘and much that we say is exceedingly unprofit- 
able, often not strictly true, very often unkind, 
and still more often unnecessary. We are all 
apt to forget that we shall have, at the great 
day, to give an account of every idle word that 
we have spoken.” 

“And the tongue,” said Lady Mary, “is, 
we know, ‘a member that no man can tame; 
it 1s a world of iniquity.’ ” 

“ But even that world of iniquity can be con- 
trolled, and made the instrument of rightcous- 
ness,” observed the Bishop, “ ‘for with God all 
things are possible.’ David speaks of it as the 
best member that he had. ‘Wake up my 
glory (that is, my tongue): I will sing and give 
praise with the best member that I have.’” 

“J should have thought,” said Mr. Arden, 
turning to Lady Mary, “that you, at least, 
had this maxim of the Bishop’s ever upper- 
most in your mind, for no one talks so little as 
your ladyship, and I cannot remember to have 
heard you say an unkind word of any one; 
while I am always struck with your strict ob- 
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servance of truth, even in the most trifling 
statements.” 

*¢ So you can flatter as adroitly as any one,” 
said Mrs. Rushton, a slight tone of bitterness 
mingling with her courtly manner. 

«Truth, again, dear Caroline,” replied Mr. 
Arden, with a sharp, bright glance at his sis- 
ter; “as for this excellent woman, I rather 
clorify God on her behalf, and the grace of 
Gzod which she has songht and He has given 
her. Ido not praise her, but I rejoice to see 
what watchfulness and prayer can accomplish, 
and what grace has done. But we shall never 
get to Herondale, or hear more of these abomin- 
able theatricals. You will not consent, I hope, 
Caroline, to that dear child taking any part in 
them; for I know that you and Geraldine are 
to join Rushton at Herondale to-morrow.” 

With all her powers of self-control, Mrs. 
Rushton was unable to conceal her vexation 
and annoyance, that such a question was put to 
her in the presence of Lady Mary and the 
Bishop. But she endeavoured to smile, though 
there was an expression in her clear grey eyes 
which was any thing but that of good temper. 
“ Really, Frank,” she answered, “you are so 
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extremely brusque in your way of questioning, 
that one hardly knows how to answer you at 
once. For my part, I may disapprove of a 
young lady’s taking part in such a mode of 
amusement as much as you do; but, besides this, 
I have a horror of Geraldine’s making herself 
in any way peculiar, and having a scene at 
Herondale.” 

« And, therefore,” said Mr. Arden, “to pre- 
vent a single scene of that kind, you would 
perhaps allow her to exhibit among the scenes 
of a playhouse.” 

« A playhouse!” said Mrs. Rushton—* how 
strange you arc!” 

« And what will the large hall of ILerondale 
be, but a playhouse, if they turn it into one? 
But to come to the point,” he continued, with 
a perseverance quite provoking to his sister, 
“is my modest Geraldine to act?” 

“T know nothing about it,” said Mrs. Rush- 
ton —* [ have not seen Julia’s note —I have not 
yet been consulted.” 

«“ And when you are?” said Mr. Arden. 

« Then,” said his sister, suddenly recovering 
her good humour, “TI shall leave Geraldine to 
decide for herself.” 
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“ And what do you intend to decide upon ?” 
said her uncle, turning to Geraldine, 

“If I may be allowed to speak,” said Lady 
Mary, “I would say, that I think Geraldine 
should not be questioned now. Mrs. Rushton 
has given, what appears to me, a very reason- 
able answer; and with regard to the amuse- 
ments of the world (while L should decidedly 
except theatrical amusements of any kind), the 
renouncing them by choice must depend, first 
of all, on the state of the heart; though the 
convictions of duty, and a deep sense of the 
danger of temptation, will often lead a truly 
conscientious person to relinquish every thing of 
the kind, even while he still feels inclined in 
his heart to indulge in them. Some indeed 
who have spoken to me on this subject have 
told me, that they have taken the latter course, 
and have had reason to bless God for doing so: 
they have acted simply from a sense of duty, 
and have, at no distant time, been enabled to 
overcome In their hearts the inclination which 
they at first resisted, so that the word in- 
dulgence could never again be connected in 
their mind with such amusements.” 

To all these observations Mrs. Rushton made 
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no reply ; but Geraldine sat, presenting an ex- 
traordinary contrast in her beaming looks and 
glowing countenance, as she drank in every 
word that Lady Mary uttered, to the cold, grave, 
stony calmness of her mother’s countenance. 


“May I join you?” said Geraldine, some 
hours after, to Lady Mary. “I saw you in the 
garden from my window; and I wish so much 
to speak to you alone.” 

“I shall be delighted to have your company, 
dear Geraldine,” replicd Lady Mary. “I came 
out to walk for half an hour, and J assure you 
that your presence will make my walk a very 
pleasant one.” 

«Will you answer a few questions which I 
wish to put to you?” said Geraldine. 

“‘ Most willingly,” replied Lady Mary. 

“What would you have me do, now that I 
am about to leave your house with very differ- 
ent views of worldly society from those which 
IT once held? JI have long waited in the hope 
you would say something to me on the subjects 
but, till this morning, you have been silent. 
You disapprove of worldly pleasures, I am sure, 
and after what you have said, I think I cannot, 
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if IT act according to my conscience, return to 
them again.” 

«TT will tell you what I do,” replicd Lady 
Mary, “with regard to my own children. I 
tell them plainly my opinion and my wishes on 
such points, and they know the decided course 
that I have myself taken, I have brought 
them up from their childhood, as far as I could 
influence them, in the same way. I see many 
children, as soon as they leave their parents’ 
roof, rushing into the world; and I have, 
therefore, wished, that, not from affection to 
me, no, nor from attention to my wishes, but 
on decided principle to God, and from free 
choice, my children should make their decision. 
While under age, and living under my roof, I 
should exert that authority which God has 
given me, and afterwards, I should not cease to 
entreat then to continue in the course pointed 
out in Scripture with regard to conformity to 
the world. But still, what I have chiefly urged 
upon them, is the spirit of Holy Scripture on 
the subject, which does not say, ‘Go not— 
Do not—but Love not.’ And remember, dear 
Geraldine, that the word of God furnishes us 
rather with broad principles than with particular 
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cases. I would have you endeavour to culti- 
vate a love of spiritual things and a taste for 
spiritual delights in your heart. Make it a 
matter of conscience to engage simply, entirely, 
and devotedly in God’s service, and you may 
be assured that your natural love for the world 
will gradually die away and leave you free, and 
enable you, as much from choice as from duty, 
to renounce the world. You will soon under- 
stand why it is not written, ‘ Ye shall not,’ but, 
‘Ye cannot serve God and mainmon.’ The 
difference between shall not and cannot is 
only understood by spiritual minds. The 
worldly mind unconsciously changes the cannot 
to shall not, and fecls disposed to rebel under 
the constraint of a positive and a burdensome 
prohibition. The spiritual mind never mistakes 
the cannot for shall not, but with all the dehi- 
cacy of its renewed perceptions feels—oh, how 
deeply !—* I cannot even if I might.’ We were 
talking of butterflies, this morning,” continued 
Lady Mary — “let me illustrate, by a parable, 
the views which I have been endcavouring to set 
before you. You sce those bright and buoyant 
creatures glancing from flower to flower — they 
are ever on the wing, their clement is the 
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warm and sunny air, their hfe is one summer 
season, but they have known another, and a 
previous existence. The creature, as to its 
identity, is the same, but as to its mode of 
existence, it is not the same.” 

Lady Mary turned away from the closely 
shaven lawn and the cedar grove in which they 
were walking, and passing through the flower 
garden, opened a door in the high wall which 
surrounded the kitchen garden, and turning to 
her young companion, said, “ ILere, I think, we 
shall find an illustration of the state of the un- 
renewed and the unchanged heart. Were we 
shall find its type and figure, in the same 
insect —the same in the one sense, and not in 
the other. The realm of nature is rich in such 
Ulustrations. There is no perfume of flowers, 
no variety of brilliant colouring here, but the 
odour is offensive, and the sight unpleasing.” 
She stopped before a bed of large cabbage 
plants, where some of the large outer leaves, 
which hung loosely, were perforated in every 
part, and little more than the ribs and stalks 
were left; and she pointed out to Geraldine 
several large green caterpillars crawling slug- 
gishly, and feeding greedily upon the leaves 
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‘Here is the same creature,” she said, “that 
we have just scen among the flowers, sporting 
with painted wings in its aerial flight over the 
loveliest and the sweetest blossoms, its nutri- 
ment the nectar they supply. Look at it now 
—gross in its form, vile in its habits, unable to 
raise itself much higher than the worms of the 
earth, feeding on the rankest vegetation, and 
leaving its slime behind it as it slowly crawls 
along, gorged and satisfied with the coarse 
food it loves. cere you see it in its first na- 
tural state before its wondrous transformation. 
Whenever you fecl tempted, Geraldine, to for- 
get your high destiny, and to find pleasure in 
the soul-debasing pleasures of a corrupt and 
fallen world, let the butterfly and the caterpillar 
teach you this lesson, that it is possible for 
those who find their emblem in the latter to 
experience a spiritual renovation, as pure, as 
refined, and as glorious as the former: and with 
these types before you, bear in mind that the 
whole aim and object of the Gospel is to raise 
the creature of earth, by a new creation, to an 
existence, even in this world, so holy and so 
delightful, that it may be deemed a foretaste of 
that state, which ‘eye hath not scen, nor ear 
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heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of 
man to conceive;’ and that our Lord Himself 
has said to Ilis disciples, ‘Ye are not of the 
world, as I am not of the world.’ 

“No language can be stronger, Geraldine, 
than the testimony of the Spirit of God, though 
the world cannot reccive Huu. By the written 
word, we are not only forbidden to love the 
world, but told by Him that the friendship of 
the world is enmity with God; for whosvever 
will be a friend of the world, is the enemy of 
God! And what can all these Seriptures mean? 
why are they given to the disciples of Christ, if 
they are not to be applicd in the habits of the 
Christian’s daily life. I know that we are told 
by some objectors, that our Lord and His 
Apostles alluded to a heathen world, and to the 
principles and practices of heathens. But so 
far from this lessening the force of the in- 
junction, it appears to me that it applies with 
superadded strength to a world which is nomin- 
ally Christian, but in which pleasures which 
are essentially ungodly, and practices which are 
utterly opposed to God’s commandments, are 
not only tolerated, but pursued. The sense 
that our own Evangelical Church maintains on 
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this subject is as plain as words can make it, 
when it binds us under a baptismal engagement, 
even as we hope and live for heaven, ‘to re- 
nounce the pomps and vanity of this wicked 
world.’ Would that many who manifest so 
formal an attachment to our admirable formu- 
laries did not forget the explicit language 
which they hold on these points.” 


That evening the conversation of the party 
at Deercourt turned again on the subject of the 
world; and Geraldine again drank in the coun- 
sel that she wished to hear; while Mrs. Rush- 
ton sat, amazed and confounded, but unable to 
contradict the facts which in the course of the 
conversation were brought forward by the 
Bishop, on the subject of worldly expenditure, 
and the vast sums that were lavished on un- 
godly dissipations and luxuries. Something 
was said by Mr. Arden —not in the hearing of 
Lady Mary and her son—of the large sums 
which they were both accustomed to give in 
charities at home, and to missionary objects 
abroad, and that they gave hundreds, and even 
thousands, where other benevoleut persons gave 
comparatively to a small amount. 
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“Tam not at all astonished,” said the Bishop ; 
“<¢ self-denial may form a vast fund for the cause 
of God,’ as it has been well said by a brother 
bishop. It is a frightful fact,” he added, “ to 
reflect upon the enormous sums that are yearly 
squandered by professed Christians in this 
country, in what no one can hesitate to term 
low and debasing pursuits. To say nothing of 
the cost of an opera box for the season, which 
is often three hundred pounds, the salary of a 
French cook, which has, in more than one 
instance, amounted to five hundred, the receipts 
of an Italian singer, which during one season 
were at least fourteen thousand pounds—just 
think of the sums that are lost and won upon a 
race-course. Think again of one gambling- 
house alone, namely, Crockford’s, costing nearly 
one hundred thousand pounds, and that the 
receipts of its proprietor in one year have been 
reckoned to amount to the same sum; while 
the money lost annually in all the gaming 
houses of London has been calculated to be 
£7,225,000! It is said, indeed, that in one 
night nearly one million was lost at Crockford’s. 
And I may just add to all this, that the mere 
duties on spirits and tobacco in the year 1834 
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amounted to £11,614,829! Alas! we wonder 
at the excesses and the expenditure of the citizens 
of heathen Rome, but England, the most favour- 
ed and the most enlightened of all Christian 
countries, has made herself almost as pre-emi- 
nently notorious in excess and luxury.” 

“ And, therefore,” said Mr. Arden, turning 
to his niece with a look of kind affection, 
“therefore, my dear Geraldine, now that you 
are about to quit this truly Christian house- 
hold, and to be exposed to many temptations 
which you have been shielded from here, let 
me give you a word of warning. You are not 
likely, I agree, to pay three hundred pounds 
for an opera box, still if you take your place 
at the opera house among those who have done 
so—to say nothing of the ballet-dancers, whose 
exhibitions are unfit for the eyes of any modest 
girl— you make yourself a partaker of other 
men’s sins. Therefore, stand firm, Geraldine, 
and when they want you to deck yourself in the 
expensive attire of a fine and fashionable lady, 
and to waste your health, and your time, and 
to forget your God in the giddy circles of the 
world—as dull a round, I should think it, and 
as wearisome as that of a dragged mill-horse — 
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think of the calm and happy retirement of 
Deercourt, where the loveliest ornaments are 
the Christian graces and the fresh, happy coun- 
tenances of its fair inmates. You will look 
in vain, I think, for sweeter smiles than those 
upon the face of Elizabeth, or for a lovelier 
bloom than that of one who bears the name of 
the queen of the flowers. You may come now,” 
he said to Rose, who had been sitting at the 
farther end of the room, and was then ap- 
proaching the group that surrounded the Bishop. 
«Come here, and tell me what flower you are 
carrying so carefully ;” for Rose was bearing in 
her hand a flower-pot containing a plant of the 
Sorrowful Nyctanthus, and was bringing it 
to Lady Grace. 

“T wanted my aunt to see and smell this 
night-scented flower,” said Rose. 

Lady Grace woke up from a state of deep 
abstraction with a sigh, but smiled as Rose 
approached her, for she had listened with 
feelings of no common interest to the foregoing 
conversation, and she smiled as she looked 
up at the fresh and lovely countenance of Rose, 
to think that she was surrounded by those 
whose pleasures were calm, and left no weari- 
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ness in their track, and that she herself had 
done for ever with the vanities and dissipations 
of a God-forgetting world. 

* « And what is this same flower which Rose 
seems to prize so?” said Mr. Arden. 

“It is,” said Lady Mary, “a species of 
jasmine well known in India, which is scent- 
less during the day, and which gives out its 
rich fragrance only by night.” 

«A lovely type of the child of God,” said 
the Bishop, “in whom the graces of the Spirit 
are often unheeded in the daylight of worldly 
happiness, but those best and sweetest quali- 
ties are acknowledged by all, when sorrow 
brings its night-gloom over the bright and 
pleasant prospects of this flecting world.” 

“And I know whom that pure and delicate 
flower resembles,” said Lady Grace, almost in 
whispered words to her sister, “one whose 
tender affection I can never be sufficiently 
grateful for. But I have cause indeed to bless 
my heavenly Father for those troubles which 
IT have looked upon, till lately, as the visitations 
of an unjust God, and which seemed to make 
my whole future existence but a dreary waste. 
I have been thinking with what a different 
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spirit I should have listened, but a short time 
ago, to what the Bishop has been saying. Now 
I take a deep interest in it, for J am as resolved 
as Geraldine appears to be, to give up the 
world, and to live a useful, and, if possible, a 
devoted life.” 

“T rejoice to hear you speak thus,” replied 
Lady Mary, “for the gicat mistake too many 
persons make, who think of giving up the world, 
is this, that they suppose a dull and idle exist- 
ence is implied in a religious life. The fact is, 
every one must have an object to call forth the 
energies of his mind. Dr. Chalmers, I think, 
compares man to a piece of machinery, which 
must be kept at work, and says, that if the 
machinery were to stop, and receive no impulse 
from a ncw desire, substituted in the place of 
its former desire, the man would be left with all 
his propensities to action in a state of most 
painful and unnatural abandonment. This 
remark of his you will find in a sermon, which 
every one who desires, in accordance with his 
baptismal engagement, to renounce the world, 
ought to make himself acquainted with. I can 
lend you the volume, and you must read it. 
The view that he takes of the subject is this, 
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that it is by the expulsive power of a new affec- 
tion alone that the old desires of the natural 
and fallen nature can be displaced from the 
human heart; that the heart must have an ob- 
ject, and will never be prevailed upon to resign 
an old affection, which shall have nothing to 
succeed it; but may be prevailed upon to ex- 
change an old affection for a new one. And he 
brings forward the Gospel, with all its privileges, 
and all its graces—with its fulness of pardon, 
its tenderness of sympathy, and its pure peace 
and blessedness, as the new object which can 
alone displace the love of the world and all its 
vanities in the heart.” 

Geraldine had also been a listener to this 
conversation, but Mrs. Rushton, who had more 
than once endeavoured to suppress a yawn, 
found it at length so intolerable, and herself so 
sleepy, that she rose up to look at the time-piece 
that stood on a table near her, and expressed, in 
avery audible voice, her surprize at the lateness 
of the hour. “My dear Caroline,” said Mr. 
Arden, taking out his watch, “you must be 
mistaken, for it 1s not yet ten o’clock, and we 
never have prayers till ten.” 

“JY can explain the mistake,” said Lady 
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Mary, smiling. “That time-piece stopped two 
days ago, and the servant has neglected to wind 
it up.” 

Mrs. Rushton sat down again, with a sub- 
duced air, as if she had made up her mind to 
endure an unavoidable annoyance, when, to her 
great relief, Elizabeth Grandison called Geral- 
dine and Rose to the piano-forte, to sing with 
her and her brother. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Lapy Mary was standing in the oriel window 
of the hall: her guests were all gone. The car- 
riage of the Bishop (who had been the last to 
depart) had just driven from the door. The 
porter had closed the gates through which the 
carriage passed, as it turned out of the quad- 
rangle, when they were suddenly thrown open 
again, and a plain, but elegant carriage, drove 
rapidly in. Lady Mary had not time to retreat, 
and did not endeavour to do so. A servant in 
a rich livery of black and gold, which she had 
never scen before, rang violently at the bell. 
The door was opened, and a lady, whom she 
did not recognise, passed through the hall into 
the saloon. Lady Mary followed, but before 
the servant could announce the name of her 
visitor, she came forward with a look and 
manner full of affection, and greeted Lady 
Mary as an old friend. 

“T think,” said Lady Mary, “I know that 
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voice.” But she looked again in the counte- 
nance of the stranger, and felt that she had 
but a confused recollection of the delicate 
but striking features, and of the tall and grace- 
ful figure of the lady who stood before her. 
Her dress was costly but simple, and there 
was an air of peculiar clegance and refinement 
about her whole person and manners. 

« And am I so altered then,” said the lady, 
“that you do not recognise one who has never 
forgotten, and never can forget you? Must 
T announce mysclf as the Adclaide who received 
so many kindnesses from you since the time 
that my dear mother died, ay, and long before 
I lost her ?” 

The stranger was the young Princess de 
Belmonte, whom Lady Mary had never seen 
since the time that she left England. Her 
manners had now all the calm and easy self- 
possession of one who knew her high position 
in society, and who filled it with grace and 
dignity. But there was still so much of her 
early child-like affection, so much of her former 
natural sweetness in the manner in which she 


addressed Lady Mary, that she felt irresistibly 
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drawn to her, and tried in vain to assume a 
coldness that she could not feel. 

“You look grave, and I fear you are 
displeased with me,” she said, still holding 
the hand she had taken, and her large soft 
eyes were filled with tears as she looked up 
in her face. “I know you are displeased 
with me—displeased at the change of my 
religion; but I think you will believe me — for 
as a child, I always told you the truth—when 
Tassure you that what I have done I have 
at least done conscicntiously.” 

“Dear Adelaide,” replied Lady Mary, and 
she drew her tenderly towards her, and kissed 
her lovely cheek, “it is impossible for me 
to feel unkindly towards you. And if I have 
been displeased, or rather full of grief about 
you, it is because [ have loved you, next to my 
own children, more than any one in the world. 
But indecd T do not presuine to judge you, or 
any one: I only pray, as I have always prayed 
since I heard that you had forsaken the faith of 
your childhood, that if you had neglected to 
look up to God, and God alone, for guidance, 
you might be led to do so now. But let me 
tell you, that when I began to think scriously 
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of what I must call your defection, I sorrowed, 
but I did not wonder, for I knew that you 
had never been deeply and savingly impressed 
with those vital truths which formed the 
foundation of your father’s faith while living, 
and cheered and supported him in death. You 
remember your last letter to me, Adelaide, 
written from Florence on the evening of the 
very day when he died. You remember how 
you bore witness to the power of his faith, 
and wished and hoped that God would enable 
you to live and to die as he had done. You 
never wrote again; and, two years afterwards, 
I heard from others that you had renounced 
that faith, and that you were married!” 

While Lady Mary spoke thus, her young 
companion seemed deeply affected. She sat 
with her head drooping, and her handkerchief 
raised to her face, seeking in vain to wipe away 
and to check her fast flowing tears till her 
whole frame shook with agitation. 

“Dear, dear Adelaide,” said Lady Mary, 
‘‘T am so very sorry to distress you thus at 
our first meeting. I could not have met you, 
however, without telling you what was in my 
heart. But I should not have spoken s0 
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abruptly or so soon, had you not first alluded 
to the subject. Tell me now why you have 
come to Deercourt ?” 

“Simply because [ wished to see you,” she 
replied, raising her head, and smiling through 
her tears. “I have waited since my arrival in 
this country with a hope which has grown 
fainter and fainter, that you would come to see 
me, and at Jast I felt that I could wait no 
longer. Only this morning I suddenly resolved 
to come and see you. The Prince would have 
come with me, but I wished on my _ first 
interview with you to have no one present. I 
am unhappy,” she added, “about my husband. 
Ile has been ill, and his health is still, I fear, 
in a very precarious state. Dut he makes light 
of it, and smiles at my alarm. I thought at one 
time that this northern climate might have 
been too severe for him, but the Italian physi- 
cian, who is with us, and has known his con- 
stitution from his youth, assures me that I am 
mistaken, and the Iinglish physicians, whom we 
have been to town to consult, agree with him 
in his opinion. We shall remain, therefore, at 
Ravenstone instead of returning to Italy, which 
I had almost resolved on doing.” 
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She ceased speaking, and there was a pause; 
for Lady Mary, though her countenance had 
expressed her sympathy when the Princess 
spoke of her husband’s illness, seemed at a loss 
for any subject of further conversation. 

‘You have one little girl, I believe, dear 
Adelaide,” she said at length. 

“No,” replied the Princess, in a voice of 
deep emotion—‘“I have no child, my swect 
little girl is dead. It was soon after her death 
that we determined to come to England. We 
are near neighbours,” said the Princess, after 
another short pause. “ Are we never to meet ?” 

‘Can we meet, Adelaide, as we once met ? 
But it is best to be candid with you. You 
may belicve me or not, but I think you will, 
when I say that my affection for you cannot 
change, and yet my confidence in you is gone. 
I love you so tenderly, my Adelaide, that this 
interview is inexpressibly trying to me. I do 
not wish to love you less, but my calm judg- 
ment tells me plainly that—all circumstances 
considered —I ought not, in these days of error, 
to expose my children to what might prove a 
dangerous intimacy. Itose is at present a mere 
creature of impulse and imagination. Any in- 
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tercourse with Ravenstone might he positively 
dangerous to her. I scarcely fear for Eliza- 
beth; but she 1s also young and without expe- 
rience. I do not doubt your affection, my 
sweet young friend, for me; if you did not love 
me you would not have come over to Deercourt 
as you have done this morning.” 

“But surely [ may see your two girls,” 
replied the Princess, “both of whom I love al- 
most as sisters. As for Rose, she was always 
at once my delight and my admiration; and 
who can know Elizabeth and help loving her ? 
Do not think, my dear second mother, that I 
could or would be so dishonourable as to attempt 
in any way to disturb their minds, or to seek to 
vbtain any influence over them which you 
would disapprove. J solemnly promise you 
this. But do not send me away from Deer- 
court without permitting me to see them.” 

* Elizabeth, I know, is not at home,” replied 
Lady Mary,” she always goes at eleven, on 
this day of the week, to her school.” 

“And Rose? Yes J am sure Rose is at 
home. Shall we not find her in her own 
charming sitting room, where I have passed so 
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many pleasant hours with those two dear 
girls?” 

«“T will take you there,” said Lady Mary, 
“and remember, Adelaide,” she added, looking 
her steadfastly in the face, as she rose from her 
chair, “I trust implicitly to the promise you 
have made me, that you will seek in no way 
whatever to influence either of my daughters on 
that point, which is to me and to them, of vital 
importance. I tell you most sincerely that I 
would rather sce Rose in her grave, than 
brought under the dominion of those frightful 
errors with which Romanism abounds. Forgive 
me for using such plain language. I ask your 
forgiveness, for 1 sce from your countenance, 
that I have wounded your feelings, but I must 
always speak thus plainly to you, and to every 
one.” 

The Princess did not reply. She sunk down 
upon the seat from which she had just risen, 
and turned away her head. 

“You are not angry with me, my Adelaide ?” 
said Lady Mary, coming near to her, and gently 
clasping the hand of the Princess, 

“Qh no, not now,” she replied, turning her 
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head, and looking up with a smile full of affec- 
tion in the face of Lady Mary. 

Rose was not in her usual sitting-room, they 
found her in her painting-room. 

“ Dear mamma, is it you?” she replied, 
without turning her head, as she heard her 
mother’s voice. “I was wishing for you at 
this moment, for your opinion — for your 
taste. I have such an effect of light that I 
must not lose it—I must go on painting. 
When I closed the shutters, the day was cloudy 
and the light subdued, just what I wanted 
then — but the sun has come round, and its rich 
golden rays darted with such a blaze of light 
into the room, and fell upon my little sleeper 
there, that I was hurrying to close the shutters 
of this window, and to open those of another, 
when I saw this glorious effect of light, and I 
am endeavouring to scize it before it passes 
away.” 

The room in which they found Rose was 
rather like an artist’s study than a lady’s sitting 
room. One painting hung there: a female 
head, by Titian, which had been long the ad- 
miration of Rose, and which Lord Herondale 
had given to his niece. It seemed to comprise 
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in itself the perfection of colouring, and to be a 
chef-@euvre cven of that master in the art of 
colouring. It was so beautiful, that it would 
have charmed the cye of any person unac- 
quainted with painting. Its depth, its clear- 
ness, its carnations, its contrasts of light and 
shade, its blendines of the softest and the richest 
tints, added to the peculiarly intellectual cha- 
racter of the portrait itself—for it was too like 
life, not to be a portrait—had caused it to be 
reckoned almost the finest specimen of that 
great, master to be found in England. Rose 
had studied it so intently, and copied it so re- 
peatedly, that her own pictures always seemed 
to possess some of the characteristics of that 
portrait. 

A lovely child lay sleeping in the large chair 
which stood upon a raised platform, and in 
which she had been sitting to the young 
painter. The half-finished portrait of the child 
stood resting against a pedestal of marble, on 
which was a graceful vase, filled with freshly- 
gathercd flowers of every colour. It was the 
portrait of the child when awake, whom Rose 
had painted as Spring. The head was thrown 
into strong relief, and Rose had shown her skill 
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in chiaroscuro, by the effects which she had 
produced in that picture. The boldness of the 
design was as remarkable as the clearness of 
the tone, and the purity of the colouring. The 
countenance had all the fresh beauty of child- 
hood; smiles were sparking in the long dark 
eyes, and playing about the lips, whose deep 
crimson contrasted beautifully with the delicate 
transparency of the skin. Clusters of violets 
and lilies of the valley were wreathed in among 
the waves of decp auburn hair; and the whole 
was so softened down, and so shadowed, the 
difficulties of the subject so admirably managed, 
that one rich and harmonious effect had been 
produced by the youthful hand which had exe- 
cuted the picture. This portrait had been dis- 
placed from the eascl, and another picture oc- 
cupied its place which was already partly 
painted. 

“You must only look at this picture, 
mamma,” said Rose, “for Lam not half satis- 
fied with the other. I could not bear to wake 
the poor child, and as she lay sleeping with the 
light falling in such partial gleams around her, 
I saw something so much more beautiful, pro- 
duced by chance, than any thing that I inyself 
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had been able to effect, that I have grown quite 
out of conceit with my first attempt.” 

«And I, my dear Rose,” said Lady Mary, 
with an affectionate voice, “have been looking 
only at that dear child, and not at cither of 
your pictures, and J have felt half inclined to 
blame you for teaching her to think that her 
face is beautiful, and thus to fill her head with 
personal vanity. I fear you are gratifying your 
own taste and inclination at the risk of awaken- 
ing in her youthful mind thoughts and feelings 
which may prove a lasting injury to her here- 
after. Why take her from her young com- 
panions and her school? She is, or was, not only 
the loveliest, but the most modest and in- 
genuous of all the children there.” 

<7 must confess,” said Rose, “that I have 
been often thinking more of the study which 
her head afforded me than of the lessons which 
I taught her at the school. To tell you the 
truth, dear mamma, I carried her away, this 
morning, in opposition to all the grave remon- 
strances of dear Elizabeth. But I took the 
child into the flower garden, and made her carry 
the flowers which I gathered, and I do believe 
that as I made her hold that branch of honey- 
suckle in her hand, and told her that I was 
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going to paint it, she thought that I was only 
going to paint the flowers. But now,” she added 
meekly, “I feel that you and Elizabeth are 
right, and I shall grow displeased with both my 
pictures.” And as she said this, she put down 
her pallet and her brushes, for she had con- 
tinued painting all the time, and slie stood in 
silence, looking only at the child, andapparently 
deep in thought. 

“ JT am disposed, if not to take the part of 
Rose, to plead for her,” said a clear soft voice. 
Rose started, and turned her head, and saw the 
Princess for the first time. “TI did not speak,” 
said Adelaide, ‘‘for my attention has been quite 
absorbed by these two pictures. I scarcely 
yield even to you, my dear Rose, in my admira- 
tion of paintings; and I am perfectly astonished 
at the progress you have made, and the genius, 
for I can call it nothing else, which you have 
shown in these two pictures. I have not 
thought even of yourself, my sweet Rose, or 
told you with what delight I meet you again.” 
And as she said this, she tenderly embraced 
her. “I should have scarcely known you, Rose, 
if [ had not found you here, you are so grown 
and so altered.” 
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‘“ And now,” said Rose, with a look of de- 
lighted surprise, “I quite recollect you, and am 
puzzled no longer; and yct I knew your voice, 
but it was to me like an air of music, which I 
had heard and learnt to love, but had forgotten 
when and where. Dear, dear Adelaide, how 
delighted I am to see you again! I have longed 
to see you! But you are grown a woman too, 


9 


She looked earnestly into her face, 





and 
and then smiled. ‘*No I can scarcely even 
now make you out to be the same being who 
left us so long ago. You are so tall, Adelaide, 
and though slight, you are uo longer thin, and 
your hair is darker; but of this I am certain, 
from the look in your eyes, and the smiles with 
which you greeted ime, that you are as affec- 
tionate and sincere as ever.” 

The young Princess could not help feeling 
the difference between the welcome she had 
met with from Lady Mary, and that of her 
daughter; but she was too well pleased with 
the joyous and open manner of Rose to be 
displeased just then with the recollection of 
the guarded and restrained affection of her 
mother. 

«You must come and sec me very soon at 
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Ravenstone,” said the Princess, as she took 
leave of Rose Grandison. “I have so much to 
show you. The old house has been quite 
altered from what you remember it, though we 
have not changed its character, and the gardens 
are now very beautiful, thanks to my husband’s 
taste, and we have pictures to show you, as fine, 
perhaps, as any you have seen. One of them, a 
Correggio, which arrived only a few days since, 
and which the Prince sent for from our house 
at Genoa, is the very loveliest [ have yet scen 
by any master. I could not bear to be with- 
out looking at that picture, as IT knew it was 
our own, and my dear husband, to please and 
surprise me, sent for it without saying a word 
about it till it came. It will be a new style 
for you to study. Will you come? May you?” 
she added, turning a glance as she spoke to- 
wards Lady Mary. She saw only 4 smile full of 
undisguised affection on the fine countenance of 
Lady Mary. 

“We will all come, and in a very few days 
hence,” said Lady Mary, “and you shall intro- 
duce us to your husband. It is impossible not 
to love you! No, it was never want of love 
that made me shun you.” 

Q 4 
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CHAPTER XY. 


“Iw the world but not of the world,” said Lady 
Mary to her son. ‘ That you know is the maxim 
which you and I, my dear Herbert, have agreed 
together to keep ever before us.” And then, 
in a lower tone, she added those words of our 
Saviour’s prayer for His disciples, as if re- 
calling them to her own mind, ** I pray not that 
Thou wouldest take them out of the world, but 
that Thou wouldest keep them from the evil.” 
Herbert Grandison was writing at a table 
that stood in the recess of one of the windows 
of his private sitting-room, his mother sat in 
her usual place, with her work-basket beside 
her, for she invariably passed an hour or two 
of every morning with her son, generally spend- 
ing the rest of the tune with her daughters. 
On some days of the wevk, part of the time 
passed with her son was devoted to consulting 
with him as to the management of his estate, of 
which, before he came of age, she had taken the 
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sole direction. She had proved herself admi- 
rably fitted for the trust which her husband had 
placed in her hands, when she was still a young 
and beautiful woman. She had remained at 
Deercourt superintending the education of her 
three children. She had refused more than one 
brilliant offer of marriage, and one of these re- 
fusals had given great offence to her own 
family, for it was from a man of very high rank, 
who had proposed to her before her marriage to 
General Grandison, and whom the Herondale 
family had then prevented her marrying. He 
had then been poor and a younger brother. 
Lady Mary sat and listened to her son. He 
was laying before her various plans for improv- 
ing the condition of his numerous tenantry, and 
every now and then she raised her head from 
her work and looked upon the animated coun- 
tenance of her son with eyes full of approval 
and affection. When she had heard all be had 
to say, and made one or two remarks, in which 
he acknowledged to himself the superiority of 
her judgment, and the sound principles of the 
advice which she gave him, she said gravely, 
“T return, dear Herbert, to the words of our 
maxim, ‘In the world but not of the world.’ 
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All that you have been saying is wise and 
right, as far as it goes, but in these critical 
times, I wish to see you moving in a wider 
sphere than that of Deercourt. God has given 
you talents and oppportunities which must not 
be neglected. You must go into the world, 
Herbert ; the time is come, and I am only 
waiting for the call. You must go, as I know 
you will go, witha spirit which is not of the 
world. I have great confidence in you, because 
I know that you not only feel your own weak- 
ness, but that you will put forth all the vigour 
of your own powerful mind, with a full trust in 
the supply of that strength which is made per- 
fect in weakness. If I were to consult my own 
pleasure, I should wish to keep you with me in 
the centre of this happy circle, but to do so 
would be selfish —I shall give you up to the 
duties of that position which I feel you ought 
to occupy. You must be more than a mere 
country gentleman. J am not singular in my 
opinion that you may be useful in a far more 
extended sphere than any that you have yet 
occupied.” 

Here Everard Maxwell was announced. 

“T hope I am not disturbing you,” he said 
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as he entered, “ but I came at this hour because 
T knew that I should find you at home, Gran- 
dison. And I have business of some importance, 
as my errand, if you can attend me.” 

Lady Mary rose and gathered up her work 
to go. 

‘‘ Pray do not leave us, dear madam,” he said, 
“my business ideed is with you as well as 
with Grandison. J know that he would do 
nothing without your advice and sanction, and 
T should think ill of him if he did. Tam very 
glad that this affair has to be brought before 
you to-day, and that I have some time before 
me to attend to it, for next week, as you know, 
I am to be married, and shall be leaving home.” 

* And what may this important business be, 
dear Hverard?” said Grandison, smiling ; “ for 
you make me somewhat impatient to know 
your errand, as you term it.” 

“Tt is soon told,” replied Everard. “ Sir 
Henry Fleetwood died on Saturday, and his 
seat, for this division of the county, is vacant. 
Yesterday sume of the most influential gentle- 
men of the neighbourhood called upon me, and 
I am here to-day, commissioned by them, to in- 
vite you to come forward as our representative 
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in the House of Commons. I am to commu- 
nicate your reply to their proposal to-morrow, 
or the day after, if you cannot decide imme- 
diately. For my part, I hope you will not 
hesitate in giving your consent. We are all 
agreed that you are more fitted than any man 
in the county to be our member. I am there- 
fore come to invite myself to stay at Deercourt 
to-day, that we may have leisure to consider the 
proposal, and that, if you assent to it, I may 
lose no time in making known your wish, if 
possible, tu-morrow. I shall leave you at an 
early hour, that I may meet our friends at 
Brandon before noon.” 

“JT cannot help smiling,” replied Mr. Grandi- 
son, “at the rapidity of your conclusions, my 
dear friend, the more so, as I had already 
heard of Sir Henry’s death, and had half settled 
it that you would be our future member. I 
was just going to say so to my mother, when 
you entered.” 

Lady Mary made no remark, but sat quictly 
working, till she was eappcace to by her son 
and Everard. 

“ Werbert knows my opinion of this subject 
already,” she replied. ‘“ For though I was not 
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aware of Sir Henry Fleetwood’s sudden death, 
I have just been expressing my wish that my 
son should begin to take his part in the business 
of the world, in a far more extended sphere 
than that in which he has hitherto moved. But 
T should like him to decide on nothing without 
giving the subject his full consideration, and 
sitting down thoughtfully and seriously to 
count the cost; without also giving up some 
portion of this very day to self-examination, 
and to prayer in private. We will Icave him, 
if you please, for the present, and if you are so 
good as to pass the day with us, you will 
perhaps walk with me to call at the Vicarage, 
that we may talk the subject over with Mr. 
Vaughan, and with Mr. Arden, who is now 
staying there.” 

Within a month of that time, Mr. Grandison 
was returned member for the southern division 
of the county of Iie did not know, till 
long after, that the proposal to return him for 
the county had been first made to Everard, and 
that Everard had insisted on having that pro- 
posal transferred to his friend. 

Lady Mary, and her son and daughters, paid 
their promised visit to Ravenstone, and Rose 
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came back enchanted with every one and every 
thing she had found there— with the Prince 
and Princess, with Father Angelo, with the 
house, the vardens, the chapel, the monastery 
—of which, however, she only saw the out- 





side 
tures. She expressed her dehght and admira- 
tion in lively terms. She met with kind and 


and, though last not least, with the pic- 


smiling looks, but nothing more, from her 
mother. 

*¢ But are you displeased, dear mamma?” she 
said at length. 

“No, indeed, my dear Rose.” 

* But are you pleased?” 

‘JT am always pleased when I sce that you 
are pleased, my child.” 

“But you looked grave, and so did Elizabeth 
and Grandison, as we drove home, and I was 
the only one that seemed delighted.” 

“ Perhaps they were thinking, as I was,” 
replied Lady Mary, “of the fall—for in a 
spiritual sense it has been so—of dear Adelaide, 
whom we all love. Nor could I help feeling 
sorrowful when I beheld the splendid allure- 
ments by which the wretched errors of Roman- 
ism appeal to the imagination and to the senses ; 
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and while I was thinking how peculiarly and 
attractively fatal they had proved to Adclaide, 
I thought of more than one who in some respects 
resembled her, and I trembled lest, by any 
means, they should be entangled in the same 
ensnaring delusions ” 

«¢ And who were those of whom you thought?” 
inquired Rose. 

“One was my brother’s son Wilton,” she 
replied, “the other, Rose, was yourself. And 
I must tell you, my dear child, that [ was un- 
easy to see how easily you appeared to be 
vaught by the fascinations of error when at 
Ravenstone. Your delight was almost cen- 
thusiasm.” 

“But I only spoke as I thought, dear 
mother,” said Rose; “and you always wish 
me to speak as I think.” 

“Yes, Rose, to speak as you think, but not 
always to think as you do. I would have you 
on no account seem to be otherwise than what 
you are.” 

“But,” added Rose, “you grieve to sec me 
what Iam, and what I confess to you I feel 
myself to be, unstable, unsatisfied, and un- 
settled. Oh, dear mamma, is it not so? And 
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what am IT todo? I feel that you and Eliza- 
beth and Herbert are right; but I cannot and 
I do not feel as you do. ¢ Oh, how I wish that 
I did!” 

“There,” said Lady Mary, with a solemn 
sweetness of manner, “there I think that you 
deceive yoursclf, my sweet child. I fear that 
you have never yet given the serious, anxious 
attention which your brother and sister have 
done to the one thing that is needful. You 
have been a trifier about that one thing. 
Though you have not been like Martha of old 
encumbered about many things, you have becn 
distracted and borne away by many things from 
that gracious Being who can alone satisfy the 
aspirations of an immortal spirit. You have 
been like one floating about on unsubstantial 
clouds, and not caring to plant your feet upon 
the rock; and the time is coming when those 
floating clouds will be driven away, and that 
rock alone will be found standing. It is not, 
my dearest Rose, by wishing to follow Christ, 
and yet remaining without putting forth our 
strenuous and continued exertions, that we can 
do so. Religion does not come naturally to us, 
as, I might almost say, the talent for music and 
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for painting and for poctry, which you possess, 
have come to you. The soil of the human 
heart is naturally rugeed, cold, and stony as to 
all spiritual things, and even the seed of God’s 
word, though it may spring up, will wither 
away for want of root, or be choked with thorns 
if it spring up at all, unless that soil be broken 
up, and prepared to reccive it.” 

‘How kind you are in all that you say,” 
said Rose affectionately. “I feel how true 
your remarks are; and I wish you would be 
more strict with me, and find more frequent 
fault with me, for I know that I deserve it!” 

‘My dear child,” replied Lady Mary, “I 
never can, I never did attempt to force religion 
upon you, or any one; I have tried to teach 
you the right way, and to lead you in it; and 
I have prayed, and still do pray, that God 
would graciously open your cyes. Rut even 
God Himself forces no one, but by the swect 
constraint of love. He has given to us the 
means of grace, but grace itself no human 
being can give to another. I do, indeed, most 
anxiously hope that you may be led, before long, 
to prefer His service to that of all others, and 
you will do so, if you do but begin to set to 
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work in right earnest. It is only the experi- 
ence of the things of God that can teach us 
to know their sweetness and their exccllence: 
without being exercised in that cxpericnee, the 
peace of God inust be beyond our understanding. 
You are not a worldly person, my sweet Rose ; 
your natural tastes are too exalted, too refined. 
T have no fear of your being tempted by the 
fashionable follics, and the ungodly dissipation 
which have such attractions to the worldly- 
minded, in the common sense of the word; but 
shall I not speak the language of truth, in all 
affection, to you, my own very dear child, and 
tell you that you are, notwithstanding, an 
ungodiy creature; for all ‘that is not of the 
Father is of the world.’ Every gift, every 
excellence, which is not sanctified, may prove a 
snare. It is not enough that the professing 
Christian should resemble the fine gold; for 
gold is but worthless in His sight, till it has 
become the fine gold of the sanctuary, stamped 
with His image, and consecrated to His service.” 

Rose seemed deeply affected by her mother’s 
tender anxiety; and as she rose to take leave 
of her for the night, she not only kissed her, 
according to her usual custom, but she threw 
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her arms round her mother’s neck, and remain- 
ed for some moments with her head resting on 
her bosom, for she was quite overcome. 

* Dearest mother,” she at length whispered, 
‘will you promise never 10 cease praying for 
me, never to give me upas hopeless? God must 
hear your prayers, I am sure He will.” 

“That swect child!” said Lady Mary to 
herself, as the door closed upon the youthful 
and lovely girl. “Wow engaging, how in- 
genuous she 1s! Surely Ie, who loved the young 
ruler, as IIe looks upon her, loves her too. 
Surely IIc will hear a mother’s prayer. No 
mother prayed for that young man, and he 
went away. Oh, my Saviour, my gracious, 
condescending Lord,” she said, throwing herself 
upon her knees, and lifting up her clasped hands, 
and raising her glistening eyes as she prayed, 
“Qh, Thou good Shepherd! suffer not this 
lamb to perish in the mountains of error and of 
danger. Seck her, and bring her back. Take 
Thine own way with her, cven if my mother’s 
heart be wrung to agony, by the means which, 
in Thine inscrutable wisdom, Thou mayest be 
pleased to employ. Save her, and make her 
wholly Thine.. Keep her, oh keep her, from 
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the evil that is in the world, and from the 
peculiar snares to which her ardent and im- 
pressible nature 1s exposed. Enable her to 
escape as a bird out of the snare of the fowler.” 

For a long time, with streaming tears, she 
continued praying for this child of her love ; 
and when she rose up, it seemed to her as if 
a voice were softly whispering in her ear, 
«¢ Wait, wait I say upon the Lord.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


“WELL, well,” said Mr. Arden, as he walked 
into the library of Deercourt, where Lady Mary 
and her sister and daughters were sitting at 
work, “Folly seems to wear her cap and 
bells at Herondale, and to reign as lady of 
misrule among the party there.” His face, as 
he said this, wore an unusually sardonic expres- 
sion. “* Wilton has been calling at the Vicar- 
age, to take leave of the good old pastor, for 
he sets out for Rome next week, and he, it 
seems, is to be present at the theatrical follies 
of Elerondale. I asked him, to his great annoy- 
ance, if they had no part for him to play; and 
when he assured me that he was to be mercly a 
spectator, I told him the fable of the lark who 
was found among the sparrows in the farmer’s 
field, and who shared their fate from being 
caught in their company. Alas! birds of a 
feather flock together. And what do you think 
of that old goose, Colonel Rushton? he is going 
R 3 
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to act, and to take the part of a footman, while 
Lady Herondale appears as a pert chamber- 
maid, Julia, too, is to turn actress. I wonder 
whether my discreet and worldly-wise sister is 
standing like a hen disconsolate and distracted 
because her duckling takes to the water, or 
whether she submits with her usually accom- 
modating graciousness, thinking it right not to 
make herself singular. My poor Geraldine! 
I dread the effect of such society upon her. 
Oh that she might prove like a dove among the 
chattering throng, and unfold her wings and 
flee away into the wilderness of quiet Deercourt, 
and be at rest.” 

« We expect her every moment,” said Lady 
Mary. “Elizabeth and I drove to Herondale 
yesterday, and Geraldine asked me, before 
them all, if I would receive her for a few days. 
I wondered at lier firmness, for she was assault- 
ed by several of the party; but though her 
colour came and went, as one shaft after 
another of raillery and ridicule was aimed at 
her, she stood her ground; and her purpose 
was not to be changed. Mrs. Rushton, it 
seems, had already given her consent to her 
coming to Deercourt, and Geraldine had written 
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a note to propose doing so just before we 
arrived.” 

“ Geraldine is a good girl,” said Mr. Arden. 
“JT felt assured that she would not disappoint 
me. Wilton tells me,” he added, “that his 
friends, the Prince and Princess, are going 
with a party from Ravenstone.” 

‘<Q, I cannot believe it,” said Rose. 

« And why, my dear child?” 


9 





“« Because,” said Rose, “ they are so 

“So what?” he rejoined. “ They are Roman 
Catholics, and I thought you knew that when 
a Roman Catholic goes out of the world he 
gocs into a monastery, otherwise he will go 
to mass on Sunday morning, and to the play 
on Sunday evening. Why, when I was at 
Bath last year, every one was going over to 
Oscott to see a play which the youths were 
going to act there. ” 

* My dear friend,” said Lady Mary, mildly, 
“do you not think we want the Bishop’s three 
sieves to sift our words through ?” 

“ They will pass the first sieve at any rate,” 
he replied, “ for it is true.” 

«But the second will stop them,” said Lady 
Mary, “is it kind?” 
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“Tt is not meant to be otherwise,” he 
answered. ‘And as for the third sieve, I 
suspect my words will pass that, for I think 
it is necessary to bear my testimony, in_ these 
times, especially before young people like your 
Rose there, against such unchristian absurdi- 
tics. With regard to the theatrical entertain- 
nent at Herondale, for instance, it does appear 
tv me to be a monstrous folly, not to call it 
worse, that the tenantry of IHlerondale, and 
even some of the Brandon shopkeepers, should 
be invited to muke an audience to see your 
sister-in-law, a high-born and high-bred countess, 
come forth upon the stage as a pert simpering 
waiting maid, and my brother-in-law, a fine tall 
Colonel of the line, appear before them dressed 
as afootman. And what I am now saying to 
your ladyship is almost word for word what I 
wrote to your kind-hearted brother, Lord 
Herondale, when he invited me to come and 
make one of the party.” 

“But is it not possible,” said Lady Mary, 
“to rebuke in a wrong spirit ?” 

«Or, in other words,” he continucd, “is not 
mine a wrong spirit? Does not your ladyship 
mean to say that? I confess that these things 
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make me angry and bilious. I love and honour 
the aristocracy of the land; I am jealous for 
their honour; and I ain the more disappointed 
when they act like mountebanks. But where 
are the two young inen, Grandison and Arthur? 
T have a message for the former, from Everard 
Maxwell, whom I saw yesterday, and who has 
just returned from his wedding tour.” 

“ Herbert and his friend,” said Lady Mary, 
“are staying with an old friend of my poor 
husband’s, some miles beyond Brandon, one of 
those gentlemen who have been exerting them- 
selves to bring in Ilerbert as our county mem- 
ber.” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


“Is any thing the matter, Herbert? have you 
had bad news ?” 

“Indeed I have heard what has greatly 
shocked me,” replied Grandison to his mother’s 
inquiry. “ The Prince de Belmonte is dead, he 
died suddenly in the night. His wife found 
him in his dressing-room some hours after she 
had gone to bed, lying on the floor in what, at 
first, appeared to her a fit, but he was quite 
dead. It seems he had retired sooner than the 
rest of the family, and had dismissed his valet 
earlier than usual, having some letters to write 
for the Italian mail, which leaves London to- 
night. Ue had told poor Adelaide that she 
must not sit up, as he should be an hour later 
than usual in coming to his chamber; but she 
heard him moving about in his dressing room, 
and even spoke to him before she went to bed, 
begging him not to sit up longer than was ab- 
solutely necessary. A loud noise, which proved 
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to be the fall of her husband, woke her—and 
we may conceive in what a state the poor wife 
now is.” 

«The carriage is at the door,” said Lady 
Mary, “and I was going to pay a bridal visit 
to the Maxwells, but I shall go at once to 
Ravenstone. I think dear Adelaide will be 
comforted to have me with her at such a time. 
I was with her when her mother died.” 

“Poor, poor Adelaide!” she said on her 
return, “she was not permitted to see me. An 
old foreign lady with a most forbidding coun- 
tenance, but a very courteous manner, came 
down to speak to me, and informed me in 
French that the Princess was very ill, and that 
she was not in a fit state to sce any one, assuring 
me that she was deeply sensible of my affection 
im coming to see her, and that it would have 
given her morc pleasure to reccive me than any 
other person. 1 begged to be allowed to sit 
down and write a note to the Princess, request~- 
ing that I might not detain the lady, who is, I 
find, an aunt of the late Prince. She remained, 
however, in the room till my note was written, 
and promised to deliver it*herself to Adelaide, 
and told me that the Princess would not fail 
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to write a reply, as soon as she felt herself 
equal to the exertion.” 

More than a month, however, passed away, 
before any thing was heard from Ravenstone. 
At length, a letter came to Lady Mary ; it was 
short but affectionate. The Princess expressed 
her gratitude, for all the kindness Lady Mary 
had ever shown to her, in warm terms. She 
spoke of her desolation of heart, but dwelt much 
upon the comfort she reccived from the doctrine 
of purgatory, and from having embraced a 
religion which did not forbid her praying for 
the soul of her husband. She announced her 
departure from Ravenstone, for at least a year, 
and added, that by the time her letter reached 
Lady Mary she should already have quitted 
the neighbourhood. 

There was something mysterious about the 
way in which she alluded to the subject of her 
return, and the regret she expressed that during 
her future residence at Ravenstone it would be 
out of her power to keep up that intercourse 
which she had so long desired might exist be- 
tween the ladies of Deercourt and herself. But 
she did hope, she added, in conclusion, to see 
them again at Ravenstone. 
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« As mysterious a production as I ever read,” 
said the clder Lady Hcrondale, as she returned 
the letter to Lady Mary, who had given it to 
her to read. ‘* What does poor Adelaide mean, 
unless, indeed, she is going to turn Ravenstone 
into a convent, and take the veil there ?” 

“ Not quite impossible, I confess,” said Lady 
Mary, “but time will enable us to understand 
her meaning. [Ter maid, Fraser, the only Pro- 
testant servant she had about her, has been 
here this morning, and she was in a state of 
great grief. The poor woman has been, as you 
know, with Adelaide from her birth, but she 
was discharged a few days ago. Adelaide has 
settled on her a very handsome annuity, but 
the good creature is almost inconsolable, and 
scemed to care nothing about the money. She 
was discharged so suddenly, she says, that she 
had scarcely recovered from the surprise. She 
entreated, but in vain, to be allowed to remain 
near her mistress. Indeed, she was not per- 
mitted to see her again, after Adelaide had 
taken leave of her, though she went back to 
Ravenstone yesterday, and entreated, with tears, 
to see her mistress, if only for a few minutes. 
She saw only the same old Italian lady who 
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received inc, who was, as she says, inexorable. 
Adelaide, it seems, sct off for a convent in 
Staffordshire this morning, where she is to 
remain, during, at least, one year. She seems to 
be surrounded by her husband’s relations, and by 
Romish priests, who have, poor Fraser tells 
me, an unbounded influence over her.” 


More than a year and a half after the receipt 
of the foregoing letters, the Princess wrote 
again-—twvu Ictters came, one to Lady Mary, 
and the other to Rose. Lady Mary was absent 
from Deercourt: she had been called to London, 
to attend the sick bed of her son, and had taken 
her eldest daughter with her. My. Grandison 
had been attacked with cold and fever, and 
when the news of lis illness reached Deercourt, 
his life appeared to be in danger; but a few 
days after Lady Mary’s arrival in London, his 
disorder had taken a favourable turn. Ie was 
then convalescent, but had been ordered by his 
physician to go to Brighton for a month, and 
thither Lady Mary and Elizabeth had accom- 
panied him. 

The letter from the Princess to Rose was 
written in terms of warm affection, but it was 
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a farewell letter. It announced the immediate 
intention of the writer to retire altogether from 
the world, by entering the convent which she 
had founded at Ravenstone, and it concluded 
by an earnest wish—the last, she said, she 
should ever make —that Rose would he present 
when she took the veil, and she added that the 
ceremony was to take place in two days. The 
letter was dated from Ravenstone. 

During the absence of the Princess from 
Ravenstone a work had been carricd on in a 
most mysterious manner, which was now made 
known to the public. The whole character of 
the mansion had undergone a change. A great 
number of workmen had been constantly occu- 
pied in converting the stately mansion from a 
private resideuce into a magnificent convent. 
And in order that every thing miglit proceed 
as quietly as possible, and that no curious in- 
quirers might be able to obtain admittance into 
the building while the work was going on, 
every workman engaged had been forbidden to 
disclose the nature of his employment, and a 
lofty wall had been built, enclosing the house 
and gardens, and even a considerable portion of 
the park. A company of English nuns, who 
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had been obliged to quit their convent in Spain, 
had been received into the new establishment 
at Ravenstone; and the announcement that was 
now made of the changes that had taken place 
there, and of the intention of its noble mistress 
to make a public renunciation of the world, and 
to take the veil in the beautiful chapel which 
she had before built, formed the topic of con- 
versation through the whole surrounding neigh- 
bourhood. 

Rose expressed an anxious desire to be pre- 
sent at the ceremony; but Lady Grace, who 
suspected that her sister, had she been at home, 
would have disapproved of her going, declined 
accompanying her; Rose had, therefore, made 
up her mind not to go. But Lord and Lady 
Tferondale came to Deercourt on the appointed 
morning. They were on their way to Raven- 
stone, having also received an invitation to be 
present at the ceremony, and were going with 
a large party. Lady Herondale had come on 
purpose, she said, to take Rose with her, and 
the remonstrances of her aunt and grand- 
mother were overpowered by the arguments 
and solicitations—the former being as weak, 
as the latter were strong— of the Ilerondale 
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party. Rose took entirely the same view of the 
subject. It was the last time, she said, that she 
should ever see her former friend Adelaide in 
this world, and poor Adelaide had made it such 
a particular request—and she was quite sure 
that if her mother had heen at home, and seen 
that she felt it a duty to go, she would have 
offered no opposition—-in fact, Rose was now 
determined to go, and she went. 

The ceremony was more imposing than even 
such striking and affecting appeals to the senses 
and to the imagination usually are. The build- 
ing itself was one of the most perfect specimens 
of Gothic architecture in this country. It had 
been built partly on the model of King’s College 
chapel at Cambridge, and it was on the present 
occasion dressed out with all the splendour of 
the Romish religion. Pictures and sculpture, 
and gilding, met the eye on every side. Priests, 
monks, nuns, and white-robed acolytes, thronged 
the galleries, and surrounded the gorgeous 
altar, which was laden with massive golden 
plate. Behind the altar rose a large cross of 
black marble, on which was suspended an image 
of our Lord, the size of life, in white marble, 
one of the finest works of modern sculpture. 
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At that end of the chapel the light was so dis- 
posed, that the pale and agonising figure was 
thrown into strong relicf of light and shade. 
Every other object was shrouded in a soft 
gloom, broken only by the pure light of the 
tall wax tapers which stood in golden candle- 
sticks upon the altar, which was hung with 
wreaths of the rarest and most beautiful flowers. 

The crowd that had assembled from all parts 
were no longer able to obtain admittance when 
the Herondale carriages drove up to the door 
of the chapel. Places had been reserved for 
their party, and for some other distinguished 
families of the neighbourhood. The heat was 
intense, almost to suffocation; but Rose thought 
nothing of the heat. She sat in a state of 
silent entrancement, gazing on the magnificent 
spectacle, and drinking in with ravished ears 
the sounds of the exquisitely sweet and plain- 
tive music, and of the rich soft voices, which 
swelled, and sunk, and scemed to float and 
linger along the vaulted roof, while clouds of 
incense filled the air with its odours. Rose, 
however, was unconscious of every other object 
when Adelaide appeared, dressed in her bridal 
attire. The loose and lustrous folds of white 
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satin which she wore were confined down the 
front with clasps of large diamonds. ITer dark 
and silken hair was adorned with bards of 
diamonds, and a long and floating veil of the 
richest lace, fastened by a chaplet of white roses 
to the back of her head, fell to her feet. Ter 
neck and her beautiful arms were decorated 
with glistening pearls of extraordinary size and 
value, and her whole appearance was dis- 
tinguished at once by grace and dignity, and by 
the most feminine refinement. IIer face was 
ealin, and the expression of her large dark eyes 
grave and thoughtful. She answered the usual 
questions put to her by the Romish Bishop, as 
to the renunciation that she was making of the 
world, and her new and heavenly choice and 
profession, in a clear and unfaltering voice. 
And then the vision of rank and splendour 
passed away. The Adelaide whom Rose had 
known faded from her sight; and again, on the 
same spot, there stood a dark and solemn figure. 
A broad white band was on her forehead in the 
place of the raven tresses and the bands of 
diamonds. A crown of thorns had replaced the 
coronet of roses; a coarse black garment of 
serge, the graceful robe of satin ; and thick folds 
8 2 
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of linen, the light and floating veil. A coffin 
was brought forth, and the new sister was laid 
in it, and a black pall spread over her. The 
young and titled Adelaide was no longer known 
on earth; and she who rose from that coffin was 
henceforth only to be recognised as Sister Beata. 

The effect of the ceremony upon the as- 
sembled crowd was, as might have been ex- 
pected, deeply exciting. They had watched 
with intense interest the various scenes in this 
religious melodrama. Many were in_ tears, 
some groaned. Lady Herondale sobbed aloud. 
Rose was one of the few who sat perfectly 
motionless, and an ignorant observer would 
have deemed her unmoved by what she had 
witnessed; but the colour had left her cheek, 
and her eyes gleamed with an unnatural bright- 
ness. On leaving the church, it happened that 
the rain fell in torrents; and though Rose and 
the rest of her party remained in the porch, 
having waited till the chapel was almost emptied, 
the rush of cold damp air, after the heat and 
excitement of the chapel, was almost as injuri- 
ous to some of them as if they had been ex- 
posed to the pouring rain. Lord Herondale’s 
servants were not to be found for some time ; 
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and when the carriage drew up before the 
porch, Rose was trembling and shivering with 
cold. 

That evening, when sitting in the lbrary 
with her grandmother, just before dinner was 
announced, and while replying to the various 
questions which were put to her about the 
ceremony, Rose suddenly fainted away, and a 
considerable time elapsed before any signs of 
returning life or animation appeared. She was 
instantly, on her recovery, taken to her room, 
and her aunt prevailed on her to go to bed. 
But she lay all night in a state of sleepless 
excitement, and Lady Grace found her the 
next morning in a high fever. The medical 
man who attended the family was sent for, and 
in a few days his lovely patient appeared to be 
almost restored to her former health. A. sur- 
prise, which gratified her extremely, awaited 
her on her return to their little family circle. 
A picture of rare value and beauty, the Cor- 
reggio of which the Princess had spoken in 
such high terms, and which Rose had admired 
more than any in the fine collection of Raven- 
stone, had been sent to her by her former 
friend as her last gift. But Rose forgot the 
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picture for a time, when a Ictter from her 
mother was brought in while she was still 
contemplating her new possession with all the 
admiration of her enthusiastic mind. Her 
mother’s letter was full of the most tender 
affection. 

“Qh, how like my own mother are these 
kind sweet words!” she exclaimed, the tears 
filling her eyes as she spoke —“I have been 
dreading her displeasure, and I am now sure 
she did not like my going to Ravenstone, but 
she only speaks in sorrow. There is not a shade 
of displeasure, not one reproach in this dear 
letter; and she comes home to-morrow. Qh, 
I ain quite sure that I shall never run the risk 
of causing her to be displeased with me again. 
And I am much more sorry for having done so 
now, than I should have been had her letter 
been filled with harsh and angry words.” 

« My dear child,” said Lady Grace, who had 
been gazing upon her with anxious looks, “I 
ain not at all satisfied with your appearance, I 
ai sure you are not yet well.” 

‘‘Indeed I am,” replied Rose. ‘I have no 
pain of any kind, only I feel of course a little 
weak; and I dare say I look just now worse 
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than Iam, for this delightful letter has quite 
overcome me.” 

Lady Grace persuaded herself that her mis- 
givings were groundless, and that the IJetter 
alone had been the cause of IRose’s pallid 
appearance. 

Lady Mary arrived on the following day, 
and Rose, who had been watching in the hall 
for her coming, and who at length saw the 
great gates thrown open and the carriage drive 
into the court-yard, was standing in the door- 
way, and uttcred a cry of joy when she saw her 
mother’s face. She sprang forward and threw 
herself into her mother’s arms. Lady Mary’s 
heart had sunk within her at the first glimpse 
which she caught of her beloved child. Her 
beautiful and blooming health, how could it 
have left her in so short a time?—but so it 
was. The colour was still on her cheek, it still 
came and went with every changing emotion ; 
but its soft and roselike freshness was gone, and 
the hectic flush that glowed in its place was 
succeeded by a transparent and fearful pale- 
ness. When she did raise her deep-bluc eyes, 
they seemed dilated and enlarged, and gave an 
unusual expression to her countenance, but they 
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were now seldom raised from beneath their 
heavy and darkly fringed lids; and a languor, 
such as her mothcr had never scen before, 
seemcd at times to ercep over her whole frame: 
while her manner had assumed a slight air of 
distraction, which also made her still more 
unlike her former self. 

In this state she continued for several weeks, 
sometimes regaining inuch of her former health 
and cheerfulness, and then again relapsing, and 
awakening those fears in her mother’s bosom 
which she had, at times, almost succeeded in 
persuading herself were groundless. Rose re- 
peatedly assured her mother that she felt no 
pain, that she had nothing to complain of, but 
a little languor, “which I always shake off, 
dear mamma,” she added on one occasion ; “ for 
I am determined not to yield to it. You see 
I have put on this large straw hat, and this long 
skirt, and [Herbert has ordered my pony to the 
door, and we are going to ride together through 
some of our favourite glades in the park. I 
promise you not to go further, and not to 
fatigue mysclf m any way. Dr. Barton says 
that gentle horse-exercise is better for me than 
any other.” 
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‘Tf you will tell me where I may find you 
in half an hour,” said Lady Mary, “I will bring 
your aunt and sister to join you there; for the 
day is so delightful, that I fecl quite a prisoner 
in the house, and you are right in making the 
most of such lovely weather.” 

They went out at the time appointed, and 
Rose saw them from a distance, and came at a 
gentle canter to meet them, laughing as she 
rode along, her dark curling hair blowing about 
in the light breeze, and her former rich colour 
glowing in her check and lips. It was the 
beginning of autumn, one of the sweetest 
seasons in our English climate; and Lady Mary 
began to be full of hope that the mysterious 
illness of her dear child had quite passed away. 
But one morning, before she was dressed, Rose 
came to her mother’s room, looking very pale. 

“Though I know your anxicty, dear mamina,” 
she said, “and it distresses me more than I can 
express to revive it, it would be wrong in me 
to hide from you that I do not feel so well to- 
day as I have lately done. I have been suffer- 
ing all night from an unusual weight on my 
chest. I am now better. But the way in which 
I have been relieved has alarmed me. I have 
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thrown up a little blood. Don’t look so very 
wretched, dear mamma,” she added, tenderly 
pressing her cheek to her mother’s, and then 
laying her head on her mother’s shoulder, and 
looking up with a smile of deep affection in 
her mother’s face. “It does me good, even to 
look at you; and I should like to come, as you 
proposed yesterday, and sleep in your dressing- 
room, just as I did when I was a little child, 
and have you always near me. I don’t think 
there 1s any thing very alarming about my 
case; and I now feel a great deal better.” 

Lady Mary endeavoured to smile, and to 
conceal her emotion, and she was so _ well 
schooled by self-discipline, that she succeeded 
in recovering much of her usual calm self- 
possession; but from that morning all hope of 
her child’s recovery died in her heart. 

Dr. Barton was sent for, as well as another 
physician, who sometimes attended the family 
at Herondale; and after a long consultation, 
they were enabled to assure the anxious mother 
that the case was not altogether hopeless; that 
all immediate danger was over, and that only 
one of the smaller blood vessels had been 
broken. They recommended quict, and as soon 
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as her strength was a little regained, a removal 
to a warmer climate. 

When the medical men were gone, Lady 
Mary felt that it was necessary for her to 
seck the privacy of her own chamber, that she 
might fortify herself, and, if possible, regain her 
inward composure, and still heep up the out- 
ward appearance of it. She left Rose sleeping 
quietly on a sofa, with her sister and her aunt 
sitting beside her, and she went up to her own 
room, locked the door, and opened that book in 
which she knew that her heavenly Father would 
speak to her, and teach her both to know and 
do His will. She knelt down, and commended 
her child and herself to Elis good and gracious 
care. She felt that she had come to make her- 
self thoroughly acquainted with her grief, and 
to brace and discipline her spirit by prayer for 
divine strength, in order that she might meet 
her trial bravely, and yet with all the meek and 
unquestioning faith of a loving child. 

The first words which rose from her heart 
were, “ Not my will, but Thy will be done.” 
And after she had prayed and wept, even m an 
agony of grief, and prayed again, and turned, 
yet not in vain, though at first with choking 
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sobs and broken words, to bless and thank and 
praise her gracious Fathcr and her God, she 
rose from her knees, and sat down calm and 
clear in the spirit of her mind to survey her 
coming trial in all its bearings and to its utmost 
extent. She set herself to the trying task of 
preparing herself, if it should be her Father's 
will, to give up from that moment the child 
who was so incxpressibly dear to her, to offer 
to Him, with an adoring and perfect confidence 
in His love, the sacrifice which Ile required, 
and to bind the sacrifice with the strong cords 
of her faith even to the horns of the altar. She 
felt, indeed, that the time was come when she 
must steadfastly determine to turn away her 
thoughts from the contemplation of all second 
causes, with their perplexities of human hopes 
and fears, and to fix her whole soul upon the 
first great cause— upon [lim and Him alone 
whose compassions fail not, and whose word of 
strong assurance sweetly whispered in her heart 
that not a sparrow falleth to the ground with- 
out our Father. Pcrhaps it is now—perhaps 
it is thus, she said to herself, that He to whom 
alone I desire to look, is beginning to answer 
my prayer—and she thought of that night 
when in the same room she had prayed so 
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fervently that He would graciously bring her 
child to Himself, by whatever means He might 
think fit to use; and so she endeavoured to 
recognise His hand in the cloud which was 
already gathering darkly over her path. Her 
tears flowed again, but they had been sweetened 
at their source, and her sorrow seemed to lose 
its bitterness as they flowed. And now she 
turned entirely to the word of God. She knew 
where to look in that rich pasture for the medi- 
cinal herbs her spirit needed, and she drank 
deep of the living water, which the Holy Spirit 
enabled her to find, according to His promise, 
who has said to all who know the gift of God, 
* Ask, and it shall be given you, and shall be in 
you a well of water springing up into everlast- 
ing life.” 

It is thus the pilgrim through this weary 
wilderness follows the good Shepherd, and seeks 
and finds, what to the worldly may seem but 
simple fare, while those who are led by that 
Shepherd know, from their own blessed experi- 
ence, that there is no real refreshment for the 
immortal spirit but in the green pastures, and 
beside the still waters, where He causes His 
flock to rest at noon. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL. 


Ir was well for Lady Mary that she had 
sought to prepare herself for the trial that 
awaited her, not only by making herself ac- 
quainted with her grief, but by drawing nearer 
to, and seeking a closer acquaintance with, her 
God. She had obeyed the divine precept, 
“ Commune with your own heart, and in your 
chamber, and be still.” And He who said to 
the winds and to the sea, “ Peace, be still,” He 
who had spoken peace to the troubled hearts 
of His chosen disciples when they were 
gathered together in the stillness and gloom of 
that chamber where they were assembled after 
His crucifixion, He had come to this per- 
plexed and sorrowful disciple as she sat in her 
chamber. She had entered it with a fearful 
and agonised spirit ; she came forth endued with 
new strength, fortified with faith, and calmed 
by that peace which is the fruit of faith, to 
take her place, and fulfil her appointed calling 
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among the members of her now afflicted house- 
hold. 

It was soon too evident to all that the illness 
of Rose had assumed a most alarming character. 
Her doctors, when they next came, strongly 
urged her speedy removal to a warmer climate 
before the winter set in, but Rose herself en- 
treated that she might be allowed to remain at 
Deercourt, and assured her mother that she felt 
quite unequal to the journey. 

‘Tf I am to dic, dear mother,” she said, “let 
me die here, and not among strangers in a 
strange land. ‘The weather is still delightful, 
and if we have a mild winter, this house is so 
sheltered from the cold winds that your poor 
fading flower may live longer here than if 
transplanted to another soil. Of one thing I 
am quite sure,” she added, “that if the mind 
has much to do with bodily health, my mind 
will be calmer and my spirits lighter here than 
in any other place.” 

But in a few days all thoughts of her re- 
moval wereat anend. She sunk so rapidly, and 
became so fearfully weak, that every one re- 
joiced that no effort had been made to attempt 
the proposed journey. 
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Such, it is well known, is the character of 
the disease under which Rose was sinking to 
an early crave, that its victim is usually the 
last to be aware of her danger; and this was 
the case with Rose, though at the commence- 
ment of her attack she herself had sometimes 
spoken of dying. Lady Mary was scarcely 
aware how severe a trial it would be to her to 
prepare her child for the change which so soon 
awaited her, still she saw that if she spoke at all 
there was no time to be lost, or the poor girl 
might be suddenly taken away, unawakened to 
a sense of her spiritual danger, and unprepared 
to meet her God. Agonising as the task was 
to her, she felt that no one was so well fitted 
as herself to fulfil it. No one understood Rose 
so well as she did; no one could soothe and 
coinfort her with such tenderness and affection 
as her own mother. With all the Christian 
faithfulness of a true friend, and with all the 
sympathy of a devoted mother, she made Rose 
thoroughly acquainted with her state, and spoke 
to her of death and judgment, and of the only 
way by which the sting of death can be dis- 
armed, and the terrors of judgment taken away. 
She expected that the shock would be great to 
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the dying girl, but she could not have anticipated 
how severely it would be felt by Rose; yet even 
when she saw her child almost overwhelmed by 
the fear of death, and when her own heart was 
filled with anguish at the sight, she felt that 
she could not, would not regret having spoken 
the truth; and she blessed God with a trem- 
bling but adoring faith, that He had given her 
the resolution and the strength to be faithful 
both to Him and to her child. 

Rose remained specchless for some time, as 
if stunned by the blow: every tinge of colour 
forsook her face, and she lay with her hands 
clasped and her eyes closed, regardless of every 
thing, but of the one frightful fact, that she 
must die, that she was dying! 

Her mother bent down over her, and laid 
her child’s head upon her bosom, and tenderly 
took her pale thin hands within her own, and 
whispered soothing words of consolation. She 
told her of that gracious Saviour who came to 
His disciples in the gloom of night, walking 
upon the troubled sea on which they were 
tossed, and speaking those comforting words, 
“It is I— be notafraid!” She told her of the 
message brought to a disconsolate woman, 
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“The Master is come, and calleth for thee: ” and 
sweetly and almost cheerfully she bade her 
child to prepare and be ready, not to encounter 
the king of terrors, but to meet the King of 
glory. She repeated to her the parable of the 
ten virgins, pausing every now and then to make 
some gentle and encouraging application to her 
case: and at last the tears began to stream from 
the eyes of the poor heart-stricken girl, and the 
pressure of her mother’s hand was returned. 
‘Kiss me, dear mother,” she said, “and let 
me look in your face, while I speak to you, of 
the thoughts which are now passing in my 
mind. Yes, I have spoken of death,” she 
murmured faintly, as if speaking to herself, 
“but I never really thought till now that I 
should die;” and then she raised her head and 
said solemnly, “‘ Mamma, I cannot tell you every 
thing that is in my heart. I cannot bear to 
speak of death. I cannot yet reconcile myself 
to the strange idea that I must die! I cannot 
even yet form any idea of death, but what is 
associated with gloom and vacancy. The 
thought of entering upon another and un- 
known state terrifies and overwhelms me. I 
have been so very happy in this pleasant world ; 
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so full of life, and my life has been so full of 
enjoyment. I have been so happy with the 
things which this earth has spread before me in 
rich profusion—so happy, without God,” she 
added, in a lower, deeper voice, and with a more 
thoughtful expression. ‘“ Alas, alas! so very 
happy, that I cannot bear to go away and to leave 
all. And yet,” she added, after a short pause, 
“all that the world has given me of enjoyment 
——all its pleasures and its interests—O how 
gladly would I give up all, if I might but still 
be with you. This is the pang of pangs to me, 
this is the sting of death! Every other dread- 
ful reality seems nothing in comparison to this! 
Oh, my dear, dear mother! I cannot bear to be 
taken away from you. Yes, I will say all that 
isin my heart—I love you more than I love 
God! The thought of being torn from you 
drives me almost to distraction. And yet you 
tell me that I must die, that my time is perhaps 
frightfully short! OQ, cruel, cruel mother, can 
you love me and speak thus? Why not have 
spared me this dreadful shock? why not have per- 
mitted me to pass away in happy ignorance ?” 
‘Because, my child,” replied Lady Mary, 
the large tears slowly trickling down her face, 
T 2 
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and the tones of her voice sinking to a deep 
and mournful tenderness, and her whole man- 
ner acquiring a calm and impressive solemnity, 
which seemed insensibly to communicate itself 
to the troubled spirit of her child; “because I 
have learnt not to fear him that can destroy 
the body, but to fear Him who can destroy 
both body and soul in hell 
your immortal soul more than that perishable 
frame which contains it — because if we part, 
either you or I, unwashed in the blood of Jesus 
Christ, impenitent, unforgiven, and unsanctified 
by the Holy Spirit — tenderly as we have loved 
one another on earth, we shall never meet in 





because I love 


heaven; because I feel a perfect faith within 
me, that my Saviour and my God has sent 
this awful, this sudden dispensation, in love 
both to you and to myself. I know, I am quite 
confident, that after this earthquake His still 
small voice will be heard in your inmost heart, 
and you will know that He speaks to you in 
love, as a Father speaking to His child; I 
know He will teach you to pray to Him, and 
that He will hear your prayers and give you 
grace; I know that as one whom his mother 
comforteth so will He comfort you. 
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« And now, my dear child,” she added, per- 
ceiving with delight the swect expression of 
hope and peace which was softly stealing over 
Rose’s countenance, ‘now I must read to you 
the gracious words which Christ Jesus has 
spoken for your comfort.” She rose up, and 
after gently laying her child’s head back upon 
the pillow, and pressing her lips to her face and 
to her hands, she opened the Bible which lay 
upon the table near her, and she read the few 
first verses of the 14th chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel, “ Jet not your heart be troubled: ye 
believe in God, believe also in me. In my 
Father’s house are many mansions: if it were 
not so, I would have told you. I go to pre- 
pare a place for you. And if I go and prepare 
a place for you, I will come again, and receive 
you unto myself; that where I am, there ye 
may be also. And whither I go ye know, and 
the way ye know. Thomas saith unto him, 
Lord, we know not whither thou goest; and 
how can we know the way? Jesus saith unto 
him, I am the way, and the truth, and the life: 
no man cometh unto the Father, but by me.” 

She made not a single remark upon the in- 
spired words. She left them to sink into the 
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heart of her child; but afterwards she knelt 
down, and in a few simple words of prayer she 
implored her heavenly Father to send the Holy 
Spirit from above, that He might make the 
words of His Son, living and abiding words, in 
the heart of her dying child. 


From the birth of Rose, she had been pecu- 
liarly the child of prayer and faith; and those 
prayers, those earnest, anxious, and unceasing 
prayers, which her mother had never doubted, 
were heard on high, cven from the first moment 
when they had been offered, were at length 
evidently, and fully answered. She had long 
waited, meekly and patiently, for the answer, 
which she felt assured would, in His good time, 
be returned to her. She had endeavoured to 
sow the seed of the word of life in the heart of 
Rose; she had wept, she had waited, but up to 
that time the seed had seemed to lie dormant in 
an unkindly soil. But now the rejoicing mother 
was permitted to realise that beautiful scripture, 
“He that goeth on his way weeping, and 
beareth forth good seed, shall doubtless come 
again with joy, and bring his sheaves with 
him.” Her faith had been sorely tried, and her 
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trial had been long: no one but herself had 
been deeply and thoroughly acquainted with 
Rose’s real state. Lady Mary alone, who had 
left no way untried, had becn able to appreciate 
«the power of that resistance which is so natural 
to the human heart, that resistance which had 
proved too strong for all the means of grace, 
which grace, and grace alone, could overcome. 
But grace had at last been given, given with 
severe but wholesome chastening, and had made 
its means effective. 

Rose had seemed at times to her mother 
almost as one who had no soul. She was gifted 
in every way, with genius, with imagination, 
with taste, with exquisite beauty of person, 
with an innate grace, which seemed to breathe 
in every expression of her exquisitcly beautiful 
countenance, and to modulate every tone of her 
delightful voice, and every gesture of her sylph- 
like figure. She was raised above the empty 
follies of the worldly; all her pursuits were 
those of a noble, refined, and highly intellectual 
person. Her temper was peculiarly gentle, her 
heart full of grateful affection, especially to 
those who loved her; and above all, she was 
a perfectly simple genuine character, without 
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a feeling of vanity, or a thought of display. 
But it was too evident to the spiritual mind of 
her mother, that the divine flame of love to 
Him who had bestowed upon her such rare 
endowments had never been kindled in hers 
breast. She had been dead to spiritual things ; 
neither the light nor the warmth of spiritual 
life had yet stirred within her bosom. She 
seemed to have reached the highest possible 
perfection of an unspiritualised being—but she 
lived for herself—for those whom she loved — 
indeed, for every one, and every thing, but 
God! 

The change which God wrought was now 
most remarkable. We speak not of its gradual 
development; we dwell not on the unwearied 
paticnce, and the tender assiduity with which 
the anxious mother, or her daughter Elizabeth, 
or the good old pastor, who had known and 
loved her from her childhood, took their stations 
alternately in the quiet chamber of the sick girl, 
with the open Bible, and earnest prayer. “ The 
light of life” had shone into the heart of Rose, 
and all its gloom was dispelled, and the shadows 
of death, which had at first appeared so fright- 
ful to her, had passed quite away, and left her 
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a happy and rejoicing believer. The frame- 
work of the mortal edifice was indced gradually 
dissolving, and falling into ruins, but that clear 
and heavenly light —the light of her Saviour’s 
presence—had fixed its eternal sunshine there. 
“* At last, my own dearest mother,” she said, 
“J understand something of the nature of divine 
love; and loving you, oh, how much more than 
IT have ever done—lI can gladden your heart, 
and tell you, that I love my Saviour even more 
than I love you! Yes, I can leave you almost 
without a sich, almost without a tear; and if 
some natural tears should still linger on my 
cheek, the time is at hand, when ‘God will 


wipe away all tears from our eyes.’ ” 


‘“*Oh, mamma,” said Rose, on one occasion, 
after she had been lying with her whole loving 
heart looking through her deep earnest eyes 
upon her mother, who was reading to her, and 
speaking to her of her Saviour’s excruciating 
sufferings, of His matchless love and tenderness, 
His kind and most gracious invitations— “Oh, 
mamma, I must not hide from you, to whom I 
tell every thought and feeling of my heart—I 
must not hide from you, that when I saw poor 
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Adelaide, in the midst of all the pomp and 
gorgeous display of that magnificent chapel, 
come forth in the coarse plain garments of a 
nun; her proud title, her high rank, her im- 
mense wealth, all renounced; when I saw her 
lay herself down in the very coffin in which she 
will be buried when really dead, and the black 
funcral pall thrown over her; I thought that I 
saw, for the first time, the real renunciation of 
the world. Alas! I forgot, I quite overlooked 
the modest, and lovely example, which I have 
had before my eyes during the whole of my life, 
of one who has really and truly, with her whole 
heart and soul, renounced the world—who has 
simply and strictly carried out into her life the 
commandment implied in that prayer of our 
blessed Saviour for His people, of which you 
were speaking to me yesterday, ‘I pray not 
that Thou shouldest take them out of the world, 
but that Thou shouldest keep them from the 
evil that is in the world.’ I have had ever be- 
fore me, in you, and in my sweet sister, my own 
Elizabeth, the loveliest examples to study and 
to imitate. I have seen you and I have seen 
her at all times, gentle as an angel, but firm as 
a rock; forgetful of self—yes, self-denying in 
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every way; kind, forgiving, forbearing, sweet- 
tempered towards every one—unboastful and 
unpretending— winning without the word, 
where you could not win by the word; and at 
the same time, always uncompromising in prin- 
ciple, and just and true in every word and in 
every action. But I was like those two dis- 
ciples who went away from Jerusalem, and 
whose cyes were holden. I saw not Christ in 
you, as I ought to have done and as I might 
have done, if I had prayed from my heart for 
the Holy Spirit to anoint my eyes as He has 
now graciously done, that I might sce.” 


“No, Elizabeth,” she said at another time, 
when her sister had been speaking to her of her 
favourite accomplishments, “I do not wish to 
see, or even to think of my pictures, my poetry, 
my books, or any of my past vain distractions, 
for such they have been to me. Let me not 
see them, let me not hear of them again. I 
was going to say destroy them all—but no, 
look at them, Elizabeth, show them to our dear 
friend Geraldine; and if ever she is tempted to 
return to the world, tell her to take warning by 
me; and then tell her how little I value them 
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now: and tell her, for I shall never see her 
here below, what God hath wrought, and how 
I counted all these things but loss, for the ex- 
cellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my 
Lord.” 

“But,” she added, “music, why should I 
not love music to the last; and I might have 
loved poctry, and even painting, if I had only 
kept these things in their proper place, and not 
loved them too well; and if I had not, in the 
exercise of the gifts which God had given me, 
almost forgotten the Giver. But music, let 
that be sanctified, and I shall love to hear it to 
the last. Bring my harp, and play to me, and 
I will think of angels when they strike their 
golden harps before the throne of His mild 
glory, whom [I love to praise. And sing to me, 
Elizabeth, with your soft sweet voice, sing some 
of those lovely hymns full of the unction of the 
Holy Spirit, which, alas! I confess to you, 
I once despised. Sing to me that hymn which 
rose so sweetly from my mother’s lips last 
night.” 

“‘ Far from the world, O Lord, I flee, 
From strife and tumult far, 


From scenes where Satan wages still 
His most successful war. 
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“ The calm retreat, the silent shade, 
With prayer and praise agree : 
And seem vy Thy sweet bounty made 
For those who follow Thee. 


“ There, if Thy Spirit touch the soul, 
And grace her mean abode : 
Oh, with what peace, and joy, and love 
She communes with her God. 


“ There like the nightingale she pours 
Her solitary lays: 
Nor asks a witness of her song, 
Nor thirsts for human praise. 


“ Author, and Guardian of my life, 
Sweet source of light divine, 
And (all harmonious names in one) 
My Saviour, Thou art nine! 


“ What thanks I owe thee, and what love, 
A. boundless, endless store, 
Shall echo through the realms above, 
When time shall be no more.” 


* You think, then,” she said on another 
occasion, after they had been speaking of 
Adelaide, “that she could not come to see 
me even if she would. I obeyed her last 
call, yes, at the risk of your displeasure, 
dear mamma. But what must that religion 
be, which forbids a friend, unless with a dis- 
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pensation from the Pope—for such you tell me 
are the strict rules of the order to which 
she belongs—to come and say farewell for ever 
on earth to a poor dying creature, who longs 
to see her once more —to sec her, for I would 
speak to her, as one about to meet my God, 
of the errors of that unscriptural religion she 
has embraced, and by whose ministers she is 
so blindly led. Well, I can pray for her, and 
I do—for I have always loved her—and no 
instrumentality that we can usc is so powerful 
as prayer. And you will pray, still pray, 
mamma, when I am gonc; promise me to pray 
for her. The effectual fervent prayer of one 
like you must prevail, through Hun in whose 
name alone you pray. You never ceased 
praying for me, and God has answered your 
prayers.” 

Thus had this highly gifted and accomplished 
creature become as humble as a little child. 

Once, and only once, during the latter 
part of her illness, Rose wept in sorrow. It 
was when a letter came from Geraldine, an- 
nouncing the death of her sister Julia, the 
amiable and beautiful Lady Lyndon. She 
had died suddenly, on reaching home from a 
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grand entertainment at D House, to 
which she had persisted in going, when scarcely 





recovered from a dangerous illness. Her death 
had been awfully sudden. (seraldine had sat 
up late watching for her return home, having 
herself, it seemed, steadily kept to the decision 
she had made of not returning to the circles 
of dissipation. Geraldine described the scene 
as most distressing. The grief of her poor 
mother, who had accompanied Lady Lyndon, 
and who brought home her dying child, had 
been frightful. They almost feared that her 
senses would not return, for she had suddenly 
sunk from a state of frantic distraction into a 
stupor, and no means had yet succeeded in 
restoring her to consciousness. 

Geraldine mentioned a trifling circumstance 
which had affected her deeply. Their attention 
had been drawn entirely tu her mother, after 
every expedient had been resorted to in vain for 
the recovery of her poor sister. When the in- 
quest was held the next morning at an early 
hour, it was found that the flowers which Lady 
Lyndon had worn in her hair had not been 
removed. The contrast, between the ghastli- 
ness of death, and the bright and fragile flowers 
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still clinging to the dishevelled ringlets, had 
sent a sickness to the heart of Geraldine, re- 
minding her in the most striking manner, of 
the gay and careless circles in which her light- 
hearted sister had so lately moved. 


The last portion of Scripture which her 
mother read to Rose, was the glorious de- 
scription of the heavenly city, of which she 
was so soon to become an inhabitant. Her 
mother spoke to her of the assemblage of 
every object which is bright and beautiful 
in the natural world, and which are there 
heaped together in such wondrous magnifi- 
cence. She spoke of the foundations of 
precious stones, of the streets of gold, of the 
gates of pearl: “ Every thing that is bright 
and beautiful in the natural world,” said Lady 
Mary, “will be there; every thing that is 
glorious in the spiritual world will be there.” 
The eyes of the dying girl were fixed upon 
her mother with an expression of intense 
rapture; in a low but distinct voice she 
added but a few words—they were the last 
sounds that proceeded from her lips—and in 
that look, and in those words, she seemed to 
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concentrate every thought and feeling of her 
heart, summing up the glorious blessings of 
that immortal state, with what was to her 
the heart of all its happiness, and the crowning 
joy of all its blessedness, “ And Christ,” she 
said, * Christ will be there.” 

A shade scemed for a moment to pass over 
the lovely countenance of Louse; it was the 
Jast shadow of death: it past away—her 
redeemed and happy spirit had entered the 
paradise of the blest, but a smile of exquisite 
sweetness lingered on the now lifeless features, 
and spoke of the perfect peace of her who had 
departed. 

Lady Mary stood alone in the chamber, 
where she had watched during many an anxious 
hour, by the bedside of her dying child. How 
changed was the appearance of that chamber! 
A. coffin stood raised on its tressels in the 
middle of the room, and her eyes were fixed 
upon the pale form which lay in its last long 
sleep within its narrow confines, like a statue 
of purest alabaster, beautiful in death. The 
short span of the mortal life of her sweet 
Rose was ended— they had parted for ever on 
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earth. And yet, notwithstanding her deep 
anguish of spirit, and the tears which fell 
fast from her cyes; her glorious faith, and the 
assurance of her child’s eternal safety, filled her 
whole heart, and spread its calm over her coun- 
tenance. She bent down her head with looks 
of intense affection, over the pale face of ex- 
quisite loveliness — over the slight form, still so 
graceful, upon which her tears dropt unheeded. 
She laid her cheek to the cold, cold cheek of her 
dead child; she kissed, again and again, the 
calm white forehead, and the blue-veined lids 
of those once expressive eyes, bluc as the deep 
blue violets, which lay scattered over the corpse: 
she kissed the lovely hands and the snowy feet. 
For some time she spoke not. She could 
only stand in deep abstracted thought. 

The time passed, and still she stood there. 
The time-piece struck the hour, but she heard 
it not; it struck again, but she was still stand- 
ing there, heedless of the passing time. 

At length she found words, and her first 
words were, “It is well—He hath done all 
things well.” She looked down again upon 
the lifeless body, and again her tears flowed 
fast. “Oh, if there was a creature in the 
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world,” she said, “that I loved above all 
others, yes, even above, far above my other 
children, perhaps from the intense anxiety 
which I have always felt about her, it was 
this child. From her birth, nay even before 
her birth, I have regarded her with inex- 
pressible tenderness, and anxiety. She was 
conceived and born in sorrow, and I said 
of her, while my heart was only filled with 
sorrow, not then sweetened by faith, She shall 
be called Mara, for bitter is the let of the 
mother and the child. 

And if I loved her above all others, surely 
her love for me was passing the love of other 
children to their mother. Alas, alas! she once 
loved me more than God, more than the Saviour 
who died for her. Her very affection for me 
has filled my heart with dismay. No, I cannot, 
I do not murmur, I would not have her back. 
She is safe, quite safe; my every anxiety about 
her is ended; no evil from within or from with 
out can affect her now. She can be no longer 
drawn aside by every sudden impulse of her 
impressible mind; no longer eusnared by the 
enchantment of her intellectual pursuits, nor 
carried away by that soaring imagination which 
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bore her on its outspread wings far above her 
fellows, but never brought her to her God. 

“Whom He loveth He chastencth, and I 
know that all this is sent in love, but nothing 
short of a strong faith can comprehend this 
love. To sight how very dark it all appears,” 
she added, clasping her forchead with her hands. 
« Alas! the natural heart must grieve, for she 
will not come back to me, but a voice speaks to 
me from heaven, and softly whispers in my car, 
that I shall go to her. A few short years and 
we shall mect again—meet where there are no 
partings and no death. Eternal peace will be 
there—she will be there—all, all I love will be 
there—and Christ! yes, as she sweetly whisper- 
ed, breathing in those words the best assurance 
to my breaking heart, Christ will be there; 
and till then my path must still be through the 
wilderness, a stranger and a pilgrim, passing 
onward — perplexed, but not dismayed; sorrow- 
ful, yet always rejoicing; in the world, but 
blessed be Flis name for ever! not, oh, not of 
the world.” 

The mother followed to the grave the body 
of her gentle Rose. A tablet of white marble 
on the wall of the old church of Deercourt 
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marked the spot where, on the southern side of 
the green churchyard, and under the venerable 
walls, her last remains were laid. The inscrip- 
tion upon that tablet was very simple. 


ROSE GRANDISON 
DIED OCTOBER 29. 1844, 
AGED NINETEEN YEARS. 


‘ THIS IS THE VICTORY THAT OVERCOMETH THE WORLD, 
EVEN OUR FAITH.” —1 JOHN, V. 4. 


Lady Mary returned to her despoiled home ; 
its brightest ornament was gone, but she re- 
turned resolute to fulfil the duties of her ap- 
pointed lot. Again she took her place in her 
family circle, with the same calm cheerful look, 
the same kind words as before — the spring and. 
centre of the whole godly houschold. They 
wondered at her composure and her strength, 
perhaps they thought that her faith was too 
strong, her spirit too highly raised above the 
common griefs of human nature, for her to 
feel as others felt, or grieve as others gricved. 

But did not this bereaved mother grieve? 
She did, indeed. No one knew, but her God 
and herself, with what a sickening heart she 
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often turned away from the unnumbered objects 
and incidents that reminded her of the sweet 
affectionate child, the bright and loving creature 
who had been taken from her, and who had 
never been separated from her mother but for 
a short time on the two above-mentioned occa~ 
sions. There was now a void in her heart which 
no earthly object could fill, a wound which 
never could be healed on earth. How often 
did she wish to lay her weary head upon the 
grassy hillock which covered the mortal remains 
of her loveliest Rose. How often, with striv- 
ings of strong faith, did she combat her human 
weakness, and come down from the chamber 
where she had wept and groaned in the agony 
of her spirit, and the wrestlings of her prayers, 
with an angelic smile upon her calm sweet 
countenance. And when she looked upon her 
other children, and upon her now pious mother 
and sister, she strove to forget her selfish 
sorrow—for such she deemed it—for their 
sakes. 

Lady Mary was still a happy mother, happy 
in the assurance that one of her beloved children, 
the one for whom her anxicty had been the 
greatest, was safe in the fold of the good Shep- 
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herd—happy in the two who were still spared 
to her. Her son was fulfilling all her dearest 
wishes, commanding the respect and the ad- 
nuration of all who knew him, speaking in the 
senate of his country, as became a Christian 
statesman anxious to promote the good of his 
fellow-countrymen, but making it evident to 
all that the glory of God, and the honour due 
to His name, was the chief desire of his heart. 
Elizabeth, the gentle retirmg Elizabeth, was 
more affectionate and devoted to her than ever, 
and her character scemed to develop itself in 
various ways, which even lier approving mother 
had not till then suspected it to be capable of. 
And Lady Grace, by the pure and spiritual 
tone of her mind, and the gentle sweetness of 
her manners, had become the delight of the 
whole household. Many of those qualities 
which Lady Mary thought had departed with 
Rose seemed to be revived in this once cold- 
hearted and selfish votary of the world. 

No one could sympathise so deeply with her 
sister as Lady Grace, and her sympathy was 
full of an exalted admiration for the spirit of 
noble endurance with which Lady Mary seemed 
to rise superior to her grief. Lady Grace could 
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but contrast her own sclfish sorrows, when she 
had been deprived of her children, with the calm 
and uncomplaining spirit of her admirable sister. 
She saw in Lady Mary how the Christian gricves, 
and, though the death of Rose opened afresh the 
wounds of her own heart, the example of her 
sister seemed to pour balm into those wounds, 
and heal them again. 

There was one for whom Lady Mary felt the 
tenderest sympathy, one who like herself had 
keenly suffered for the loss of a beloved child. 
The first letter that she wrote after the death of 
Rose was to Mrs. Rushton, entreating her to 
come to Deercourt, and assuring her that her 
own grief would be lessened if she could be en- 
abled in any manner to soothe and share her 
sorrow. The invitation was gratcfully accepted ; 
and Geraldine wrote, that the first smile she had 
seen on her mother’s lips was when she received 
the letter which brought the invitation from 
Lady Mary. 

And now I would say to that reader, who is 
of the world, and who still intends to continue 
so, Give this subject your quict, serious consi-~ 
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deration. And while you do so—and perhaps 
you are about to do so for the first time, believe 
me when I tell you that I have long and deep- 
ly considered it. I offer you the fruit of my 
own experience in the form of a narrative, but 
my story is merely the vehicle in which I wish 
to set before you the loveliness of that character 
and the happiness of that life which is not of 
the world. You may suppose that you have 
been mercly reading a fiction, My portraits 
are, with scarcely an exception, true. For in- 
stance, I do not say that there is a Lady Mary, 
whose personal history I have given you under 
another name, but there are more than one or 
two individuals whose characters I have brought 
before you under the name of Lady Mary. I 
do not say, either, that there is a place where 
the actual circumstances have occurred which I 
have related as occurring at Deercourt, &c. but 
those circumstances, with scarcely an exception, 
have occurred elsewhere. In this sense you 
have not been reading a fiction. I have spoken 
of that which I have known, and testified of 
that which I have seen. I have given you true 
accounts divested of personalities. And believe 
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me I write in earnest. I have been long awake 
to the sad inconsistency of a Christian name 
and a worldly life. Nothing can be more com- 
mon, nay, the fact has become so common that 
most people have settled themselves down as 
under an unavoidable necessity, to which they 
are accustomed to submit—as if it were uscless 
to attempt to change the existing state of society 
—unwilling to disturb others, and perhaps dis- 
liking to be disturbed themsclves. The writer 
who is bold enough to remonstrate with them is 
instantly set down as an enthusiast, and as be- 
longing to a party who carry their notions to an 
absurd extreme, and take upon themselves to 
censure all who differ from them. But let us 
ask ourselves how we should live if our blessed 
Lord were still on earth, sitting with us at our 
tables, gracing with His presence the marriage 
feast, or the social circle, warning us of the fate 
of one who was clothed in fine linen and fared 
sumptuously every day, while the poor and 
friendless died of hunger at his very gate; and 
telling us with all plainness of speech that when 
He shall come in His glory He will demand of 
His followers what they have done unto Hin, 
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in feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, and 
visiting the sick and the afflicted? And can 
any one be so misguided as to deem that course, 
which is alone consistent with the profession of 
a follower of Jesus Christ, the course of a party? 
But our Lord, though unseen, is still with us. 
Te has told us this, “ Lo, 1 am with you always, 
even to the end of the world.” We are expected 
by Him to live as if always mindful of His un- 
seen presence. The true disciple of Christ pro- 
fesses to do this, and Christian society is then 
only in a healthy state when its members live 
a holy, useful, happy life. Surely the profession 
and the practice of those who bear the name of 
Christ should be consistent. 

You call yourself a Christian, and yet defend 
conformity to the world. I call myself a Chris- 
tian, but I cannot agree with you on this point. 
They who call themselves Christians, can have 
but one standard of appeal, and that is the 
word of God. Now what is the sense and 
spirit of the word of God on the subject of the 
world ? 

My kingdom, said Christ Jesus, is not of the 
world. All His carly followers lived as stran- 
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gers in the world, and passed through it as pil- 
grims. Again, one of His inspired Apostles tells 
us that they that live in pleasure are dead while 
they live. And another Apostle declares that 
pure religion and undefiled before God, is to 
keep ourselves unspotted from the world. An- 
other writes thus: “ Love not the world, neither 
the things that are in the world. If any man 
love the world, the love of the Father is not im 
him ; for all that is in the world, the lust of the 
flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the pride of 
life, is not of the Father, but is of the world.” 
And thus St. Paul writes, “Be not conformed 
to this world: but be ye transformed by the 
renewing of your mind, that ye may prove what 
is that good, and acceptable, and perfect, will 
of God.” Are we not then to endgavour to obey 
these plain commands, and to remember that 
the word of God, if received into the honest and 
good ground of a heart prepared by the Spirit 
of God to receive it, is fruitful there? — that is, 
it will not be as that which fell among thorns, 
or in other words, into a heart where it is choked 
with the cares and riches and pleasures of this 
life, and brings no fruit to perfection. 
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But let me refer again to the words of St. 
James, where he exhorts us to live a life un- 
spotted from the world —wnspotted—yes, mark 
that word as it stands plain before your eyes 
in the sacred page. You cannot change it— 
you cannot blot it out. Pure religion is to 
keep yourself unspotted from the world—the 
world then is plainly declared to be a defiling 
world — this is God’s character of the world ; 
and yet you still love the world — you will be 
of the world. 

You that are members of our Church are 
solemnly pledged before God to renounce the 
world, the vow is upon you, and the special 
grace of God may be obtained by prayer to 
enable you to fulfil your engagement, and to 
keep your vow. And the world as it now 1s, 
is the world I speak of. The world, in all ages, 
is put in direct contrast to the Church of God. 
Do not say then that the words of the Apostle 
apply only to the heathen world, but be assured 
that ungodliness in those who have the pure 
word of God preached among them— worldli- 
ness in those to whom God has shown in His 
word what the world is without Him, worldli- 
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ness in a nominally Christian world 1s worse 
than ungodliness and worldliness in a nominally 
heathen world. Men who live as heathens in 
a world of heathens are far better than those 
who are the inhabitants of a Christian country, 
the people ofa Christian community, the mem- 
bers of a Christian church, but whose morality 
is shamed by the morality of many heathens, 
whose pleasures are as corrupt and defiling as 
those of heathens and idolaters. 

But you may tell me that I slander the 
world, because I do not know it. Alas! I 
know it well. [also have been of the world. 
Many years of my life I have passed in the 
society of the world, not of the profligate, or 
the immoral, or the illiterate, or the vulgar, but 
the honourable, the intellectual, the refined. I 
have known and loved some of the loveliest 
and gentlest among those who might well be 
deemed the ornaments of worldly society ; per- 
sons who had a perfect horror of every thing 
that was degraded in moral principle or impure 
in moral character; who were alike strangers 
to littleness of mind or depravity of heart-—~ 
who were as refined in taste as they were ele- 
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gant in manners —gentlemen distinguished for 
a manly and noble simplicity —gentlewomen 
who were as modest as they were charming — 
persons who never having had the advantages 
of sound religious instruction from their child- 
hood, yet put to shame by the lovely consistency 
of their lives too many of whom I have since met 
with among those who professed to be strictly 
religious. 

It is with such persons that I have gone into 
the circles of the world and joined in worldly 
amusements. I have sat beside them at the 
opera and at the play-house. I have gone with 
them to the ball-room and to the race-course. 
I would be the last person to say one harsh 
word of disapprobation to any who is of the 
world, and living in its pleasures. 1 was myself 
quite unconscious that the word of God con- 
demned such a life. And I am well aware that 
others may be altogether as unconscious as I 
was. My views were changed in a very simple 
way. Not by the opinions of my fellow-men, 
but by quietly searching the word of God, and 
calmly considering with prayer the mind of our 
blessed Lord on the subject. 
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Some may say, Why do you attack us on 
points of outward conduct, why not begin with 
the heart? This is what I desire to do—to 
begin with the heart, but not to stop there. 
This is the ght way, this is God’s way. The 
Gospel is the axc laid to the root of the tree; it 
cuts down the tree from the root, it docs not 
wnerely lop off the branches. But when the 
tree falls from the blow at the root, then the 
branches fall with the tree; it is the axe laid to 
the branches, because it is the axe laid to the 
root. The branches cannot thrive if the tree 
is cut down from below them. Thus also to 
change the fruit we must change the tree, and 
make the tree good, in order that the fruit may 
be good. 

It is to your hearts I desire to speak. It 1s 
your hearts I would entreat you to keep; for 
he that keeps his heart keeps himself, his eyes, 
his hands, and all his members, “ Keep the 
heart with all diligence, for out of it are the 
issues of life,” is the command of your God. 

But as I can thus speak of the life of one 
who is of the world, so I can also speak of the 
happiness, the blessedness of the life of one 
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who has come out of the world. I can testify 
that the pure and healthy pleasures of such a 
life have no sting —leave no bitter dregs behind 
them. The more we taste of the pleasures of 
the world the morc they pall upon the appetite, 
and sicken us as with a surfeit, if they do not, 
by their unsatisfying nature, disappoint and 
weary us. The wise man’s word is true to the 
letter. He had more of pleasures than other 
men; and after having banqueted upon them, 
he left not only this as his opinion and judg- 
ment upon them, “ All is vanity,” but He 
added, “all is vexation of spirit.” 

Whom, then, my reader, will you serve ? 
Is one your Master, even Christ? In the 
ranks of which party will you be found? 

The fact is, that the two services are so 
utterly opposed the one to the other, that the 
world must either overcome us, or we must 
overcome the world. This is a fact which 
every man has the knowledge of in his own 
heart, and his way of life makes it evident to 
all observers. 

Still you are not to leave the world. You 
are to be in the world, but not of the world. 

>. 
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Keep your place, then, in the world, but 
keep it as a child of God should keep it. Let 
every one see that it is possible to be ag in- 
dustrious, as indefatigable, as unwearicd as the 
most worldly man; but, at the same time, 
single in cye, steadfast in purpose, inflexible in 
integrity, pure in morality, gentle, forgiving, 
and forbearing in temper; in a word, devoted 
to God, and adorned with all the lovely graces 
abounding in all 





of the Christian character 
the ripened and glowing fruits of Christian 
practice. Live in the world as one dead to 
the world. Walk in the world in the same 
path in which Christ walked ; not im the broad 
way, but in the narrow way of self-denial. Al- 
ways looking unto Jesus, as you go forward 
in your passage through the world. Yes, look 
unto Jesus, and, constrained by love to Him, let 
the world be crucified unto you, and you unto 
the world. Go down to the lowest haunts of 
misery and want; make yourself familiar with 
the poorest and meanest creatures of the world ; 
and do not think that you can, or will, contract 
any defilement from the inhabitants of the most 
wretched hovel, or even from the wayside 
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beggar, covered, like Lazarus, with loathsome 
sores, But I will tell you where to fear defile- 
ment, fear it among those who are lovers of 
pleasure more than lovers of God, fear it in the 
haunts of worldly dissipation, fear it in the 
abodes of luxury. There, though the air be 
fragrant with delicate perfumes—though the 
language which meets your car be the courtly 
phrase of refinement—the forms which arrest 
your gaze be among the most elegant and 
graceful of the world’s votarics, clothed with 
purple and fine linen, and faring sumptuously 
every day-—there—there it is that the man 
becomes spotted and tainted with the leprosy of 
the world, that leprosy which is not of the flesh, 
but of the spirit, not of the outer, but of the 
mner man, from the infection of which there 1s 
no preservative, but that of pure religion and 
undefiled before God the Father, and for which 
there is no physician but the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Who is he, then, that overcometh the world ? 
Oh, may we not answer, it is the sincere disciple 
—the faithful disciple—the loving, watchful, 
pains-taking, and persevering disciple, who be- 
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heveth that Jesus, is the Son of God— who loves 
his Master, and from love to Him, keeps His 
commandments, and learns at length to say, in 
his own happy experience, His “ commandments 
are not grievous.” Love— love to Christ in the 
heart — Jove is the principle — lovethe motive — 
love the power—love is at last the conqueror ! 

And let me say a few more words to those 
who are living in the midst of the pleasures of 
the world. Let me ask them if any reasonable 
follower of our blessed Lord can possibly sup- 
pose that to make the world one perpctual 
gala-day, or to endeavour to do so, is the way 
that a man should take who Joves and follows 
Christ, or is a fitting preparation for the holy 
happiness of that kingdom to which he professes 
to be going forward. Is it the part of a wise 
man, who declares that he is seeking to follow 
his Master’s steps to heaven, to walk in the 
broad way, when he knows that the Lord 
Jesus walked in the narrow way? I have been 
sometimes struck with amazement when I have 
met with persons of high intellectual powers 
and advanced education—men of energy— 
grave, thoughtful men—men accustomed to 
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brace themselves for all the duties, and to 
grapple skilfully and boldly with all the diffi- 
culties of an important sphere of action, I have 
been astonished at the zest with which they 
have entered into the poor and puerile pleasures 
of this corrupt world; and I have thought of 
the Apostle’s words, “ When I became a man 
IT put away childish things.” Who is there 
among us that does not know the choice that 
Jesus made—the life that Jesus led— the 
death that Jesus died, in order that He might 
bring us to God? and what is it but an awful 
proof of the infatuation of the unconverted 
heart to forget such a Saviour, and to prefer 
such a world’ 


THE END. 
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Reeovery of the lost Era of the Jubilee, aud the Rectification of several important Dates in 
Scripture Chronology. By J. Whatman Boannquet, Eaq. Part. Svo. 8s 6¢. cloth. 
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BRANDE.--A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART; 
Comprising the History, Deseription, and Scientific Principles of every Brauch of Human 
Knowledge; with the Derivation and Definition of all the Terms in general use. Edited by 
W.T. Brande, F.K.S.L.and E.; assisted by Dr.J. Cauvin. 8vo. with Woodeuta, 32. cloth. 


BUDGE (J )—THE PRACTICAL MINER’S GUIDE. 
ae, a Set of Trigevometrical Fables adapted to all the purposes of Oblique or 
Diagonal, Vertical, Horizontal, and Traverse Dialling ; with their application to the Dual, 
Exercise of Drifts, Lodes, Slides, Levelbng, tuaccessible Distances, Heights, cte. By 
3. Budge. New Edition, enlarged. Svo.with Portrait, 12s. cloth, 


BULL.—HINTS TO MOTHERS, 
For the Menagement of Health during the Period of Pregnancy and inthe Lying-in Room; 
with au Exposure of Popular Errors iu connexion with those subjects. By Thonas Bull, M.D. 
New Edition, revised and considerably enlarged. Foolscap S$vo. 7s. cloth. 


BULL.—THE MATERNAL MANACEMENT OF CHILDREN, 
In HEALTH and DISKASE. By Thomas Bull, M.D Physician Accoucheur to the Finghury 
Midwifery [ustitution, etc. New Edition, revised and enlarged. Fuolscap 8vo. 59, cloth, 


BUNSEN.—THE CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE. 
A practical Explanation of the Correspondence with the Right Hon, Wilham Gladstone, 
on the German Church, Episcopacy, and Jcrasalem = With a Preface, Notes, und the com~ 
plete Correspondence, By the Chevaher€, C, J Bangen, PhD, 0 C.L. Translated under 
the supermtendence of aud with additions by the Author, Post Svo. Ys, 6a, cloth. 


BUNSEN.—EGYPT’S PLACE IN UNIVERSAL HISTORY: 
An Historical Investivation, in Five Books. By C.C.J. Bunsen, 2. Phoand DCL. Trans- 
lated from the German, by C,H. Cottrell, Hag. M A. Vol. i. contaimng the First Book, or 
Sources aud Primeval Facts of Egyptian History: with an gy ptian Grammar aud Dictionary, 
and a complete Gist of Viecroglyphical Signs; an Appendix of Authorities, embracing the 
complete Jext of Manetho and Eratosthenes, Ady ptiaca from PHny, Strabo, ete , and Plates 
representing the Egyptian Diviaitics. Svo, with numerous Itustrations, 29a. cloth, 


BURDER.—ORIENTAL CUSTOMS, 
Apphed to the IJiustration uf the Sacred Seriptures. By Dr, Saniwel Burder, New 
Edition, with Additiois. Foolscap 8vo. $s, 6d, cloth, 


BURNS.—THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY; 


Containing the Doctrines, Duties, Admomtions, and Consolations of the Christian Religion. 
By John Barns, M.D FLRLS. 6th Edition. Foulscap 8vo. 6s, Ga, Cloth, 


BURNS.—CHRISTIAN FRACMENTS ; 
Or, Remarks on the Nature, Precepts, and Comforts of Religion. By John Burns, M.D. 
F.R.S. Foolscap avo. ds. cloth. 


BUTLER.—A SKETCH OF MODERN AND ANCIENT GEOCRAPHY. 
By Samuel Butler, V.D., Inte Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coveutry; and any Hend 
Master of Shrewsbury School. New Edition, revised by the Author's Son, 6vo. 9s. boards. 


BUTLER.—AN ATLAS OF MODERN CEOCRAPHY. ; 
Consisting of Twenty-three coloured Maps, from a New Sct of Plates; with an Index of 
ali the Names of Places, referring wo the Latitudes and Longitudes. By the late Dr. Butler, 
Bishop of Lichheld. New Edition, corrected. 8vo. 128. half-bound, 


BUTLER.—AN ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOCRAPHY. 
Consisting of Twenty-three coloured Mapa: with an Index of all the Names of Places, 
referring to the Latitudes and Longitudes. By the late Dr. Butler, Bishop of Lichfield. 
New Edition, corrected. Svo. 12s. half-bound, 


BUTLER —A CENERAL ATLAS OF MODERN AND ANCIENT CEOCRAPHY. 
Consisting of Forty-five coloured Maps, and copious Indices referring to the Latitudes and 
Longitudes. By the late Dr. Butler, Bishop of Lichfield, New Edition, from an entirely 
new and corrected set of Plates. dito. 24s. half-~bouud, 


ABINET LAWYER (THE). 

. eee Digest of the Laws of England, Civil and Criminal; witha Dictlonary of Law 
Terms, Maxims, Statutes, and Judicial Antiquities ; Correct Tables of Asscased Taxcs, Stamp 
Duticr, Excise Licences, and Post-Horse Duties; Post Office Negulations, and Prison 
Discipline. Fourtecoth Edition, enlarged, and corrected throughout, with the Leal 
Decisions and Statutes to Michaelmas Term, 10 and J1 Victoria, Feap. 8vo. 108.6d. cloth. 
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CALLCOTT. --HOME AMONG STRANCERS: 
A Tale. By Maria Hutchins Callcott. 2 vols. fcap, 8vo. 9s. cloth. 


CALLCOTT.—A SCRIPTURE HERBAL: 
With upwarde of 120 Wood Engravings. By Lady Calleutt, Square crown 8vo, 12.59. cloth. 


CARTOONS,—THE PRIZE CARTOONS EXHIBITED IN WESTMINSTER~ 
HALL, Published under the Sanction and Patronage of Her Majesty’s Commissioners on 
the Fine Arts, Eleven large folio Engravings, in a neat Portfolio, 51,5s.; Proots before 
letters, 81. 8s. 


CATLOW.— POPULAR CONCHOLOCY; 
Or, the Shell Cabinet arranged . being an Introduction to the modern System of Conchology; 
with a sketch of the Natural History of the Animals, anaccount of the Formation of the 
Shells, andacomplete Descriptive List of the Famulies and Genera. By Agnes Catlow. 
koolscap 8vo. with JJZ Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


CHALENOR,—WALTER GRAY, 
A Ballad, and other Poems By Mary Chalenor. $d Edition, with Additions, incinding the 
Author's Poetical Remains. Frap.dvo.6s cloth. 


COLLINS.—MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM COLLINS, ESQ. R.A. 
fucluding Selections from Ins Journals and Comespondence, Notes of many ot his 
eminent Contemporaries, and a Description ot his principal Works. By his Son, W. Wilkie 
Collins, Eeqg = With Portrait after Lanucil, and 2 Vigeettes from Sketches by the Painter, 
2 vols, post Svo, 21s cloth. 


COLTON —LACON; OR, MANY THINCS IN FEW WORDS. 


By the Rev.C.C. Colton. New Edition, Svo.12s.cloth. 


CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 


New Edition, improved. Fuotscap svo. with 22 Plates, 7s.6a.cloth; with coloured Plates, 124, 


CONVERSATIONS ON MINERALOCY. 
With Plates, engraved by Mr. and Mra. Lowry, from Original Drawings. Third Edition, 
enlarged. 2 vols. toolscap 8vo. 14a. cloth, 


CONYBEARE AND ITOWSON.—THE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL; 


comprising a complete Biography of the Apostle, and a Paraphrastic Translation of his 
Fpistles luserted in Chronological order, Edited by the Rev W.J. Conybeare, M.A. late 
Fellow of Trinity College. Cambridge; and the Rev J.S, Howson, M.A, Principal of the 
Collegiate Institution, Liverpool, 2 vols. dto., richly ilustrated by numerous Ingravings 
steel and Wood of the Principal Places visited by the Apostle, fro 
dé on the spot by W. IU. Bartlett; and by Mapa, Charts, Coins, etc. 


*,.* To be publishedin Monthly Parts, price 28. cach ; the Ferst of which will appear in the 
Autumn of 1819. 


COOPER (THE REV, E.)—-SERMONS, 
Chiefy designed to clucidate some of the leading Doctrines of the Gospel. By the ev. Edward 
Cooper. ew Edition. 2 vols. l2mo. 10s. boards. 


COOPER (TIE REV, E )—PRACTICAL AND FAMILIAR SERMONS, 
New Editron. 7 vols.12mo. 12. 16s, boards. 


COPLAND.—A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE; 
Comprising General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, 
and the Disorders especially incidental to Chmates, to Sex, and to the different Epovhs of 
Life, with numerous approved Formule of thé Medicines recommended, By James Coplands 
M.U., ete.etc. Vols. J. and il., 8vo. 8d. cloth; aud Parts X.to XII, 48, 6d. cach. 


COQUEREL.—CHRISTIANITY; 
Its perfect adaptation to the Mental, Moral, and Spiritual Nature of Man. By Athanase 
Coquerel, oue of the Pastors of the French Protestant Church in Paris. ‘Translated by the 
Rev. D, Davison, M.A. With an Introductory Notice of the State of the Protestant Church 
of France, written by the Author for the Knglish Kdition, Post 8vo. 12s. cloth, 


COSTELLO (MISS) —FALLS, LAKES, AND MOUNTAINS OF NORTH 
WALES; being a Pictorial Tour through the moat iuterestitig parts of the Country. By 
J.ouisn Stuart Costello, author of ‘*The Rose Garden of Persia,” etc. Profusely iilustrated 
with Views, from Original Sketches by D. H M'Kewan, eseteree on wood, and litha- 
graphed, by T. and EH. Gilks. Square Svo. with Map, 14s. cloth, 
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COULTER,—ADVENTURES ON THE WESTERN COAST OF SOUTH 
AMERICA AND IN THE INTERIOR OF CALIFORNIA Including a Narrative of Incl- 
denta at the Kingsmill Islands, New Ireland, New Britain, New Guinea, and other Islands 
in the Pacific Orean. With an Account of the Natural Productions, and the Manuers aud 
Customs, in Peace and War, of the various Savaye Tribes visited. By John Coulter, M.D, 
author of ‘Adventures inthe Pacific.” 2 vole. post8vo. 16s. cloth, 


¢ Dr. Coulter's volumes possens throuphout the interest af a frst-rate noel, carrying 
with theman open truthfuluess which tells us at once that wecun put our Sull trust tn the 
author averacity, howener wild and wonderful may be the scenes whick he describes, ur the 
lucidents which he narrates; his tone, too, ts always yust whatit should be: no pretension to 
Atgh-flown sentiment, or any other apectes of hypocrisy, moral, intelectual, or religions; 
but a honest strate4atforward denunciation of all thut is base and wicked, und a narm 
admiration and ready sympathy Jor every noble deed, or kindly feeling.’ —huglish Review. 


COULTER.—ADVENTURES IN THE PACIFIC; 
With Observations on the Natural Productions, Manners and Customs of the Nativesof the 
various IsjJands; Remarks ou the Missionarics, British aud other Residents, etc. By dohu 
Coulter, M.D. Post 8vo 72. 6d, cloth. 


CRESY (E.)—AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CIVIL ENGINEERINC, HISTORICAL, 
THEORETICAL, and PRACTICAL By Edward Cresy, F 9.A.C Eo [lustrated by upwards 
of Thrce Thousand Evgravings on Wood, explanatory of the Principles, Mat binery, and Gon 
structions which come under the Direction of the Civil Engineer. One large Volume 
Svo. upwards of J G(X) pages, 37.133. 6d. cloth. 


CROCKER’S ELEMENTS OF LAND SURVEYING. 
Fitth Edition, corrected throughout, and considerably improved and moderniacd, by 
T. G. Bunt, Land Surveyor, Bristol. To which are added, TABLES OF SIX-LIGURE 
LOGARITHMS, ete., supemntended by Richard Farlev.of the Nautiess Abmanan Wateblich 
nent, Post 8vo. 12s. cloth, 


D’AGINCOURT.—THE HISTORY OF ART, 
By its Monuments, from its Decline in the Fourth Century to tte Restoration In the Six- 
teenth. Translated from the French of Scroux D’Agineourt, by Owen Jones, architect. 
With 3,835 Subjects, engraved ou 328 Plates. Vol. 1. Architecture, 7% plates; vol. II. 
Sculpture, 61 plates; vol. (U1. Painting, 204 plates, 38 vola. royal folio, 6/, bs. sewed. 








DALE (TIE REV. THOMAS), — THE DOMESTIC LITURGY AND 
FAMILY CHAPLAIN, in Two Parts: the Fast Part bemg Church Services sy ey for 
Domestic Use, with Prayers tor every Day of the Week, selected exclusively from the Book 
of Common Prayer. Part 11. comprisimg an appropriate Sermon for every Sunday in the 
Yeur, By the Rev. ‘Fhomas Dale, M A. Vicar of St. Pancras, Poet 4to. 2is. cloth: or, 
bound by Hayday, 3ls. 6d. calf lettered ; 508. morocco. 


DE JAENISCIT AND WALKER.—DE JAENISCH’S CHESS PRECEPTOR: 
A New Analysis of the Openings of Games. By C.F. De Jaemsach, of St. Petersburgh. 
Translated from the French, with copious Notes, by G, Walker, author of ‘*Chess Studies,” 
and various other Woihs on the Game of Chess. 8vo. 158. cloth, 


DE LA BECHE.— REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORNWALL, DEVON, 
AND WEST SOMERSET. By Henry T. Ue la Beche, F.R.S. ete., Director of the Orduauce 
Geological Survey. Published by Order uf the Lords Commissioners of H.M, Treasury. 
8vo. with Maps, Woodcuts, and l2large Plates, l4s.cloth. 


DE LA GRAVIERE.—SKETCHES OF THE LAST NAVAL WAR. | 
Translated from the French of Captain BE. Jurien de la Graviére, with an Introduction, and 
Explanatory Notes. By the Ion. Captain Plunkett, R. N , author of The Past and Future 
of the British Navy.” 2 vols. post 8vo, with Plans, 18s, cloth. 


DE STRZELECKI (P. E.)}-PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION OF NEW SOUTH 
WALES AND VAN DIEMAN'S LAND. Accompanied by a Geological Map, Sections, 
and Dingrams, and Figures of the Organic Remains. By P. E. De Streelechi. 8vo. with 
coloured Map and numerous Plates, 24¢. cloth. 


DIBDIN (THE REV. T. F }—THE SUNDAY LIBRARY: — 
Coutaininy nearly One hundred Sermons by eminent Divines. With Notes, etc. by the 
Rey. T.F. Dibdin, D.D. 6 vols foolscup 8vo. with 6 Portraits, 30s. cloth; neatly half-bound 


In morocco, with gilt edges, 22. 12s. 6d. 


DISCIPLINE. 


By the Author of ‘Letters to my Unknown Friends,” ‘¢Twelve Years Ago,” and *‘ Some 
Passages from Modern Ilistory.” 18mo0, 2s, cloth. 
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DOUBLEDAY AND HEWITSON’S BUTTERFLIES.—THE GENERA OF 
DIURNAL LEPLDOPTERA ; comprising their Generic Characters~ a Notice of the Halits 
and Transformations—and a neee of the Species of each Genus, By kdward Double- 
day, Esq. F.L.S.ete., Assistant in the Zoological Department of the British Museum. Im- 
pee 4to. uutorm with Gray and Mitchell's Ornithology; illustrated with 75 coloured Plates, 

y W. C. Hewitson, Fsqg. Author of “ British Oology.” 


o,* Publishing in Monthly Parte, 5a each; each Part constating af twocolonred Plates, with 
aecampanying Letter press. To be completed in about 40 Parts, 25 of which are now ready. 


DRESDEN GALLERY —THE MOST CELEBRATED PICTURES OF THE 
ROYAL GALLERY at DRESDEN, drawn on Stone, from the Originals, by Franz 
Haufstaengel : with Desciiptive and iographical Notices, in French aud German, Nos. I, 
tu J.1., imperial folio, each contaning 3 Plates with accompanying Letter-press, price 
203. to Subscribers; to Non subscribers, 30s, Single Plutes,]29, each. 


o*, To be completed in & mare numbers, price 20a. each, to Subscribers; Nos. LI. to LX. 
econtaiming euch 4 Plates and Letterpress, 


DRUMMOND.—OBSERVATIONS ON NATURAL SYSTEMS OF BO- 
TANY, By James LL. Drummond, M 2. Protessor of Anatomy and Physiology tu the Roval 
Belfast [ngttution ; author ot ** First Steps to Botany,” and ‘*Letterto a Young Nataralist.” 
Foolscap Svo. 3s. cloth. 


DUNLOP.—TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 
With aJournal of nearly Three Years’ Residence in the Country, To which are added, a 
Sketch of the History of the Republic, and an Account of its Climate, Productions, Com- 
merce, ete. By Robert Glasgow Dunlop, Esq. Post 4vo. with Map, 108. 6a, cloth, 


DUNLOLD (JOIIN).--THE HISTORY OF FICTION: 
Being a Criueal Account of the most celebrated Prove Works of Fiction, fromthe earliest 
Greek Romances to the Novels of the Present Age. By John Dunlop. New Edition, com- 
plete in One Volume. Medium 8vo. los. cloth. 


EASTLAKE.— MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OF OIL PAINTING, 
By Charles Lock Eastlake, Esq, R.A. E.R S.F S.A, Secretary to the Royal Cominisslon for 
promosing the Fine Arts in connexion with the rebuilding of the Houses of Parhament, ete, 
8vo. 168. cloth. 


#,¢ Vol. il. On the Italian Praetice of Oil Painting, is preparing for publication. 
ECCLESIASTES ; OR, THE PREACHER. 


The Woids of the Preacher, Son of David, King of Jerusalem, from the Holy Scriptures. 
Being the ‘Twelve Chapters of the Book of Ecclesiastes, clegantly dluminated, in the Missal 
Styte, by Owen Jones Imperial 8vo, in a magnificent carved binding, $28.3 or handsomely 
bound in red morocco, 5Us. 


ECCLESTON (JAMES).—AN INTRODUCTION TO ENCLISH ANTIQUITIES. 
Intended as a Companion to the History of England. By Jamines Eccleston, B.A. Head 
Master of Sutton Coldfield Grammar School. 8vo. with numerous Engraviugs ou Wood, 


2a. cloth, 
ELLIOTSON.—HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY: 


With which is ineury ated much of the Klementary Part of the “ Institutiones Physiologicr”’ 
of JF. Blamenbach, Professor in the University of Gottingen. By John KHiotson, M.D. 
Cantab. F.R.S. Fifth Edition, 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 21,22, cloth. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S GREEK CONCORDANCE OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT, benug an attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Greek and the Knglish 
Texts; including a Concordance to the Proper Names, with Indexes, Greck-Enghish 
nud English-Greek. 2d Edition, carefully revised, with a new Index, Greek and Eughsh. 


Royal 8vou. 42s. 


THE ENCLISHMAN’S HEBREW AND CHALDEE CONCORDANCE OF 
THK OLD TESTAMENT; being an attempt ata Verbal Connexion between the Original 
and the English Translations: with Indexes, a Listof the Proper Names aud their vccur- 
rences, etc.etc. 2vols. royal kvo. 3é. 13s. 6d. cloth; large paper, 47. lds. 6d. 


EPHEMERA.~-A HAND-BOOK OF ANCLINCG ; 
Teaching Fly Fishing, Trolling, Bottom Planing and Salmon Fishing. With the Natural 
History of Hiver Fish, and the best Modes of Catching them, By Ephemera (of Bells 
Lijein Londen). New Edition. Foolacap Svo. with Wood Engravings, 9s. cloth. 


ERMAN.—TRAVELS IN SIBERIAs 
Including Excursions Northwards, down the Obi, to the Polar Circle, and Southwards, 
to the Chinese Frontier. By Adolph Erman. Translated by W.D. Cooley, Kaq, author of 
The History of Maritime and Inland Discovery,” translator and editor of Dr, Parrct's 
‘Journey to Ararat,” etc. 2 vols. 8vo. with Map, 3lz. 6@. cloth. 
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ETHERIDGE.—THE APOSTOLICAL ACTS AND EPISTLES, 
From the Peschito, or Ancient Syriac, To which are added, the remaining Epdatles, and 
the Booh of Revelation after a Inter Syrian Text. Translated, with Prolegomena and 
Indices, by J.W Etheridge, M.A Doetor in Philosophy of the Universty of Heldelber, 
and Member of the Astatic Nociety of Parts; author of "The yrian Churehes ; thetr ear y 
History, Liturgies, and Literature."’ Royal 12mo 7s, 6d. cloth. 


EVANS.—THE SUGAR PLANTER’S MANUAL 4 
mies a Tecetiee on the Art of obtaiuing Sugar from the sugar Cane. By W, J.Evans,M.D. 
vo. 96. cloth, 


FARFY —TREATISE ON THE STEAM-ENCINE 
Historical, Prnctical, and Descuptive. By John harey, kugineer. 4to. iMustrated by 
uumerous Wocdcuts, and 25 Copper- plates, 6¢ 6s, in boards, 


FERGUSSON —AN HISTORICAL INQUIRY INTO THE TRUE PRIN- 
CIPLES OF BRAULY IN ART, more especinily with refercuce to ARCHITECTURE, 
By James kergussou, Bag , author of * An Essay on the Ancicnt Topography of Jerusalem,” 
“Picturesque Utustrations of Ancient Architecture im Hindustan,’ ete Val. lL. with five 
pied aepe ee coluured Lithographic Engiaving, and upwards of 100 Woodcuts. lmperial 

va Js. cloth. 


FIELD.—-PRISON DISCIPLINE; 
Aud the Advantages uf the Separate System of Imprisonment; with vr detailed Account of 
the Inecipline now pursued in the New County Gaol at Reading. By tue Rev. a. Rietd, M.A, 
Chaplain. New Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 20s. cloth, 


FLOWERS AND THEIR KINDRED THOUCHTS; 
A Series ot Stanzas— On Hope, Innucence, Modesty, Cluldhood, Humility, Joy, Love, 
Coustancy, Fascination, Tunidity, Tine Caste, Puoug hts, Recollection, aud Friendship. B 
Mary Anne Bacon. (Ulustrated by the Snowdrop, Prawrose, Violct, Harebell and Pumpernel, 
Lily of the Valley, Hawthorn, Rose, Soneysuckle, Carnation, Convolvulus, Fuchsia, Pansy, 
Forget-me-not, and Holly, designed aud pruited in Colours by Owen Jones. Imperial 8vo, 


Bla Gd. elegantly bound. 


FORSTER (REV. C.)}--THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF ARABIA; 
Or, the Patriarchal Evidences of Revealed Rehyiou. A Memonr, with Ulustrative Maps and 
an Appendix, contamimg Thanslations. By the Rev. Charles Forster, B.1., 2 vols. Byo. Se. 


cloth. 


FORSTER (REV. C.)—THE LIFE OF JOHN JEBB, D.D. F.R.S. 
Juate Bishop ot Lamerick. With aSelectiou from his Letters. By the Rev. Charles Forster, 5.D., 
Hector aul Stisted, Essex. New Edition. 8vo. with Portrait, 16s. cloth. 


FOSTER.—THE HAND-BOOK OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 
By Mrs. Foster. Foolscap 8va. [Nearly reudy. 


FOSS.-- THE JUDGES OF ENGLAND: ‘ 
With Sketches of their Lives, and Miseclianeous Notices connected with the Courte at West- 
minster trom the time of the Conquest. By Edward Fossa, F.S.A., of the Inner Temple, 
Vols. land IL, 8vo0. 288. cloth, 

“6 Mfr. Foss ta an original inquirer, By laborious investigation of obseure records, ag 
well as competent general learning and considerable professional experiener, he makes good 
Ais tatle to the anbject he has chosen. The result {sa aolid and wsefnud bik, Uf we may judge 
by the specimen before us. We like hin arrangement and method of proceeding with these 
carly reigns it supplies what was mach wanted, a regular and progressive ascount » 
Lvygltgh legal inatitutions, The result ts a correction of many errove, un addition of muc 
new information, and a better general view of our strictly legal history, than any furist, 
Aistorian, or biographer had heretofore attempted to give We shall watch the progress o. 
this work with interest, The completion will worthily connect the name of its author wit 
those of the more valuable contributors to English historical study."— Rxaminer. 


FROM OXFORD TO ROME: AND, HOW !T FARED WITH SOME WHO 
LATELY MADE THE JOURNEY. By aCompsnion Traveller, New Edition, revised and 
corrected, Fep, 8vo. with Frontispiece, 6s, cluth, 


GARDINER.—SIGHTS IN ITALY: 
With some Aecownt of the Present State of Music and the Sister Arts inthat Country. By 
* Willinm Gardiner, author of ‘Sacred Melodies,’ etc.; Member of the Avademy of St, 
Cecilia, Rome ; and of the Class ofFine Arts of the Institut Historique of France. Svo, with 


engraved Muuie, 16s. cloth. 
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GERTRUDE. ‘ 
A Tale. By the author of * Amy Herbert.’’ Edited by the Rev. William Sewell, B.D., of 
Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition, 2 vols. foolscap Svo. 9s. vloth. 


GIBBON.—HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. A new Edition, in One Volumc, with an Account of the Author’s Life anc 
Writings, by Alexander Chalmers, Esq. F.A.S. Svo. with Portrait, 18s. cloth. 


*,*¢ An Edition in 8 vols. Buco. 60s. buards. 


GOLDSMITH—THE POETICAL WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
Illustrated by Wood Engravings, from Designs by Members of the Etching Chub. Editer 
by Bolton Corney, Esy Square crown 8vo., uniform with ‘*Thomaon’s Seasons,’ 218 
cloth; or 363, bound in morocco, by Hay day. 


GOWER.—THE SCIENTIFIC PHENOMENA OF DOMESTIC LIFE FAMILIARLY 
mate eee By Chailes Foote Gower. New Edition, Foolscap8vo, with Engraving! 
on Wood, 5a. cloth. 


GRAHAM.—ENCLISH; OR, THE ART OF COMPOSITION 
explained ina Series of Instructions and Examples. By G.F, Graham. New Edition, re: 
Vised and improved. buolscap 8vo. 6a. cloth, 


GRANT (MRS.)—LETTERS FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 
Being the Correspondence with her Friends, between tne years 1773 and 1803. By Mrs. 
Graut, of Laggan 6th Edition. Edited, with Notes and Additions, by her Son, J. P. Grant, 
Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 


GRANT (MRS., OF LAGGAN).— MEMOIR AND CORRESPONDENCE 
of the Iate Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, author of ** Letters from the Mountains,” etc. Mdsited 
by her Sun, J.P, Grant, Esq. New Edition. % vols. post Svo. Portrait, 1/ 1)s. 6d. cloth. 


GRAY (THOMAS).—GRAY’S ELECY, 
Written in a Country Churchyard. Ilhuminated in the Missal style. By Owen Jones, 
Architect. Imp. 8vo. dle. 6d. eleguntly bound. 


GRAY.—LECTURES ON THE NATURE AND USE OF MONEY. 
Delivered before the Members of the ‘* Esinburgh Philosophical institation,’’ during the 
Months of February and March, 1843.) By John Gray, author of '*The Social System, a 
Treatise on the Principle of Exchange.” svo. 73. 6d, cloth. 


GRAY AND MITCHELL’S ORNITHOLOGY.—THE GENERA OF BIRDS; 
Comprising their Generic Characters, a Notice of the Habits of cach Genus, and nn exten 
five List of Specics, referred to their several Genera, By George Robert Gray, Acad. Imp. 
Georg. Florent. Soc. Corresp. Senior Assistant of the Zoological Department, British 
Mngeuin; and author of the ‘* List uf the Genera of Birds,” etc. Imperial dto, sllustrated 
with 350 Plates, by David William Mitchell, B.A. 

*,* In course of publication in Monthly Parta, 10s.6d. each: each Part consisting of Four 
calonyed Plates and Three plain, wtth Letter-press. The Work will be completed in abunt 
50 Parts, of whick 46 have appeared, 

Order 1.--Accipitres has been completed, and may be hnd separately. Imperial 8vo. with 1b 

coloured and 12 plam Plates, 2d. 8s. boads, 


Lid sie oie aA Et et peal ht OF WILLIAM Il, AND LOUIS XIV. AND OF 

THEIR MINISTERS. Mlustrating the Domestic and Foreign Policy of England from the 
Peace of Ryawick to the Accession of Philip V.of Spalu, (1697 to 1770). Kdated by P. 
Grimblot. 2 vols, Svo. 30s. cloth. 


GWILT.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF ARCHITECTURE; 
Historical, Theoretical, aud Practical. By Joseph Gwilt, Eeq., F.S.A, Tllustrated with 
upwards of 1,000 Kugravings on Wood, from Designs by J.5, Gwilt. Svo. 2/. 12s. 6d. cloth, 


HALL,~MIDSUMMER EVE: 

A Fairy Tale of Love. By Mra. S.C. Hall. Square crown 8vo, with nearly 300 Wood 

Engravings, 21s. cloth, gilt edges. 

®,° The Illustrations from Detigne by Dy Maclise, C. Stanfield, T. Creawich, E. Af. Ward, 
dA. Rlmore, WK. Frat, J. N. Paton, FP. Goodall, Tf. Landscer, BS. H. Wehnert, R, Huskiseun, 
F.W. Topham, K. Meadows, F. W. Fairholt, J. Franklin, J. U. Weir, F. W. Aulme, J. 
7 ' “yand T.#, Maecquuld; engraved by Green, Dalziel, Bastin, Linton, ete, 
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HALL’S (SIDNEY) GENERAL LARCE LIBRARY ATLAS OF FIFTY- 
THREE MaPS (size 20 in by 76 in ), with the Divisiona sud Boundaries carefully coloured ; 
and an Alphabetical Index of all the Names contajued in the Maps, with thelr Latitude 
and Longines. Au entircly New Edition, corrected throughout from the best aud mont 
Coaeae with all the Railways laid down, and mary of the Maps 1e-drawn and 

He* Publishing in Monthly Parts, of which ld hane appeared. Tu be completed 
in 16 Parts, price Gs. each. 


HARRISON.—ON THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT STRUCTURE 
OF PHE ENGLISH LANGUAGK, B ™M, ; FE ’ 
College, Oxford, Pust ave. es 6d. ae Beye Mi Heteigon, M.-y late Felivw-of Quech’s 


HAWBUCK CGRANCE ; 


Or, the Sporting Adventures of Thomas Scott, Esq. By the Author of **Handjey C : 
the Spa hunt, ‘‘Jorrocks’ Jaunta and Jollities,” etc. 8vo. with eight Tilia vations, i 
Piaz, 12s. cloth. ’ 


HAWKER.—INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 
et stint elutes tu Guus mp eptms tetas By Lieut. Col. P. Hawker, 9th edition, corrected, 
enlarged, and improved, with Eighty-five Plates and Woodcuts, by Adlard 
trom Drawings by C, Varley, Dicks, etc. Svo. 21s. cloth. as in re Pen 


IIAYDON (B. R.}-LECTURES ON PAINTING AND DESICN, 


Delivered at the Landon Institution, the Royal Institution, Alvermare Street, t 

7 o the 
University of Oaford, etc. By B.R. Haydon, Historical Painter. 2 vols. Bvo. with Pro- 
traits of the Author and Sur David Wilhic, aud numerous other Ulustratiuns, 24s. cloth. 


HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USACES OF SQCIETY: 
Witb a Glance at Bad Habits. By Aywyis *«Maunners make the Man.’? New Edition, 
revised (with uddltions) by a Lady of Rank. Foolscap 8vo. 29. 6d. cloth. 


4 
HISTORICAL PICTURES OF THE MIDDLE ACES, 
In Black and White. Made on the spot, from Records im the Archives of Switzerland. By a 
Wandering Artist. 2 vols, post Xvo, 18s. cloth. 


LIOARE.—A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF A NEW METHOD OF 
PLANTING ANI) MANAGING THLE ROOTS OF GRAPE VINES. By Clemeut Huare, 
author of ‘© A Trentise on the Cultivation ofthe Grape Vine on Open Walls.” t2mo. ba. el. 


HOARE —A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE 
GRAPE VINE ON OPEN WALLS. Ly Clemeut Hoare, New kdauon, sve. 7s. Od. cloth. 


HOLLAND.—MEDICAL NOTES AND REFLECTIQNS. 
By Henry Holland,M.D,F.R.S. etc. Fellow of the Ruyal College of Physicians, Physician 
Extraordinary to the Queen, aud Physicianin Ordinary to His Royal Highness Princealbert, 
New Edition. Syo. 18s. cloth. 


HOOK (DR. W. F.)--THE LAST DAYS OF OUR LORD’S MINISTRY ; 
A Course of Lectures on the principal Eventa of Passion Week. Gy Walter Farquhar Hook, 
D.D., Vicar of Leeds, Prebendary of Lincolu, and Chapjain in Ordinary to the Queen. New 
Edition. Foolacap 8vo. 6s. cloth, 


HOOKER.— KEW GARDENS ; 
Or 4 Popular Guide to the Royal Botanic Gardens of Kew. By Sir William Jackson Hooker 
KH D.C.L.F RAL 4 LS. ete. ete. Director, New Editlon, 16mo.with numerous Waod 
Engravings, 6d. sewed. 


HOOKER.—-THE BRITISH FLORA. 
Comprising the Phenogamous or Mlowcring Plants, and the Ferns. By Sir WiliamJackson 
Hooker, KH. LL.D. F.R.A. and L.S. etc. etcvete. New Edition, with Additions and 
Corrections; and 178 Figures, illustrative of the Umbelliferous Plante, the Composite 


Planta, the Grasses,and the Ferns. Vol.J. 8vo., with 12 Plates, Js. plain ; with the Plates — 


coloured, 248. cloth. © 
Vol. IL.in Two Parts, comprising the Cryptogamia and the Fungi, completing the British 
Flora, and forming Vol. V., Parts 1 and 2, of pausth’s English Flora, 248. boards. 


HORNE (THE REV. T. II.)—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITICAL 

Lat Ey neg OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. By the Rev. Thomns 
Hartwell Horne, B.D. of ot. John’s College, Cambridge, New Edition, revived and corrected. 
6 vols. Syo. with Maps and Fac-sinnles, 3¢. 3s. cloth; or 62. bound ia calf by Mayday. 
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WORNE (THE REV. T. H.)—A COMPENDIOUS INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF THE BIBLE. By the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne, B.D. of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Being au Analysis of his 6‘ Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures.” New Edition. 12mo. with Maps and Engrevings, 9s. buards. 


HOWITY.—THE CHILDREN’S YEAR. 
By Mary Howitt. With Four [lustrations, engraved by John Absolon, from Original 


Designs by Anua Mary Howitt. Square I6mo. da. cloth. 


HOWILTT.—THE BOY’S COUNTRY BOOK: 
Being the real Lafe of a Country Bov, written by Himself; exhibiting all the Amuscments, 
Pleasures, and Purgults of Children in the Country Edited by Wilbam Howitt, author of 
“« The Kural Life of England,” etc. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. with 40 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth, 


HOWITT.—VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 
Old Halls, Battle-fields, and Scenes illustrative of Stmhing Passages in Erglish History and 
Poetry. By Wilham Howitt. New Edition. Medium svo. with 40 lustrations, 213. cloth 


SECOND SERIES, chiefivin the Counties of DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND, with a 
Stroll wloag the BORDER = Medium 8vo, with upwards of 40 highly-finished Woodcuts, from 
Drawings made on the spot, 21s. cloth. 


HOWITT.—THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 
By William Howitt New Edition, corrected and revised. Mediam 8vo with Enyravings on 
Weod by Bewick and Willams, uniform with ‘‘ Visits to Remarkable Places,” 21s. cloth. 


HOWITT.—THE RURAL AND DOMESTIC LIFE OF CERMANY: 
With Characteristic Shetches of its chief Cites and Scenery, Collected in a Gencral Tour, 
and during a Residence iu that Country inthe Years 1840-42, By Wiliam Howitt, author 
of ‘The Rural Life of England,” etc. Medion 8vo., with above 60 Illustrations, 21a. cloth. 


HOWITT —THE STUDENT-LIFE OF GERMANY. 
From the Unpublished MS, of Dr. Coruchus. By William Howitt. 8vo. with 24 Wood- 
Engravings, and 7 Stee) Plates, Qhe. cluth, 


HOWITT.—COLONISATION AND CHRISTIANITY: 
A rote Hastory of the Treatment of the Natives, in all their Colonies, by the Europeans. 
By William Howitt. Tost 8vo. 10¢.6d. cloth. 


HOWSON AND CONYBEARE.—THE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. 
PAUL. By the Rev.J S, Howpou, M.A,, and the Rev. W.d, Conybeare, M.A. 2 vole. dto, 
richly illustrated. {See p. 8 


HUDSON.—PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 
in contormicy withthe Lew, and particularly with reference to the Act 7 Wm.1IV.and ) Vict, 
¢. 26. Towhichis added, a clerr Exposition of the Law relating to the Distribution of Per- 
soual Estate inthe case of Intestacy , with two Forms of Wills, end much useful fuformation, 
etc. By J.C. Hudsun, Esq. New Edition, corrected, Feap. 8vo. 2s.6d. cloth, 


IHUDSON.—THE EXECUTOR’S CUIDE. 
By J.C. Hudson, Esq., of the Legacy Duty Office, London: author of ‘Plain Directions 
for Making Wills,” and *¢ The Parent's Hand-Book,"’ New Editiou. Foolscap 8vo. ds.cloth, 


*,* The above two works may be hadin One volume, pries7s. clotk. 


HUMBOLDT (BARON). —COSMOS: 
A Sketch of a Phymcal Description of the Universe. Translated, with the Author’s sanction 
und co-operation, under the supcrintendence of Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Sabine, F.R.S. 
For Sce. R.S. New Edition. Vol. I. and 11, post 8vo. 128. each, cloth, 


*,* Aisa, an edition uniform with Mr, Murray's “Home and Colonial Library.” Vols. 1. 
and IJ. \6mo price 28. bd. each, sewed. 

*§ Je vans autaoriae, Manaceur, de vous seruir en toute ceeasion dela déclaration, que ia 
belle traductian du Colouel Sabine, eriche de reviheations et de nutes trde-précieuses, et 
qui ont toute mun opprobation, est bWeeenle par Inguelle fai vivement desiré voir intradutt 
mon owprage dane lu littérature de yutre pays.’—Baron Humboldt to Mr, Murray. 


HUMPHREYS.—A RECORD OF THE BLACK PRINCE; 
Being & Selection of auch Passages iu his Life as have been most quaintly and strikingly 
narrated by the Chroniclers of the Period. Eabellished with highly-wrought Miniatures 
and Borderings, selected from various Iiuminated MSS. referring to Events coupected with 
English History. By Heury Noel Humphreys. Post 8vo.in arichly carved aud deeply 
pierced binding, 2ha. 
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HUNT.— RESEARCHES ON LIGHT: 

0 Examination of all the Phenomena counected with the Chemical and Mole 

produced by the Influence of the Solar Rays; embracing all the cae Phciieiphcree 
ceskex, and new Discoveries inp the Art. By Robert Hunt, Keeper of Mining Records 
Museum of Economie Geology. 8vu. with Plate and Woodcuts, lUa. 6d. cloth. ‘ 


JAMES.—A HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE, 


and of various Events connected therewrth, which occurred during the Relen of Bd 
King of England. By G. P. R. James, Esq, New Edition. 2 vols. foulicay be; with Maps 15s. 


JAMESON.—SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. 


By Mrs. Jameson. With 16 Etchings by the Author, and numeroes W : 
2 vols. square crawn 8vo. 42s. cloth. é : BOS RENO 


Vol I contains Legends of the Angels and Archangels, the E li 
Voctors of the Church, and Mary Magdalene, ae Si ae ea a, 


Vol. I. contains Legends of the Patron Saints, the Virgin Patroneasses, the G i 
L ‘ » the Greck and L 
Martyrs, the Bishops and Confessors, the Hermits, and the Warior Saints of Chsletenton: 


JEBB (BISHOP) AND KNOX (ALEXANDER).— THIRTY YEARS’ COR- 
RESPONDENCE between John debb, D.D.F.R.S., Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, Ayhadoe 
and Alexander Kuox, Esq MRA. Edited by the Rev. Charles Forster, B.D. Rector of 
Stisted, formerly Domest), Chaplain to Bishop Jcbb, New Edition. 2 vola. Svo. 28¢ cloth. 


JEBB.~A LITERAL TRANSLATION OF THE BOOK OF PSALMS: 
Intended to Mustrate ther Poetral and Moral Structure ‘lo which are added, Thawertas 
tious on the word ‘‘Selah,’ and on the Authorship, Order, Titles, and Poetical Features 
of the Psalms, Hy the Rev. Johu Jebb, A.M,, Rector of Peterstow. 2 vols, Svo, Qis. cloth, 


JEFFREY (LORD).—CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURCH REVIEW, 


By Fraucisdcfrcy, now one of the Judges ta the Court of Sesnionim Scotland. New Kdit, 
3vols. &vo. 42s. cloth. 


JOHUNSON.—THE WISDOM OF THE RAMBLER’, ADVENTURER, AND 
a Consisting of 110 of the best Essays. By Samuel Juhuson, LL D. Foolsvap 5vo, 
Bee 2. 


JOIINSON.—THE FARMER’S ENCYCLOPADIA, 
And DICTIONARY of RURAL. AFFAIRS: embracing all the recent Discovories in Ayr: 
cultural Chennstry ; adapted to the comprehension of unseleutihc Readers By Cuthbert 
W.. Johnson, Key., 1 RS Barrister-at-Law, Editor of the ‘‘Farmers’ Almanach,” ete. 
8vo. with Wood Kugravings, 22. 10s. cloth. 


JONES’S CUIDE TO NORWAY, AND SALMON-FISHER’S POCKET 
COMPANION; founded on Lxpericnce collected in the Country. Edited by Fredene 
Tolfrey, Eaq., author of ‘Phe Sportsman in Franoe,” and The Sportsman jn Canada." 
Foolstap 8yo. with Froutispicce aud Vignette Title, and Fngravings of the proper Flies, 
beautilully coloured, am exact unitation of the originals, lds. cloth, 


KEMBLE.—THE SAXONS IN ENCLAND: 
A Ulatery of the Enghsh Commonwealth till the period of the 
Mitchell Kemble, M.A. F C.P.S,, etc. 2 vols, 8vo. 289, cloth, 


“The work throughout conveys @ clearer idea of the life and character of the Sarona 
in England than ie awit we hame met with elsewhere, ....-. Thi accannt of The 
Saxons in England wt?! endicate tte historical aud archaulogical value; but theae are not 
its only usca. The lawyer will find in tts pike the germs of our common (aw, espeelaily 
relating to land; and the ethnologint or political philosopher will moct with much assistance 
in his (ngniries into the carly sucial condition of mankind.”—Spectator. 


KINDERSLEY.—THE VERY JOYOUS, PLEASANT, AND REFRESHING 
HISTORY of the Feats, Exploits, Triumphs, aud Achievements of the Good Knight, without 
Pear aud without Reproach, the gentle Lord De Bayard. Set torth in English by Edward 
Cockburn Kindersley, Esq. Square post 8vo. with Ornamental Headings, and Frontia- 


piece by E, H. Wehbnert, 92. 64, cloth. 


KIP.~THE CHRISTMAS HOLYDAYS IN ROME. 
By the Rev. W. Ingraham Kip, M.A. Edited by the Rev, W, Sewell, B.D. Fellow and 
Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. Foolscap 8vo, 5s. cloth, 


KIRBY AND SPENCE.—AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY; 
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KNOX (ALEXANDER). — REMAINS OF ALEXANDER KNOX, ESQ. 
OF Dublin, M.R.1.A.; containing Essays, chiefly explanatory, of Christian Doctrine; and 
Confidential Letters, with Private Papers, illustrative of the Writer's Character, Sentiments, 
and Life. New Edition. 4 vols. 8vo. 22. 89. cloth. 


LAING.—THE CHRONICLE OF THE KINGS OF NORWAY 
From the Furliest Period of the History of the Northern Sea Kings to the Middle of the 
Twelfth Century: commonly called the Heimakringla, Translated from the Icelandic of 
Snoerro Siaricaon, with Notes, and a Preliminary Discourse, by Samuel Laing, Esq. Svols. 
8vo0. 36s. cloth. 


LAING.—A TOUR IN SWEDEN 


In 1438; comprising Observations on the Moral, Political, and Economical State of the 
Swedish Natiou. By Saniuel Laing, Esq. $v. 128. cloth. 


LANDOR.—THE FOUNTAIN OF ARETHUSA. 
By Robert Eyres Landor, M.A., author of ‘*The Fawn of Sertorlous,” ‘The Impious 
Feast,” ‘Tragedies, etc. 2 vols. post Svo. 18s, cloth. 


* The peculiar snurce of interest in The Fountain of Arcthusa és the exhibition of modern 
tonctety from the mere philosophical ar rational puint of olew; but there te a goud deal more 
in the work, which for some readers will possess wreater attraction. The introductory purt 
contains same nice delineation of character and pleasant description in Hngland und 
Germany, marked with a quiethumour. Lhe journey to the Elysinn fieldsta full of strange 
Santaste incidents and scenes, raat bl thangh somewhat theatrical, There are learned, 
pane a and gorgeous deseriptions of new Home and its region; but the second suurce of 
peculiar interest is the graphic remrval uf ancient stories, or the sketches of ancient great 


men, which will remind the reader of the author's previous work—The Fawn of Sertorius.” 
Spectator. 








L. E. L.—THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON. 
New Edition, 4 vols. foolscap Svo. with Illustrations by Howard, etc. 288, cloth; or bound 
in morocco, with pilt edges, 20. da. 

The following Works separately :— 
The IMPROVISATRICK - - 108. 6d. The GOLDEN VIOLET - - - 10s 6d. 
The VENETIAN BRACELET - ls. 6d. The TROUBADOUR - - + «+ 10s, 6d, 


LANETON PARSONACE : 
a Tale for Children, on the practices) use of a portion of the Church Catechism. By the 
author of ‘* Amy Herbert,” and “Gertrude.” Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D. New 
Edition. Parts I,and Il, fcap.8vo.bs.euch, and Part Uf. 6s. cloth. 


LATHAM.—ON DISEASES OF THE HEART. 
Lectures on Subjects connected with Clinical Medicine ; comprising Diseases of the Heart. 
by P. M. Latham, MD. Physician Extracidinary to the Queen; and late Physician to St, 
Bartholomew's Hospital. New Edition. <2 vols. l2mo. 16s. cloth. 


LEE —TAXIDERMY ; 
Or, the Art of Collecting, Preparing, and panidal owed hg of Natural History, Forthe use 
of Museumsand Travellers. By Mra Rh. Lee. New Kdition, improved; with an account of a 
Visit to Walton Hall, and Mr. Waterton’s Method of Preserving Animals, Feap. 8yo. with 


Woodcuts, 7s. 


LEE.—ELEMENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
For the Use of Schools and Young Persons: comprising the Principlea of Classification, 
huterspersed with amusing and instructive Accounte of the most remarkable Animals. By 
Mrs. R. Lee. 12mo. with 55 Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. bound. 


LESLIE (C.R.)—MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF JOHN CONSTABLE, ESQ. 
RA. Composed chiefly of his Letters, ee R. Leslic, R.A. Second Edition, with further 
Extracts from his Correapoadence. Smal] 4to. with two Portraits ue from a new Sketch, 
by Mr. Leslie,) and « plate of *‘ Spring,’’ engraved by Lucas, 21g. cloth. 


LETTERS TO MY UNKNOWN FRIENDS. 
By a Lady, New Editiou. Foolscap 8vo. 6s, 6d. cloth. 


LINDLEY.—AN INTRODUCTION TO Kang on 
By Prof. J. Lindley, Pa.D, F.R.S.L.8. etc. New Edition, with Correcti 
Additions, 2 vole, 8va, with Six Plates and numerous Woodeuta, 249. cloth, ener 


LINDLEY.—A SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH FLORA, 
Arranged according to the Natural Orders. By Professor John Lin » Ph. D., F.R.S,, ete, 
New Edition, with numerous Additions and improvements, lImo? 10s. Gd. cloth, 
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LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPADIA; 


Being a Series of Original Works on History, Biography, 
History, Literature, the Sciences, Arts, and Manufactures, 
Mackintosh, Sir John Herschel, Sir Walter Scott, Thomas M 


Eminent Writers. Conducted and edited ty Dr, Larduer. 
The Series complete in One Hundred and Thirty-three Volumes, 391. 18¢. 


weparately, 6s. per volume. 


2. Bell’s Lives of British Pocts 


3. Brewster's Treatise on Optics 1 vol, 


4. Cooley’s History of Maritime 
and Inland Discovery ‘ 


&. Crowe's History of France , 


6. De Morgan’s Treatise on Pro- 


hbabilities . fs 


7. De Sismondi’s History of the 
italian Republics ‘i ;: 


8. De Sismondi’s Fall of the 


Roman Empire . ; e 
9 Donovan's Treatise on Chem- 
istry 


The Series comprises :~— 


« Svols. 188, 


2vols, 12s. 
Gs. 


8 vols, 18¢. 
8 vols. 18¢, 
lvol. 6a. 
lyol. fs, 
2vols. 12s, 


lyol. Gs. 


10. Danovan's Domestic Economy, 2 vuls, 12¢. 


iL. Dunham's History of Spain 
und Portugal =. . . 
12, Davham’s History of Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way.  . 6 + 
13, Dunham’s History of Poland 
14. Dunham’s History of the 
Germanic Empire. 
15. Dunham's History of Europe 
during the Middle Ages. 
16. Dunham’s Lives of British 
Dramatists 7 . . 
17, Dunham’s Taves of Early 
Writers of Great Britain , 
18. Fergus’s History of the 
United States F 
19. Fosbroke’s Grecian and Ro- 
man Antiquities ‘ 
20. Forster’s Lives of the States- 
men of the Commonwealth 
21. Forster, Mackintosh, and 
Courtenay’s Lives of 
British Statesmen . 
22. Glew’s Lives of Military Cam- 
manders . > 
23. Grattan’s History of the 
Netherlands . . 
24, Henslow’s Treatise on 
Botany ‘ . . 
35. Herschel’s Treatise on As- 
tronomy . . . . 
96, Herschel's Preliminary Dis- 
course on the Study of 
Natural Philosophy . 
27. History of Rome .  . 
28. History of Switverland. —. 
29. Hollaud’s Treatise on the 
Manufactures in Metal. 
80. James’s Lives of Foreign 
Statesmen, . .  « 


81. Kater and Lardner’s Treatise 
on Mechunics . 


+») vol, 


5 vols. 30¢. 


3 vols. 18+, 
lvol. 6s, 
3 vols, 18s, 
4 vols. 24e. 
2 vols. 128, 
lyol. 62, 
2Qvolw. 12s. 


2vols. 12s. 


bBvols. dis. 


7 vols, 428, 


. 3vols, 18s, 


lvol. 68. 
lvol. 6s, 
lvol. 6a. 
lyol. 6a. 


2vols, 12s, 
lyol. 62. 


8 vols. 18s. 
Bvols. 30¢, 


6s. 


82. Keivhtley’s Outlines of His- 
tory. ‘ 7 . 


33. Lardner’s Treatise on Arith- 
metic . ‘ « 


34 Lardner’s Treat. on Geometry 
35. Larduer’s Treatiae on Heat . 


36, Lardner's Treatise on Hy dro- 
statics and Pnenmatics 


7. Lardner and Walker’s Elecs 
tricity and Magnetism 


38. Mackintosh, Wallace, and 


Natural Philosophy, Natural 
By Bishop Thirlwall, Sir James 
oore, Robert Southey, and other 


The Works 


Ivol. Ga. 
Ivol. 69. 
lvol. 6s. 
}vol. 64. 
lvol, 6a. 


S vols, 12s. 


Bell's History of England, 10 vols. 608. 


39. Moutgomery and Shelicy’s 
Lives of Italian, Spanish, 
aud Portuguese Authors . 
4), Moore's History of Ireland . 
41. Nicolas’s Chrouology of 
History F . e , 
42. Phillips’s Treat. on Geology 
43. Powell's History of Natural 
Philosophy Sige teh 1 Be 
44. Porter's Treative on the 
Manufacture of Silk... 


45. Porter's ‘I'rcatise on the 
Manafacture of Porcelain 
and Glass. ‘ . . 


46. Roscoc’s Lives of British 
Luwyere . > 8 

47. Seatt’s History of Scotland . 

48, Shelley's Lives of French 
Authors 5 ‘ é . 

49, Shuckard and Swainson’s 
Treatise ou Insecta. 

60. Southey’s Lives of British 
Admirals . . . * 

51, Stebbing’s History of the 
Church < : 7 ‘ 

62. Stebbing’s History of the 
Reformation =. F 

53. Swainson’s Preliminary Dis- 
course On Natural History, 


64, Swaingon's Natural History 
and Classification of 
Animals ‘ 7 é 7 

55. Swainyon'’se Habits and In- 
stincts of Animals ‘ * 

66. Swainson’s Quadrupeds : 

57. Swainson’s Birds .  . 

63. Swuinson's Fish, Reptiles, 
etc. . . . . . 

59. Swainson’s Shells and Shell- 
fish . . , » * 

60. Swaipson’s Animals in Me- 
nageries 2. ee 

61, Swainson’s Taxidermy and 
Bibliography . «. 

62. Thirlwall'a History of Greece 


8 vols. 18a. 
4 vols. 24s, 


lvol, Gs, 
2 vole. 18s, 


lvol, Gs. 
lvol. 6a. 
lvol. 6s. 
lyol. Gs. 


2 vols. Ils, 
2 vols, 128. 
lvol. 68. 
5vola. 30e. 


2vols. 128. 


2 voln, 12s. 


lyol, 6s. 
ivol. 62. 
tvol., 62, 
vol, 68, 
2vols. 128. 


2vols. jos. 


lvol, Gs. 
lvol, 63. 
Tyol, 6s. 
S vols, 458, 





18 NEW WORKS anp NEW EDITIONS 


ee Serene — 


LINDLEY.—THE THEORY OF HORTICULTURE $5 


Or, an Attempt to Explain the Principal Operations of Gardening upon Physiological Prin- 
ciples. By John Lindley, Ph.D. F.R.S. 8vo. with Llustrations on Wood, 12s. cloth. 


LINDLEY.—CGUIDE TO THE ORCHARD AND KITCHEN CARDEN} 
Or, an Account of the most valuable Fruits and Vegetables cultivated in Great Britain: with 
Kalendars of the Work erated iu the Orchard and Kitchen Garden dung cvery Mouth in 
the Year. By George indley, C.M.H.8. Edited by Professor Lindley. 8vo. 16s. boards. 


LINDO.—HISTORY OF THE JEWS OF SPAIN AND PORTUCAL, 
From the Earliest Times to their Final Expulsion from those Kingdoms, and their subsequent 
Dispersion: with compicte Translations of ail the Laws made respecting them during their 
long Establishment in the Iberian Peninsula. By KE. H. Lindo, author of the "Jewish 
Calendar.” With Views of the Ancient Synagogues of Toledo, and kac-similes of [nscrip- 
tions. 8vo. J2s. cloth. 


LINWOOD (W.)--ANTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS ; 
sive, Florilegium e lusibas pocticis diversorum Oxoniensium Griecis et Latinis decerptum. 
Curante Guhelmo Linwood, M.A. Addis Christi Alummo. 8vyo. 14s. cloth. 


LOUDON (MRS.)—THE AMATEUR CARDENER’S CALENDAR; 
Being a Monthly Guide, as to what should be avoided as well as what should be done ina 
Garden in each Mouth: with plain Rules Aow to du what is requisite ; Directions for laying 
out and planting Kitchen and Flower Gardens, Pleasure Grounds, and Shrubberies; aud a 
short account, 1n each Month, of the Quadrupr ds, Birds, and lusects,then most injurious to 
Gardens. By Mrs. Loudon. Iémo. with numervus Wood Engraviugs, 7a. 62. cloth, 


LOUDON (MRS.)—-THE LADY’S COUNTRY COMPANIONS; 
Or, How to Enjoy a Country Lite Rationaly. By Mrs Loudon, anthor of ‘*Gardening for 
Ladies,’ ete. New Edition, Foolscap 8vo., with Plate and Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


LOUDON (J. C.}-SELF-INSTRUCTION FOR YOUNG CARDENERS, 


Foresters, Bailiffs, Land Stewards, and Farmers; in Arithmetic, Book-keeping, (reo~ 
metry, Mensuration, Practical Trigonometry, Mechanics, Land-Surveying, Levelling, 
Planniug and Mapping, Architectural Drawing, and {sometrical Projection aad Posapestives 
with Examples shewing their applications to Horticultural and Agricultural Purposes. 
By the tate J, C. Loudon, F.L.S, H,5.etc. With a Portrait of Mr. Loadon, aud a Memoir 
by Mrs. Loudon. 8vv. with Wood Engravings, 72. 64, cloth, 


LOUDON.—AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS; 
Being the ‘¢ Arboretum et Fruticctum Britannicum’’ abridged: containing the Hardy Trees 
and Shrubs of Great Britain, Native and Forein, scientifically and popularly described ¢ 
with their Propagation, Culture, and Useson the Arts, By J.C, Loudon, }.L.S. etc. Svo.with 
upwards of 2,000 Engravings on Wood, 22. 10s. cloth, 


A New Edition of the Original Work, in 8 vols. 8vo. with above 400 octavo Plates of Trees, 
and upwards uf 2,500 Woodcuts, 102, cloth. 


LOUDON.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF GARDENING 5 
Presenting in one systematic view, the History and Present State of Gardening In all Coun- 
tries, and its Theory and Practice in Great Britain: with the Management of the Kitchen 
Garden, the Flower Garden, Laying-out Grounds, etc. By J, C. Loudon, F.L.S.ete. Anew 
Edition. 8vo.with nearly 1,000 Engravings on Wood, 22.108. cloth, 


LOUDON.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF ACRICULTURE § 
Comprising the Theory aud Practice of the Valuation, Transfer, Laying-out, Improvement, 
and Management of Landcd Property, and of the cultivation and economy of the Animal and 
Vegetable Productions of Agriculture, {including all the latest improvements. Sy J.C. 
Loudon, F.L.G.Z. and H.S.ete. Fifth Edition. 8vo. with upwards of 1,100 Kngravings on 
Wood, by Branston, 2/.10s.cloth.—The Supplement, separately, 58. sewed, 


LOUDON.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF PLANTS; 

Including all the Plants which are now found in, or have been introduced into,Great Britain; 
riving their Natural Hfstory, accompanied by such Descriptions, Engraved Fi es, and 

tlementary Details, as may enable a beginner, who ig a mere English reader, to discover the 
name of every Plant which he may find in flower, and acquire al! the information respecting 
it which is useful and interesting. _By J.C. Loudon, F.LS8., ete. The Specific Characters 
by an Eminont Botanist ; the Drawings by J.D. C. Sowerby, F.L,8, A new Edition, witha 
new Supplement and a new Index. 8vo. with nearly 10,000 Wood Engravings, 78s. Gd. cloth, 


LOUDON.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF COTTACE, FARM; AND VILLA 
ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE. Containing Desigus for Cottages, Villas, Farm 
Housen, Farmeries, Country Inns, Public Houses, Parochial Schools, etc. ; with the requisite 
Fittings-op, Fixtures, and Furniture, and pdr de Offices, Gardens, aud Garden Scenery: 
each Design accompamed by Analytical and Critical Remarks. By C. Loudon, ¥.L.8 
etc. New Edition, Edited by Mrs. Loudon. 8vo. with more than 2,000 Engravinyson Wood, 

63s. cloth.—The Supplement, separately, Svo. 7s. 6d, sewed. 
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LOUDON.—HORTUS BRITANNICUS : 
A Cataloguc of all the Plants indigenous to or introduced into Gritain, New Raition 
with a Supplement, prepares under the direction of J.C. Loudon, by W. H. Baxter, and 
revised by George Don, F.L.S. 8vo. 3ls.6d. cloth, 


LOUDON.—THE SUBURBAN GARDENER AND VILLA COMPANION: 
Comprising the Choice of a Villa or Suburban Residence, or of a Situation on which to form 
one; the Arrangement and Furnishing of the House; and the Laylug-out, Planting, and 
general Management of the Garden and Grounds; the whole adapted for Grounds from one 
fae to fifty acres aud upwards in extent, imtended for the instruction of those who know 
ittle of Gardeuing or Rural Affairs, and more Eeewany for the use of Ladies. By J.C. 


Loudon, F.L.S8., etc. 8vo. with above 300 Wood Fugravings, 20s. cloth, 


LOUDON.—HORTUS LIGNOSUS LONDINENSIS 3 
Or, « Catalogue of all the Lagneous Plants cultivated in the neighbourhood of London. To 


which are added their usual Prices in Nurseries. ByJ.C. Loudon, F.L.S. ete. 8vo. 7s. Gd. 


LOW.—ON LANDED PROPERTY, AND THE ECONOMY OF ESTATES; 
Comprehending the Relations between Laudlord and Tenant, and the Principles and Forma 
of Leases; of Farm Buildings, Enclosures, Drams, Embankments, Roads, and other Rural 
Works, Minerals, and Woods. By David Low, ksq. F RS.E, etc., authorof ** lements 
of Practical Agriculture,” etc. 8vo. with numerous Wuod Engravings, 2ly.cloth. 


LOW.—AN INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE OF THE SIMPLE BODIES OF 
CHEMISTRY. By D. Low, F &.S.E. Professor ot Agriculture in the University of Edinburgh, 
author of ** Elements of Practical \griculturc,” “ A Treatise on Landed Propertyand the 
Economy of tstates,” “A Treatise on the Breeds of the Bntish Domesticated Auimals,”’ 
“©The Breeds of the Domesticated Animals of Great Britain Llustrated aud Described.’ 
2d Edition, enlarged and improved, Svo. 9s. cloth. 


LOW.--ON THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
Comprehending the Natural and Economica) History of the Species and Breeds; Illustrations 
of the Properties of External Form, and Observations on the Principles and Practice of 
Breeding, Wy David Low, Esq., F.1R.S E., Protessor of Agriculture in the Universit of 
Edinburgh, etc.; author of ‘* Elements of Practical Agriculture,’ etc. 8vo. with Mugravings 
on Wood, 253, cloth. 


LOW.—THE BREEDS OF THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS OF CREAT 
BRITAIN described. By David Low, Esq. F.R.S.E., Professorof Agricalturein the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, etc. The Fistes from drawings by W, Nicholson, edie reduced 
from a Series of Oil Paintings, executed for the Agricultural Museum of the University of 
Edinburgh, by W. Shiels, R.S.A. “vols atias quarto, with 66 Plates of Animals, benutifully 
eolou ed after Nature, 167. Lfs. half-bound 1m morocco, 


Orin four separate portions, as follow: — 
The OX. 1 Vol. With 22 Plates, price 62. The HORSE. 1 Vol. With 8 Plates, price 


6d. half-bound morocco. 30, half-bound morocco, 
The SHEEP. 1 Vol. With 21 Plates, price The HOG. } Vol. Withé Plates, price 2¢. 2s. 
61. 16s.6d. half-bound morocco. half bound morocco. 


LOW.—ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL ACRICULTURES 
Comprehending the Cultivation of Plants, the [Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, and the 
_-zonomy of the karm. By David Low, Esq. ¥.R.S.E., Protessor of Agriculture in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. New Edition. 8vo. with an entirely new set of above 200 Wood- 
cuts, 21s. cloth. 


JAULAY.—THE HISTORY OF ENCLAND 
sl ree Accession of James II. By Thomas Babington Macaulay. New Edition. Vols, I. 
and LI. favo. 328. cloth, 


MACAULAY.—CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS CONTRIBUTED TO 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. By the Right Hon. Thomas Babington Macaulay, M.P. 
New Edition. 3vols. 8vo.36s.cloth. 


— OF ANCIENT ROME. 
sg too erie rite re By the Right Honorable Thomas Babington Macaulay, 


M.P. New Edition. 16mo. 4s. 6d.cloth; morocce, 10s. 6d. (by Hayday). 


7 —MR. MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 
Se era aa he Sd Origina] and from the Antique, drawn ou Wood by teearee 
Scharf, jun.; and engraved by Samuel Williams. New Edition. Fep. 4to. 218. boards; 


morocco, 42s. (bound by Hayday). 
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MACKAY (CHARLES).—THE SCENERY AND POETRY OF THE ENCLISH 
LAKES: » Summer Ramble. By Charles Mackay, Esq. LL D. author of *' Legenda of the 
Isles,’ **The Salamandrine,” ‘The Thames and its Tributaries,’ ete. Svo. with beautiful 
Wood Engravings from Original Sketches, 14s. cloth. 


MACKINTOSH ‘SIR JAMES).—THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE. 
By the Right Hon. Sir James Mackintosh. Reprinted from the Cabiuet Cyclopedia. 
F¥oolscap svo. with Portrait, 5s. cloth; or bound in vellum, 8s. 


MACKINTOSH’S (SIR JAMES) MISCELLANEOUS WORKS; 


Including is Contributions to The EDINBURGH REVIEW. Edited by Robert James 
Mackintosh, Esq. 3 vols, 8vo. 42s. cloth. 


M‘CULLOCH.—A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, AND 
HISTORICAL, of the various Countries, Vlaces, and Principal Natural Objects in the World, 
By J.R.M‘Culloch, Esq. Anew Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. with Six large Maps, 41. cloth, 


.* Thenew Articlesare printed scparately asa Supplement to the former Edition. They 
comprise a full uccount of the present state uf the United Kingdom, the Oregon Territory, 
etc, 820. ba. sewed. 


M‘CULLOCH.—A_ DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL, AND 
HISTORICAL, OF COMMERCE, AND COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION _ By a. RB. 
M:‘Culloch, Esq. A New Fuition, corrected, enlarged, and improved, 8vo.with Maps and 
Plans, 60s. cloth, or 56a, strongly half-bound in russia. 


A SUPPLEMENT to the Editwuons published in 1844 and 1846 may be had separately, 
price 48. 6d. sewed. 


M‘CULLOCH.—A TREATISE ON THE SUCCESSION TO PROPERTY 
VACANT BY DEATH: inclading Inquines into the Influence of Pramogeniture, Entaila, 
the Law of Compulsury Partition, Foundations, ete. over the Public luterests, By J. R. 
M‘Culluch, Easy. Svo. Ga. 6d. cloth, 


M‘CULLOCIHI (J. R.).—AN ACCOUNT, DESCRIPTIVE, AND STATISTICAL, 
of the BRITISH EMPIRE, eahibiting its Extent, Physical Capacities, Population, Industry, 
and Civil and Keligious Justitutions. By J Ro M‘Culloch, Esq. 3d Edition, corrected, 
enlarged, and greatly improved. 2 thork vols. 8vo. 422. cloth. 


M‘CULLOCH.—THE LITERATURE OF POLITICAL ECONOMY; 
Being a Classified Catalogue of the principal Works in the different departments of Political 
Economy, interspersed with Historical, Critical, and Biographical Notices. By 2. R. 
M‘Culloch, Esq. svo. 14s. cloth, g 


M‘CULLOCH.—A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICAL 
NO es aaa AND THE FUNDING SYSTEM. By J.R. M‘Culloch, 
aq. 8vo. 108. cloth. 


MADAME DE MALCUET: 
A Tale of 1820, 3 vols. post Svo. Sle. 6d. boards. 


‘6 One of the most fascinating productions of the present day. The story iswell told; and 
the incidents are aligrouped tugether with the skillof a painter und the hand of a master, 
Few works of fiction have anpeared at any time,and fewer actill in more recent days, which 
will bear any comparison with this, i. all the essential attributes of a gvod novel.” 

Observer. 


MAITLAND (DR. CHARLES).—THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS: 
A Description of the Primitive Church of Rome, {Hustrated by its Sepulchral Remains. 
oe Maitland, M.D. New Edition, revised, 8yo, with numerous Engravings on Wood. 
4s.cloth, 


MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY 5 
In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly Explained and Tllustrated by Experi- 
ments, By Jane Marcet. New Edition, corrected, 2 vols. fuolacap Svo. 14s. cloth, 


MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 5 
wh oe element of wae pee are deus on explained, and adapted tothe compre- 
ension of Young Persons y dane Marcet, ew Edition, enlarged and ¢ . Feup. 
Byo. with 23 Plates, 10s. 6d. cloth. Dry rakes oon amen Cotge 


MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY$ 
In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained. By Jane Marcet, New 
Editiou, revised aud enlarged. Fuolscap Svo. 7a. 64, cloth. 
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MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON VECETAGLE PHYSIOLOGY; 
Comprehending the Elements of Botany, with their application to Agriculture, By Jane 
Marcet, New Edition. Foolscap 8vo. with Four Plates, 9s. cloth. 


MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON LAND AND WATER. 
By Jane Marcet. New Edition revised and corrected. Foolscap Svo.with coloured Map 
shewlug the comparative Altitude of Mountains, 5s.6d. cloth, 


MARGARET PERCIVAL. 
i the Author of * Amy Herbert.”’ Edited’by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D., Fellow and Tutor 
of Exeter College, Oxford, New Edition. @ vols, foolscap Svo. 128.¢ loth. 


MARRYAT.-— BORNEO AND THE EAST INDIAN ARCHIPELACO, 
By Francis S. Marryat, late Midshipman of H MS. Samarang, Surveying Vessel, With 
many Drawings of Costume and Scenery, from Original Sketehes made on the spot by Mr, 
Marryat. Imperial 8vo. with numerous Lithographic Plates and Wood Engravings, 314. 6d. 


MARRYAT (CAPT.)—MASTERMAN READY5 
Or, the Wreck of the Pacific. Written for Young Prople. By Captain Marryat, C B. author 
of ‘‘Peter Simple,’’ etc. 3 vols.tcap Svo. with numcrous KEngravings on Wood, 22s.6d. cloth. 


MARRYAT.—THE PRIVATEER’S*MAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS ACO. 
By Captain F. Marryat, C.B. author of ‘* Peter Sample,’ “Masterman Ready,” ete, 2vola. 
Iuap, 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


MARRYAT.—THE MISSION 5 


Or, Scenes in Africa. Written for Young People. By Captain Marryat. C.B., author of 
6 Peter Simple,’ ‘*Masterman Ready,” etc. 2 vols. feap. Svo. 12s. cloth. 


MARRYAT.—THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 
Written for Young People. By Captain Muarryat, C.B. author of ‘Peter Simple,” 
‘SMasterman Ready,” etc. New Edition, Feap. vo. with two Uustrations, 78, 6d. cloth. 


MATTEUCCI.—LECTURES ON THE PHYSICAL PHCENOMENA OF 
LIVING BEINGS — By Signor Carlo Matteucci, Professor of the University of Pisa. 
Translated under the supermmtendence of J, Pereira, M.D, F.R.S. Vice-President of the 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society. 12mo., 9a. cloth. 


MAUNDER.—THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDCE, 
Aud LIBRARY of REFERENCE: a popular Compendium of Universal Knowledge. By 
Samuel Maunder. J8th Edition, revised throughout and enlarged. Fuolscap 8vo. 10s. 
cloth ; bound in roan, 126. 


©,* The principal contents of the present new and thoroughly revised edition of ** The Trea- 
sury of Knowledge,” ave—anewand enlarged English Dictionary, with a Grammar, Verbal 
Distinctions, and Erercises; anew Universal Gazetteer; a compendions Classival Dictionary; 
ate Analyste of History and Chronology; a Dictionary of Law Terma;y anew Synopats of the 
British Peerage; and variouaurejul tubular Addenda, 


MAUNDER.—THE SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY TREASURY: 
A New and Popular Encyclopmwdia of Science and the Belles Lettres, includingall Branches 
of Science, and every res connected with Literature and Art. The whole written in a 
familinr stylc, adapted to the comprebensionof al) persons desirous of acquiring information 
on the subjects comprised inthe work, and also adapted for a Manual of convenient Refer- 
ence to ae aTMENCe By Samuel Maunder. New Edition. Fcap. 8v0. 10s. cloth; bound 
nroan, 12¢. 


MAUNDER.— THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY : 
Consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief Notices of sbove 12,000 Eminent Persons of all 
Ages and Nationa, from the Earliest Period of History, forming a new and comptete Dic- 
tionary of Universal Biography. By Samuel Maunder. New Edition, revised throughout; 
with a coploua Supplement. Foolscap &vo. 10s. cloth; bound in roan, 12s. 


MAUNDER.—THE TREASURY OF HBTORY: 
Comprising a General Introductory Outline of Universal History, Ancient and Mouern, and 
a Series of separate Histories of every principal Nation that ealas: Her etoping their Rise, 
Progress, and Present Condition, the Moral and Social Character of their respective 
Inhabitants their Religion, Manners, and Customs, ete.etc. By samuel Maunder. New Edit, 
Feap. 8vo. 10s. cloth; bound in roan, 123, 
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MAUNDER.—THE TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY ; 
Or, Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature: in which the Zoological Characteristics that 
distinguish the different Classes, Genera, and Species are combined with a variety of interest- 
ing Intormation illustrative of the Habita, Instinets, and General Economy of the Animal 
Kingdom. Towhich are added, a Syllabus of Practical Taxidermy, and aGlossarial Appendix, 
Embellished with Nine Hundred Engravings on Wood, from Drawings made expressly for 
this Work. By Samuel Mauuder. New Edition. Fep, 8vo. with 900 Woodcuts, 10s. cloth ; 


bound in roan, 12s. 


MAXIMS AND PRECEPTS OF THE SAVIOUR: 
Being a Sclection of the most beautiful Christian Precepts contained in the Four Gospels ; 
illustrated by a series of Hluminations of original character, founded on the Passages— 
“Behold the Fowls of the Air,” ¢* Consider the Liles of the Field,’’ etc. In a rich 
binding, iu the etyle of the cclebrated opus Anglicum., Square foolacap 8yo. 213.3 or B02. 


bound in morocco. 
‘ 


MEMOIRS OF THE CEOLOCICAL SURVEY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
And of the Museum of Kconomic Geology in London Published Ry order of the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury. Vol. I. royal 8vo. with Woodcuts and 9 Plater, 
(seven coloured), 21s. cloth; and Vol. If. intwothich Parts, with 63 Plates (three coloured) 
and numeroua Woodcuts, 429. cloth, or, separately, 21s. cach Part. 


MILNER (REV. J. AND I.) —THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 
CHRIST. By the Rev. Joseph Milner, A.M. With Additions and Corrections by the late 
Rev. Isanc Milner, 1) D.F RS A New Edition, revised, with additional Notes, by the Rey. 
Thomas Grantham, B.D., Chaplain to the Bishop of Kildare. 4 vols. 8vo. 52s. elath. 


MIRACLES OF OUR SAVIOUR, 
With rich and appropiate Border» of Original Design, a series of JlJuminated Figures of the 
Apostles from the Old Masters, six J]uminated Mimatures, and other Embellishments. By 
the Illuminator of the ** Varables.’? Square fcap. Svo.in massive carved covers, 214.3 or 
bound in morocco, in the missal style, 30s. 


MITCITELL.—JOURNAL OF AN EXPEDITION INTO THE INTERIOR OF 
TROPICAL AUSTRALIA, in Search of a Route from Sydney to the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
By Licut.-Colonel Sir T. L. Mitchell, Knt. D.C.L, Surveyor-Gencral of New South Wales, 
and late elective Member of the Legistative Council of that Colony. 8vo. with Maps, Views, 
and Engravings of Objects of Natural History, 2le. cloth. 


MONTGOMERY’S (JAMES) POETICAL WORKS, 
New and only complete Edition. With some additional Poems, and Autobiographical 
Prefaces. Collected and edited by Mr. Montgomery. 4 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Portrait, and 
seven other Plates, 20s, cloth; bound in moroceo, 1], l6e. 


MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS; 
Containing the Author's recent Introduction and Notes. Complete in one volume, uniform 
with Lord Byron’s Pocms. Medium Svo. with Portrait aud Vignette, 12, 1s. cloth; or 42s. 
bound in morocco, by Hayday. 
*.* Also, an Edition in 10 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Portrait, and 19 Plates, 27.10s. cloth; 
morocco, 4é. 10s. 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. 


New and cheaper Edition, uniform in size with the smaller Edition of Mr. Macaulay's ‘Lays 
of Ancient Rome.” With the Autobiographical Preface from the Collective Edition of Mr. 
Moore's Poetical Works, and a Vignette by D, Mactise, R.A.. Engraved on Wood by 
J.Thompson, Iémo. 5s. cloth; or 128. 6d, bound in morocco, by Hayday. 


MOONE LALLA ROOKH. AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 
New Edition. Mediun) 8vo. Hlustrated K i : ; 
iiadie Proar bisue gn ene with 13 fine Engravings,2le. cloth; morocco, 852.; 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 
New Edition. Foolacap 8vo. with 4 Plates, by Westall, 10s. 6d. cloth; or 14s. bound in 


moérarro 


MOORES Inst MELODIES. 

astrated by D. Maciise, R.A, Imp. Bvo. with 161 Designs, engraved on Steel, 32. 8s. 
boards; or 4/. 14s. 62. bound in morrac by Hayday. 
printed, of which a few remain), GE. Gs. boar 8. ISS peta eran Oe Se On) abe 
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MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 
New and chenper Edition, uniform in size with the smaller Edition of Mr. Macaulay's ae 
of Ancient Rome.’ With the Autobiographical Preface from the Collective Edition of Mr, 
Moore’s Poetical Works, and a Vignette by D. Maclise, R.A., Engraved on Wood by 
J. Thompson. 1l6mo 58. cloth, or JZs, 6d. bound in worocco, by Hayday. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 
New Edition, Feap. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 10s. cloths bound In morocco, 13s. 6d, 


a 

MOOR E,—THE POWER OF THE SOUL OVER THE BODY, 
Considered in relation to Wealth and Morals. By George Moore, M.1) Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians, London, ete. New Editiou. Post 8vo. 7y.6d. cluth, 


MOORE.—THE USE OF THE BODY IN RELATION TO THE MIND, 


By George Moore, M.D. Member of the Ruyal College of Physicians, Londun, ete. New 
Kdition, Post 8vo. 9s. cloth. 


MOORE.—MAN AND HIS MOTIVES. 


By George Moore, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians, Landon, ete.) nathor 
of * The Power of the Soul over the Body,” and ‘The Use of the Body im relation to the 
Mind.”” New Edition. Post avo. 94. cloth, 


MORELL.—THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 
By 2. D. Morell, M.A , author ofan Historical and Critical ** View of the Speculative Philo- 
sophy of Europe in the Nineteenth Century,” Svo, 128. cloth. 


MOSELEY.—ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 
By the Rev. (1. Moseley, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King's 
College, Loudon, author of “The Mechanical Principles of Engineering aud Architec- 
ture.” New Edition, Feup.8v0. with Woodcuts, 8s, cloth. 


MOSELEY,—THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF ENGINEERING AND 
ANRCIUITECTURE. By the Hey i. Moseley, M.A. F KLS., Profesyoret Natural Philosophy 
aud Astronomy in King’s College, London, and author of ** Illustrations of Practical 
Mechanics,” etc. 8vo. with Woudcuts and Diagrams, Ll. 4s. cloth. 


MOSIIEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 


ancient and Modern, ‘Transinted, with copious Notes, by James Murdock, DD, New 
Edition, revincd, and contmucd, by the Rev. Henry Soames, M.A, 4 volo, Svo. 48a. cloth, 


MURE.—A CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE LANCUACGE AND LITERA- 
TURE OF ANCIENT GREECE. By Willisni Mure, M P,, of Caldwell. 
[Preparing for publication, 


MURRAY.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF CEOCRAPHY 5 
comprising a compicte Descmption of the Earth: cxlubitine its Relation to the Heavenly 
Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Natural History of exch Country, and the Industry, Coni- 
merce, Political lustitutions, and Civil and Social State of ull Nations By Hugh furray, 
F.R.S.E. New Edition, 8vo. with 82 Maps, aud upwards of 1 000 other Wool En- 
gravings, $i. cloth. 


NECKER DE SAUSSURE,—PROCRESSIVE EDUCATION 5 
Or, Considerations on the Course of Life ‘Translated and Abridged from the French of 
Madame Necker De Saussurc, by Miss Holland. 3 vols. foolscup svo, 198. 6d. cloth. 


*,* Separately—vols. I, and ll. 198.3 vol. III. 7. 6d. 
NEALE.—THE CLOSING SCENE; 


Or, Christianity and InGdelity contrasted jn the Last Hours of Remarkable Persons. By the 
~ Rev, Erskine Neale, M.\ , Rector of Kirton, Suffolk ; author of «The Bishop's Dau hter, 
“*Self-Sacrificg,” ‘The Tafe-Book of a Labourer,” etc. 2vols fap avo, 13a. cloth. 


«,* Separately —Voi. I. (First Series), 63.; Vol. LI. (Second Series), 7s. 


NOZRANI IN ECYPT AND SYRIA: 
An English Clergyman’s Travels in the Holy Land. Second Edition, revised. Foolscap 
o, Gs. cloth. 
*,* Egypt a base Kingdom: Jerusalem trodden down of the Gentiles. 


OWEN. —LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY AND PHYSI~ 
OLOGY OF THE INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS, delivered af the Royal College of Surgcons 
in 1848. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. Hunterian Professor to the College. rom Notes taken 
by William White Cooper, M.R.C.S. and revised by Professor Owen. With Glossary and 
Index. 8vo. with nearly 140 Woodcuts, 14s, cloth. 
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OWEN.—LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY AND 
PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS, delivered at the Royal College of 
Surgeons in 1844 and 1846, By Richard Owen, F.R.S. Hunteriau Professor to the College. 
InZvoly. Vol {. 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, 14s. cloth. 


PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 
Richly luminated with appropriate Borders, printed in Colours, and in Black and Gold; 
with a Design from one of the early German engravers. Square foolscap 8vo., uniform in 
size with the **Seriiou on the Mount,” 2le., iu a massive carved binding; morocco, 30s., 
bound by Hayday. 


PARKES.—DOMESTIC DUTIES 5 
Or, Instructions to Young Maried Ladies on the Management of their Households and the 
Regulation of their Conduct in the various Relations and Duties of Married Life. By Mrs. 
W. Parkes. New Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 9s. cloth. 


PARNELL.—A TREATISE ON ROADS, 
Wherein the Principles on which Roads should be made are explained and illustrated by the 
Plans, Specifications, and Contracts, made use of by Thomas leltord, Esq., on the Holy- 
head Road By the Rt. Hon. Sir Henry Parnell, Bart. New Edition, enlarged. 8vo. with 
Nine Plates, 21a. cloth. 


PANROT.—THE ASCENT OF MOUNT ARARAT, 
By Wr. Friedrich Parrot, Proteesor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Dorpat, 
Russian Imperial Counenler of State, etc. Translated and Edited by W-. D. Cooley, hsq. 
author of the ** Historv of Maritime and Inland Discovery,” etc. Svo. with a Map by Arrow- 
swith, and Woodcuts, Ids, cloth, 


PASCAL.—THE MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS OF PASCAL. 


Consisting of Correspondence with Kelativea and Friends; Letter on the Death of his 
Father, tua complete state, from ariginal Sources, Philosophical Treatises; Dini ourse on 
the * Pasaton of Love’ (lately discovered) , Essay ou the Art of Persuasion, and Notes on 
Floquence and Style; GConversationb—on the Condition of the Great, ete > Detached 
Thoughts and Notes, etc. ete : the greater Part never before published in this Country, and 
large Portions from original Manuscripts, Arranged und Translated trom the French 
Fuition of M. P. Faugére, with Introduction, Editorial Notices, Notes, ctc., by George 
Pearce, Eeg. Post Sve, 88. Gd. cloth. 


PASCAL.—THE PROVINCIAL LETTERS OF PASCAL: 
Woithan ‘© Hssay an Paacal, cousidercd as a Writer and Moralist,”” By M. Villemain, Peer 
of Franec, late Munster of Pablic Tustruction, ete. Newly Translated from the French, 
with Memoir, Notes, aud Appendix, by George Pearce, Esq. Post Svo. 88. 6d cloth, 


“6 ds thene Letters were the first model of French prose, ao they still remain the objects 
of unqualified admiration, Thewrstings uf Pascal * flourish in anmortal youth; all that 
the can du 28 to superadd to the charms of perpetual beanty the veneration which belongs to 
age. HHiusatyle cannuat grow old. He antuipated all criticism, and became a law to hingelf,”’ 

Edinburgh Review, 


PEREIRA.—A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET: 
With Observations on the Dietetical Regimen suited for Disordered States of the Digestive 
Organs; and an Account of the Dictaries of some of the principal Metropolitan and other 
Establishments for Paupers, Lunatics, Crimmals, Children, the Sick, ete. By Jon, Pereira, 
M.D. F.I.b., author of ‘Elements of Materia Medica.” Byo. 16s. cloth. 


PESCHEL (C. F.)}—ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS, 
By C.F. Peschel, Principal oi the Royal Military College, Dresden, etc. etc. Translated 
from the German, with Notes, by HE. West. 3 vols teap. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 2)4. cloth. 


Part 1. The Physics of Ponderable Bodies. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 
Separately) Part 11. Imponderable Bodies (Light, Heat, Maxnetism, Electricity, 
L and Electro-Dynamics). 2 vols. fcap. 8vo. 1¥a bd. cloth, 


PHILLIPS.—FIGURES & DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PAL AOZOIC FOSSILS OF 
CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET; observed in che course of the Ordnance 
Geological Survey of that District. By John Phillips, F.R.S. FG,S, ete Published by 
Order of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury. 8vo. with 60 Plates, comprising 
very numerous Figures, 98. cloth. : 


PHILLIPS.AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO MINERALOGY 3 


Comprising a Notice of the Characters, Properties, and Chemical Constitution of Mineralat 
with Accounts of the Places and Circumstances in which they are found. By Wiliam 
Phillips, F.L.S. M.G.S. ete. A New Edition, corrected, enlarged, and improved, by W. H. 
Miller, M.A. F.R S. Professor of Mineralogy in the University of Cambridge. S8vo. with 
numerous Wood Engravings. tin the press. 
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PITMAN (THE REV. J. R.)}—SERMONS 
On the principal Subjects comprised in the Book of Psalms, abridged from Eminent Divines 
of the Established Church. By the Rev. J. R. Pitman, A.M. Domestic Chaplain to Her 
Royal Uighness the Duchess of Kent. svo. Ids. cloth. 


PLUNKETT.—THE PAST AND FUTURE OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 
By Captain the Hon, FE, Plunkett, RN, 2d Edition, corrected and enlarged; with Notes, 


a en Information communicated by several Officers of Distinction. Post Svo. 82. 6d. 
cloth. 


THE POCKET AND THE STUD} 


Practical Hints on the Management of the Stable. By Harry Hieover, author of ‘*Stable- 
Talk and Table-Talk 3 or, Spectacles for Young Sportsmen.’ With « Portiait of the 
Author on his favourite Horse ** Harlequin.” Foolscap 8vo. ds. balf- bound. 


PORTLOCK. — REPORT ON THE CEOLOGY OF THE COUNTY OF 
LONDONDERKY, and of Parts of Tyrone and kermanagh, examimed and desermbed under 
the Authority ofthe Master-General aud Board of Ordnance. By J. E. Portlock, F.R.S.etc. 
Svo. with 48 Plates, 24a. cloth, 


PYCROFT.- A COURSE OF ENCLISH READING; 
Adapted to every Taste and Capacity. With Anecdotes of Men of Genius. By the Rev. 
dames Pycroft, 6.A., author of ** The Colleygiau’s Guide,” etc. Foolscap 8vo. 6s, a. cloth, 


PYCROFT.~THE COLLECGIAN’S GUIDE; 
Or, Recollections of College Days; setting forththe Advantages and Temptations of a 


University Wducation By the Rev. Jamcs Pycroft, B.A., author of A Course of English 
Reading,” etc. Pose 8vo, lds. 6d. cloth, 


RANKE (PROFESSOR).—RANKE’'S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 
Translated by Sarah Austin, translator ot Ranke’s *¢ History of the Popes.” Vols. tvand if. 
8v0. S0s.; Vol, WIL. 18a. cloth. 


READER (CHOMAS),—TIME TABLES. 
On a New and Simphhed Plan; to tacilitate the Operation of Discounting Bills, and the 
Cajcwation of Interest On Bavhing and Current Accounts, etc.: shewing, without calcula- 
tion, the Number of Days trom every Day in the Year to any othcr Day, tor any Period not 
exceeding 365 Days. By Thomas Reader. Post 8vo. J4s cloth, or 17s. calf lettered. 


REID (DR.)—ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 


VENTILATION. with Remarhs ou Warming, Exclusive Lighting, and the Communication 
of Sound. By D. B. Reid, M.D.F.R.S.K. etc. 8vo. with Kngravings ou Wood, I6s. cloth. 


A REMEMBRANCE OF BONCHURCH, 
Isle of Wight, the last Resting-place of the Rev. W. Adams, author of ‘The Old Man’s 
Home,’ etc. By G. A, Hillicr, With a Memoir, Portrait, and Vignettes. Royal imo. 
2s. Gd, cloth. 


REPTON.—-THE LANDSCAPE GARDENING & LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTUR 
of the late Humphrey Hepton, Esq.; being his entire Works on these subjects, A New 
Edition, with on Historient and Scientific Introduction, axystematic Analysis, a Biographical 
Notice, Notes, and a copious Alphabetical Index. By J C Loudon, F.L.S., ete. Svo. with 
a Portraat nud upwards of 250 Enpravings, 80s. cloth; with coloured Plates, 3/. 63. cloth. 


REST IN THE CHURCH. 


By the Author of “ From Oxford to Rome; and, Howit Fared with Some who lately made 
the Journcy.”” New Egition., Fcap. Svo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 


RICH.—THE ILLUSTRATED COMPANION ‘TO THE LATIN DICTIONARY 
AND GREEK LEXICON: forming a Glossary of all the Words respecting Visible Objects 
counerted with the Arts, Manufactures, and Everv-day Life of the Ancients, With Repre- 
sentations of nearly Two Thousand Objects from the Antique, By Anthony Rich, ey B.A. 
Jate of Carus Callege, Cambridge, avd one of the Contributors to Dr, Smith’s “ Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities.” Post Svo. with about 2,000 Woodcuts, 21s. cloth, 


RICHTER,—LEVANA 5 OR, THE DOCTRINE OF EDUCATION. 
Translated froin the Gernian of Jean Paul Fr. Richter, Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, 


RIDDLE.—LETTERS FROM AN ABSENT GODFATHER 5 
Or, aCompendium of Religious Instruction for Young Persons. By the Rev.J. 3. Riddle, 
BLA. Foolscap 8vo.6s. cloth. 
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RIDDLE.—A COMPLETE ENCLISH=LATIN AND LATIN-ENCLISH Dic= 
TIONARY, from the best sources, chiefly German. By the Rev.J.K. Riddle, M.A, New 
Edition. 8vo. 31s. Gd. cloth. 


#,* Separately—The English-Latin Dictionary, 10s. 6d.; the Latin-English Dictionary, 21s. 
RIDDLE.—A DIAMOND LATIN=ENCLISH DICTIONARY, 


A Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and right 4ccentuation of Latin Classical Words. By 
the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A. New Edition. Royal 32mo. 4s. bound, 


RIDDLE.—ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONOLOCY; 
Or, Annals of the Christian Church, from its Foundation to the presentTime. Containing & 
View ot General Church [istory, and the Course of Secular Events ; the Linuts of the Charch 
and its Relations to the State, Controversies ; Sects and Partics; Rites, Institutions, and 
Discipline ; Ecclesiastical Writers, etc. By the Rey.J,E Riddle, M.A. 8vo. los. cloth. 


RITCHIE (ROBERT.)—RAILWAYS: THEIR RISE AND PROGRESS, AND 
CONSTRUCTION, with Remarks on Railway Accidents, and Proposals for their Preven- 
tion, By Robert Ritchie, Bsq, F R.S., S.A., Civil Engineer, Associate of the Institution 
ot Civil Engineers, ete, Feap. 8vo. with Woudcuts and Diagrams, 9s. cloth. 


RIVERS.—THE ROSE AMATEUR’S CUIDE: 
Containing ample Descriptions of all the fhne leading varieties of Roses, regularly classed fn 
their respective Families; their History and Mode of Culture. By ‘l. Rivers, Jun, Fourth 
Edition, corrected and improved, Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth, 


ROBINSON.—THE WHOLE ART OF MAKING BRITISH WINES, CORDIALS, 
AND LIQUEURS, IN THE GREATEST PERFECTION, AS ALSO STRONG AND 
CORDIAL WATERS. ‘To which is added, a Callcection of Valuable Recipes for Brewing 
Fine and Strong Ales, and Miscellancous Articles connected with the Practice. By James 
Robinson. Feap. 8vo. 6s, cloth. 


ROBINSON (JAMES).—THE WHOLE ART OF CURING, PICKLING, 
and SMOKING MEAT and FISH, both in the British and Foreign Modes. With many 
useful Miscellaneous Recipes, and full Directions for the Construction of an Economical 
Drying-Chimney and Apparatus, on an ¢ntircly new Plan, By James Rolinson, Kighteen 
Years a Practical Curer. Feoap, 8vo. 49, 6d cloth. 


ROGERS.—THE VECETABLE CULTIVATOR 5 
Containing a plain and accurate Description of all the different Species of Culinary Vegetables, 
with the most approved Method of Cultivating them by Natural and Artificial Means, and the 
best Modes of Cooking them. By Johu Rogers, author of “ The Fruit Cultivator.” New 
Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. cloth. 


ROHNER.—A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 
By G.W. Rohner. Small 4to. 16s. cloth, Key, ds. 


‘* tis well caleulated, by tts simplicity and clearness, to lead the student to a mastery of 
the science of muatc."—Sunday Times. 

©The whole has been treated with great care: it ts coptons, highly actentific~that is, 
perfectly simple, grammatical, and we have no heastation in saying that it is one of the most 
learned books ever written on the ui t.’—Jderrold’s News, 


ROWTON.—THE FEMALE POETS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
Chronologically arranged: with copious Selections, and Critical Remarks, By Frederic 
Rowton, author #f** The Debater,’’ etc. Square crown 8yvo. 14s. cloth. 


ROWTON (F.)—-THE DEBATER; 
Being a Series of complete Debates, dutlines of Debates, and Questions for Discussion. 
With ample references to the best sources of information upon each particular topie, By 
Frederic Rowton, Lecturer on General Literature. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


“There is one merit in the book we think should be noticed. Thr model debates are 
tetremely short and very much to the point. Arguments are very fairly atated on cach side 
of the question, and shew that reference hat been diligently made to the best modern sources, 
The logical predominates aver the spirituel, as may be expected, and as te rver the case in 
euch societies. The questions are erceedinyly various, and all of an interesting and many 
of anvuvelhind. The reader who has no ambition to rival the gentlemen of the bar or the 
senate may yet find agreeable reading and a bricf view of many important questiune well 
stated; and it will be of raal value to many who have no idea that much may be said on both 
aides of a question. The summaries of arguments at the end are really useful to any one 
considering the subjects of which they treat, and are ably composed.”—Jerrold’s Magazine. 


BANDFORD (REV. JOHN).—PAROCHIALIA, 
Or Church, School, and Parish. By the Rev. John Sandford, B.D. Vicar of Dunchureb, 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Worcester, Hon. Canon of Worcester, and Rural Dean, 
vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 16s. cloth. 
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SANDFORD.—WOMAN IN HER SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC CHARACTER, 
By Mrs.John Sandford, 6th Edition. Foolecap 8vo. Gs. cloth, 


SANDFORD.—FEMALE IMPROVEMENT. 
By Mrs. Jotim Sandford. New Edition, Fuolscap 8vo.7s, cloth. 


SEAWARD.—SIR EDWARD SEAWARD’S NARRATIVE OF HIS SHIPWRECK, 
and consequent Discovery of certain islands in the Garibbean Sca: with a Detail of many 
extraordinary and highly interesting Events in his Life, from 1733 to 1749, as written in his 
own Diary. Edited by Misa Jaue Porter. New Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21a. cloth. 


SEDGWICK.—A HISTORY OF FRANCE 
For the Use of Schools aud Young Persous. From the Karliest Period to the Revolution 
of 1848. Edited by the Kev. John Sedgwick, M.A, Demy of Magdalene College, Oxford ; 
and one of the Masters lu the Ordnance School, Carshalton, Foolscap 8vo. 
[Nearly ready. 


SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS: 
From Chaucer to Withers. With Biographical Sketches, by R.Southey, LL.D. Medium 
8vo, 3Us. cloth; or, with gilt edges, gle. 6d. 


SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS: 
From Ben Jonson to Coleridge. Wath Biographical and Critical Prefaces by Dr. Alhin. 
ANew pusons with additional Selections, from more recent Poets, by Lucy Aikin. Medium 
8vo, Ids, cloth, 


*,* The peculiar feature of these two works is, that the Poems includedare printed entire 
without mutilation or abridgment. 


SENIOR.—CHARLES VERNON: 


A Transatlantic Tale. By Lieut.-Colunel Henry Senior, 2 vols, post 8v0, 2ls. boards, 


*§ There are wery few readers whose taste isnot consulted in theac volumes, We pay them 
a high compliment when we say that we read themat one refreshing draught, They treat of 
love, prusperuns, then unhappy, and finally prosperous again ; uf sea fights and land Airhte— 
of being almost suld tu slavery, and thence redeemed by braving terrible pertis; of bold 
adventures in escaping through surrounding enemies, of West indian cunflayrations and 
unsparing hurricanes; uf descriptions of creole and negro lije; of the wdlenest and cruelty 
of Colonial owners and comaumers; of the forced labour and tll-treatment of the producers; 
and finally, the Author, transplanting his literary progeny from trans- to crs- atlantic 
Fane Lessee, oes res them to terminate their adventures happily in Someractahire and Lamp- 
shtre.”’—Ovserver, 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 
Tutended as a Birthday-Present, or Gitt-Book forall Sensons. Printed in Gold and Colours, 
in the Missal Style; with Ornamental Borders by Owen Jones, Architect, and au Iituminated 
Frontispiece b » Boxall, Esq. A new edition, Foolscap dto.in # rich brocaded wilk cover, 
21s.; or bound in morocco, by Hayday, 25s. 


SHAKSPEARE, BY BOWDLER. 
THE FAMILY SHAKSPEARE, in which nothing is added to the Original Text; Lut those 
Words and Expressions are omitted which cannot with propriety be read aloud. By T. 
Bowdler, Keq. F.R.S. New Edition, Svo. with J6 Lllustrations after Smirkc, ete., 21s. 
cloth ; or, without Lilustrations, 8 vols. 8vo. 4/. 14a, 6d, boards, 


SHORT WHIST: 
Its Rise, Progress, and Laws; with the recent Decisions of the Clubs, and Observations to 
make any one a Whist Player, Contayning alsothe Laws of Piquet, Cassino, Ecarte, Cribbage, 
Backgammon. By Major A * * * & * New Edition. Towhich are added, Precepts for Tyrog. 
By Mrs. BB * *& © * © Foolacap 8yo0. 3s. cloth, gilt edges. 


THE GOOD SHUNAMMITE. 
From the Scriptures —2 Kings, chap, IV. 8 to 37. With Six Original Designa by A. Klein, 
and an Ornamental Border to each page, in the Missal style, by L. Gruner, Printed in 
Colours and Gold. Square fcap. Svo. uniform in size with ‘* Miracles of our Lord,’’ Zi. in 
sive carved covers ; or 30s. bound in morocco, in the Missal style. 


SINCLAIR.—THE BUSINESS OF LIFE, 
By Catherine Sinclair, author of ‘‘ The Journey of Life,” ‘Jane Bouverie,”? ‘* Modern 
Accomplishments,” ‘‘Modern Society,” etc. 2 vols. feap, 8vo. 10s. cloth, 


‘6 The book, without being of a directly devotional character, or belonging to the class of 
light reading, combines several of the best gualitirs of both, and makes general literature 
and entertusning anecdote serve as handmaids to religsons inetruction. We have seen many 
pompous treatiees containing not half the talent or a tithe of the knowledge compressed into 
these unpretending (tttle voiumes.'—Britannia, 
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SINCLAIR.--THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 
By Catherine Sinclair, nuthor of ‘‘ The Business of Life,’ ‘Modern Society,” “Jane 
Bouverie,’’ etc. New Edition, corrected and enlarged, cap. 8vo. 5s. cloth, 


SINNETT.—BY-WAYS OF HISTORY, FROM THE TWELFTH TO THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By Mrs. percy Slunett, 2 vols. post 8vo. 188. cloth, 


THE SKETCHES 5 


Three Tales, By the Authors of §* Amy Herbert,” The King’s Mossengers,’’ and ‘‘ Hewk- 
stone.” New Edition. Feap, 8vo, with six Plates, 8s. cloth, 


THE RELICION OF ANCIENT BRITAIN HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED: 
Or, a Succinet Account of the several Religious Systems which have obtained In this 
Island from the Earhest Times to the Norman Conquest: including an Investigation into 
the Early Progress of Errorin the Christian Church, the Introduction of the Gospel Into 
Britain, and the State of Religou tu Eugland til Popery had gained the Asceidancy. 
By George Smith, F.A.S. New Edition. Svo. 79.Gd.cloth. 


SMITII.—SACRED ANNALS: 
Or, Rescarches into the Uistory and Religion of Mankind, from the Creation of the World 
to the Neath of [sane : deduced from the Writmys of Mases und other Inspired Authors, 
copivusly illustrated and confirmed by the ancient Records, Traditions, and Mythology of 
the Heathen World, By George Sinith, F.S.A. ctc, author of **Vhe Religion of Ancient 
Britain,’’ ete. Crown 8vo. 10s, cloth. 


PERILOUS TIMES: 
Or, the Agressions of Anti-Christian Error on Scriptural Christianity: considcred in refer- 
ence to the Dangers and Dunes of Protestants. By George Smith, F AS Member of the 
Royal Asatic Society, and of the Royal Society of Literature. Foolacap Svo. 6s. cloth. 


SMITH (JAMES) —THE VOYAGE AND SHIPWRECK OF SAINT PAUL : 


with Dibsertations on the Sources of the Writings of St Luke, and the Ships and Navigation 
of the Antients. By James Smith, Esq. of Jordauhill, F.R.S.cte. Sve. with allustrative 
Views, Charts, and Woodcuts, I4a. cloth, 


SMITH (SYDNEY).—SERMONS PREACHED AT ST. PAUL’S CATHE- 
DRAL, the Foundling Hospital, and several Churches in London; together with others 
addressed to a Country Congregation, By the late Rev, Sydney Smith, Canon Residentiary 
of St. Pauls Cathedral. vo, 32s, cloth, 


THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 


Compniaing the Author's Miscellaneous Writings, and Contributions to the Edinburgh 
Review. New Edition, with Additions. 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 36s. cloth. 


SOAMES.—THE LATIN CHURCH DURING ANCLO=SAXON TIMES. 


By the Rev, Henry Soames, M.A., Editor of ‘¢ Moshemn’s Institutes of Ecclesiastical 
History.” 8vo. lds. cloth, 


SOME PASSACES FROM MODERN HISTORY. 
By the Author of *‘ Letters to My Unknown Frieuds,”’ aud ** Twelve Years Ago.” Foolscap 
8vo. 63. 6d, cloth. 


THE SONC OF SONGS, WHICH IS SOLOMON’S. 
From the Moly Semptures. Being the Six Chapters of the Book of the Song of Solomon, 
richly illuminated, in the Missal Style, by Owen Jones. Elegantly bound in relievo leather 
Imperial lomo. 21a, 


SONCS, MADRICALS, AND SONNETS: 
A Gathering of some of the most pleasant Flowers of old English Poetry. Set in Borders of 
coloured Ornaments and Vignettes, Square foolscap 8vo., 10s. 62., orisamental boards; of 
17s. bound in morocco. 


6 4 truly ergutsite and elegant little work. It presentsa delightful and fragrant pory, 
arranged with auch judictonus taste, and in so agrerable a form, as to render the literary gems 
etill more attractine.”--Morning Advertiser. ; 

‘6 The pieces are prettily chosen, without eeception; and it iz altogether a boak of son 
and sonnets tchich may gis the motto from the lone-lorn Master Stender, who,tn the 
moat difteult criale of Ads i t Aad rather than forty shillings thut he had * °* ~*~ * 
comfort of such a companion.’ —Examiner. 
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SOUTHEY (ROBERT)—THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 
LATE ROBERT SOUTHEY. Edited by his Son, the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Southey, M.A, 


{in preparation, 


SOUTHEY (ROBERT).—THE LATE MR. SOUTHEY’S COMMON- 
PLACE BOOK; comprising his Readings and Collections in History, Biography, Manners 
and Literature, Voyages and Travels, etc. etc, {Ju the pres. 


SOUTHEY—THE DOCTOR, ETC. 
By the late Rovert Southey. Complete in One Volume. Edited by the Author’s Son-in- 
Law, the Rev. John Wood Warter. With Portrait, Vignette Title-page, and Bust of the 
Author. NewEdition. Square crown 8vo. 21s. cloth. 


SOUTHEY —THE LIFE OF WESLEY, 
And Rise and Progress of Methodism. By Robert Southey, Esq. LL.D. New Edition, with 
Notes by the late samuel Taylor Coleridge, Esq., and Remarks on the Life and Character 
of John Wesley, by the late Alexander Kuox, Esq Edited by the Rev. Charles Cuthbert 
Southey, A.M. Curate of Cockermouth. 2 vuls.8vo0. with two Portraits, 1. 8s. cloth. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS: 
Containing alithe Author's last Introductions and Notes. Complete iu One Volume, Ss. fid., 
with Portrait and Vignette, unitorm with Byron’s aud Moore’s Poetical Works, Medium 8vo, 
2lé. cloth; or 423 bound in morocco, by Hayday. 


Also, an Edition in 10 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Portrait and 19 Plates, 22.108.; morocco, 4/1, 10s. 


STABLE TALK AND TABLE TALK; OR, SPECTACLES FOR YOUNG 
SPORTSMEN. By Harry Hieover. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 24¢. cloth. 


** These lively sketches unswer to therr title very well, They have the proper tone and 
anaffectedness of table talk, and the thurough aportinge knowleder whith should belong tu 
talh of the stuble, Wherener Nunrod was welcome, we think there should be cardial greeting 
for larry Hicover, Hr book is certainly nm very clever book of itsclasa, with many instruc. 
tive hints, as well aa much agrecable light-hearted reading ’~ Examiner, 


STEEL’S SHIPMASTER’S ASSISTANT. 

Compiled for the use of Merchants, Owners and Masters of Ships, Officers of Customs, and 
all Persons Connected with Shipping or Commerce ; contamang the Law and Local Regula- 
tions affecting the Ownership, Charge, and Management of Ships and ther Cargoes; 
together with Notices of other Matters, and all necessary Information for Macimers, New 
Edition, rewritten throughout. kdited by Graham Willmore, Exq. M.A SBrurister-at-Law ; 
George Clements, of the Customs, London, and Wilham Tate, author of “+The Modern 
Cambist.’’ Svo.28a. cloth, or 29s. bound. 


STEPHEN —ESSAYS IN ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY, AND ON OTHER 
SOBJECTS. Taken from Articles which have appeared in the ** Edinburgh Review,” 
Revised aud corrected by the Author, the Right Hon. Sir James Stephen, K.C.B. 2 vols, 
8vo. {in preperation, 


STEPHEN.—THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, 
¥rom the Reformution to the Present Time. By Thomas Stephen, author of ** The Book of 
the Constitution,’ ** Spirit of the Church of Rome,” etc. 4 vols, S$vo. with 24 hip hly-fuished 
Portraits, engraved on Steel, J2¢.¢ loth. 


STEPHENS.—A MANUAL OF BRITISH COLEOPTERA : 
Or, BEETLES : containing a Description of all the Specics of Bectles hitherto ascertained to 
inhabit Great Britain and ireland, etc. By J. F. Stephens, F.U.S, Post 8vo. l4e.cloth, 


STEWART.—THE MEANS OF FACILITATING THE TRANSFER OF LAND: 


In Three Lectures, By James Stewart, Esq., of Lincoln's Inu, Barrister. Seo. Se, cloth, 


THE SUITOR’S INSTRUCTOR IN THE PRACTICE OF THE COUNTY 


COURTS: coutaining all the Information necesuary for Conducting or Defending a Suit; 
the Fees payable oneach Step; Definitions of the Legal Terma used in the Proceedings; au 
Abstract of the Act of Parliament; the Ralze of Practice, etc. ete. Also a District Direc. 
tory, giving the Names of all the Streets (nnd the number of Houses iv cach Street) which 
form the Boundaries of the Metropolitan Districts; niade from an actual Perambulation 
around earch: aud o List of the Country Districts, By s County Court Assistant Clerk. 
12my, 48. 6d. cloth. 


TATE.—THE CONTINUOUS HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
ST, PAUL, on the basis ot the Acts ; with Intercalary Matter of Sacred Narrative, supplied 
from the Epistles, and elucidated in occasigual Dissertationa: with the Hore Pauline of 
Dr. Paley, in a more correct edition, subjoined, By James Tate, M.A. 8vo. Map, lis. cloth, 


80 NEW WORKS anp NEW EDITIONS 


TAYLER (REV CHARLES B.}MARGARET; 
Or, the Pearl. By the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, M.A. Rector of St. Peter’s, Chester, nuthor 
of ‘* Lady Marys or, Notof the World;’’ etc. New Edition. Foolacap 8yo. 6s. cloth. 


TAYLER (REV.CHARLES B.)—LADY MARY; OR, NOT OF THE WORLD, 
By the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, Rector of St. Peter’s, Chester; author of *‘ Margaret, or the 
La een New Edition. Foolscap 8vo. with a Frontispiece engraved by J, Absolon, 
6s. Gd. cloth. 


TAYLOR.—LOYOLA AND JESUITISM. 
By Isasc Taylor. Post vo. [In the Spring, 


TAYLOR (JEREMY).—BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR’S ENTIRE WORKS: 
With the Life of MshopfHeber. Revised and correetcd by the Rev. Charles Page Eden, 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Vol. 11, (the firstin the order of pablication) contains the 
Life of Cheist. Vol Jil. the Holy Living and Dying. Vol IV. a Course of Sermons for all 
the Sundavs of the Year. Vol. V. Episcopacy, Apology tor Set Forma, Reverence dae to 
the Altur (now first printed from a MS, recently discovered in the Vibrary of Queen’a 


3 


College, Oxtord), Liberty of Prophesying, and Confirmation. 8vo, 10a. @d. each, cloth. «4 


*,* To he completedin Ten Volumen, price 10s. 6d. each. Vol. V1. containing thé 
Repentance, Golden Grove, etc. is nearly ready. 


THIRLWALL.—THE HISTORY OF CREECE. 
By the Right Rev the Lord Bishop of St David’s. A new Edition, revised; with Note 
Vols, I. tu LV, demy 8vo. with Maps, l2s. each cloth. To be completed in 8 volumes. 


°,* Also, an Edition in 8 vuls.fcap. 8vo. with Vignette Trtles, 22. 88. cloth. 


THOMSON’S SEASONS. 
Fidited, with Notes, Philosophical, Classical, Historical, and Biographical, by Anthony Todd 
Thomson, MD. F.L.S., Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, and of Forensic 
Medicine, in Uuiversity College, London, ctc. Feap.8vo. 7s. Gd. cloth, 


THOMSON’S SEASONS. 


Edited by Bolton Corncy, Eaq. TUlustrated with Seventy-seven Designs drawn on Wood by 
the Members of the Etching Club. Engraved a Thompson and other eminent Kugravers. 


Square crown 8vo. uniform with ‘Goldsmith's Poems,’’ 21s. cloth; bound in morocco, by 


Hayday, 368. 


THOMSON.~SCHOOL CHEMISTRY 3 
Or Practical Rudiments of the Sclence. By Robert Dundas Thomson, M.D. Master in 
Surgery in the University of Glasgow ; Lecturer on Chemistry in the same University 3 and 
formerly 10 the Medical Service of the Honourable East ludia Company. Foulscap Svo. 


with Wood: uts, 78. cloth. 


THOMSON.—EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES ON THE FOOD OF ANIMALS, 
AND 'THE FATTENING OF CATTLE: with Remarks on the Food of Man. By Robert 
Dundas Thomson, M.D, of the University of Glaygow. Fuap. 8v0. 53. cloth. 


66 The question of the origin of the fat of animals appears to be completely reeolved by 
these beautiful and eluburate eaperiments.”’—Baron Liebig. 


THOMSON (JOHN).—TABLES OF INTEREST, 
At Three, Four, Four-and-a-hali, and Five per Cent., from One Pound to Ten Thousand, 
and from One to Three Hundred and Sixty-five Days, in a regular progression of Single 
Days; with Interest ut all the above Rates, from Oue to Twelve Months, and from One to 
Ten Years. Also, Tables shewing the Exchange on Bills, etc.etc.etc. ByJohn Thomson, 
Accountant, New Edition. 1l2mo. 8s. bound. 


THOMSON.—THE DOMESTIC MANACEMENT OF THE SICK ROOM, 
Necesaary, in Aid of Medical Treatment, for the Cure of Diseases. By Anthony Toda 
Thomson, M.D.F.L.S.ete. New Edition. Post 8vo. lUs.6d. cloth. j 


TOMLINE (BISHOP).—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE 
Being the First Volume of the Elements of Christian Theology ; containing Proofs fae 
Authenticity and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures; a Summary of the History of the 83 
an Account of the Jewish Sects; and a brief Statement of the Contents of the serersl Books 
of the ihe nonmament By the late George Tomline, D.D.F.R.8. New Edition. Foolscap 8ro. 
5a. 6d. cloth. 


PUBLISHED BY MxEssns. LONGMAN Anp Co. 31 


TOOKE.—THE HISTORY OF PRICES: 
With reference to the Causes of their penne ps! Variations, from the year 1792 to the year 
1838, inckusive. Preceded by a Sketch of the History of the Corn Trade in the last Teo 


Centuries. By Thomas Tooke, Esq. F.R.S. S vols. 8vo. 2/. 8a, cloth. 


TOOKE.—THE HISTORY OF PRICES, 


And ofthe State of the Circulation, from 1889 to 1847, Incloaive: with a General Review 
of the Currency Question, and Remarks on the Operation of the Act 7 and 8 Vict. ¢. 32 


being acontinuation of ‘The History of Prices trom 1792 to 1839."" By Thomas Tooke, Esq. 
F.R.S. 8vo. 13%. cloth. 


TOWNSEND (CHARLES).—THE LIVES OF TWELVE EMINENT JUDGES 
OF THE LAST AND OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. By W. Bharles Townsend, Faq., 


A.M. Recorder of Macclesfield, author of ‘Memoirs of the [louse of Commons.” 2 vole, 
8vo. 28a, cloth. 


TURNER.—THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 


Attempted to be Philosophically Considered, in a Semes of Letrers to a Son. By Sharon 


Turner, FS A-and R.AS.L. Eighth Edition, edited by the Kev, Sydney Turner, 8 vols, 
post 8vo. 31s, 6d. cloth. 


TURNER.—THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


From the Ealiest Period to the Death of Elizabeth. By SharonTarner,Esq.¥.A.S.R.A.8, 
New Editions. 12 vals. 8vu. dz. 38. cloth; or, separately— 


“THE HISTORY of the ANGLO-SAXONS. 3 vols. 8vo. 2/. 5s. 

YHE HISTORY of ENGLAND during the MIDDLE AGES. 5 vols. 8vo. Sl. 
THE HISTORY of the REIGN of HENRY VIIE. 2 vols. 8vo. 268. 

THE REIGNS of EDWARD VI., MARY, and ELIZABETH. 2 vols. 8vo. 328. 


TURTON’S (DR.}) MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESHWATER SHELLS OF 
THE BRITISH ISLANDS. A new Edition, thoroughly revised, with Additions. By John 
Edward Gray. Poot $vo. with Woodcuts, aud 12 coloured Plates, lo. cloth. 


TWELVE YEARS ACO: 
A’‘Tale. By the Author of *¢ Letters to My Unknown Friends.”’ Foolscap 8vo. 61. 6d. cloth, 


TWISS.—VIEW OF THE PROGRESS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY IN 
EUROPE SINCE THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY; bempa Course of Lectures delivered 
before the University of Oxford, in Michaelmas Term }846, and Lent Term 1847. By 
Travers Twiss, D.C.L. F.R.S. Professor of Political Economy, and Fellow of University 
College, Oaford. Svo. 10s, 6d. cloth. 


URE.—DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND MINES: 
Containing a clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. if! Andrew Ure, M.D. 
F.R.S. M.G.8.M.A.S. Lond., M. Acad. N.S. Philad., 8S. Ph. Soc. N. Germ. Hanov,; Mullil, 
etc.etc. 3d Edition, corrected, 8vo. with 1,240 Woodcuts, 50s. cloth. 


By the same Author, 
SUPPLEMENT OF RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. 2d Edition, 8vo, l4s. cloth, 


VON ORLICH (CAPT.)\—~TRAVELS IN INDIA, 
And the adjacent Countries, In 1842 and 1843. By Capt. Leopold Von Orlicb. Translated 


from the German by H. Evans Lloyd, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with coloured Frontispieces, and 
numerous I[tlustrations on Wood, 2as. cluth. 


WALFORD (J. E.)—-THE LAWS OF THE CUSTOMS, 
Compiled by Direction of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’e Treasury, and pub- 
« lished under the Sanction of the Commisslonerg of Her Majesty's Customs; with Notes and 
aGencral Index. Edited by J,G. Waltord, Esq. Solicitor forthe Customs, Printed tor Her 
Majesty’s Stauionery Office, and published by Authority. 8Svo. 10s. Gd. cloth. 


WALKER.—ELEMENTA LITURCICA 5 
Or, the Churchman’s Primer, for the Scholastic Study of the Book of Common Prayer. By 
G. A. Walker, A M., of Christ College, Cambridge. New Edition, entirely rearranged aud 
considerably enlarged. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d, cloth. 
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WALKER (GEO.)—CHESS STUDIES : 
_ Comprising 1,000 Games aca Played during the last Half Century; presenting a uttique 
,” Collection of Classical and Britlient Specimens of Chess Skillin every stage of the Game, 
and forming an Encyclopedia of Reference. By George Walker. Svo. 10s. 6d. sewed. 


WARDLAW.—DISCOURSES ON THE PRINCIPAL POINTS OF THE SOCINIAN 

CONTROVERSY —the Unity of God, and the Trinity of Persons inthe Godhead —the Bupreme 

: Divinity of Jesus Christ—the Doctrine of the Atonemeut,—the Christian Character, ete. 
By Ralph Wardlaw,D.D. New Edition. 8vo0.15s. cloth. 


+) 


WATERTON.—ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 
Chiefy Ormthology. By Charles Waterton, Esq., author of ** Wanderings in South 
America.’’ With an Autobiography of the Author, and a View of Walton Hall. New Edition, 
Foulscap Svo. 84. cloth. 


SECOND SERIES. With Continuation of Mr. Waterton’s Autoblography. New Edition, 
Fcap. 8vo. with Vignette by T. Creswick, A.R.A. 68.6. cloth. 


WEBSTER.—AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY 3 
Comprising such subjects as are most er eeanely connected with Honsekeeping s af, 
The Construction of Domestic Kdifces, with the Modes of Warminy, Ventilating, and 
Lighting them A Description of the various Articles of karniture, with the Nature of thelr 
Materials - Duties of Servants, etc etc. By Thomas Webster, F.G.S., etc. etr.; assisted 
by the Inte Mrs. Parkes. New Edition. 8vo. with nearly 1,000 Woodcuts, 50s. cloth. 


WELSFORD —MITHRIDATES MINOR § 


cations of the English Language.’ 8vo. 14s. cloth. 


WESTWOOD (J.0.)—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE MODERN CLASSIFI< 
CATION OF INSECTS; foundedon the Natural Habits and comparative Organigation of 
the different Families. By J. O. Westwood, F.L.S, ete. 2 vols, 8vu. with numerons 


Ilustrationa, 20. Ze, cloth, 


WILBERVORCE (W.)—A PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE PREVAILING 
RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS OF PROFESSED CHRISTIANS, in the Higher and Middle 
Classes in this eee contrasted with Real Christianity. By William Wy 
M.P. for the County at York. New Editions. 8vo. 8s. boards. i2mo. 48, 6d. cloth. 


WILSON,-~-THE LANDS OF THE BIBLE VISITED AND DESCRIBED, 
In an Extensive Jonrney undertakin with special reference to the Promotion of Biblical 
Research and the Advancement af the Cauae of Plulanthropy, By John Wilsou, DD, F.R.S, 
Honorary Ficsident of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, ctc, 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Maps and numerous {Hustrations, 1/, 16s. cloth, 


WILLOUGHBY (LADY)—S0 MUCH OF THE DIARY OF LADY WIL= 
LOUGHBY as relates to her Domestic History, and to the Eventful Period of the 
reigy of King Charles the First, the Protectornte, and the Restoration (1635 to 1668). New 
Editions. Parts L,and LI. Square foulscap 8vo. 8s. each, boards ; or 18s, each, Scand in 
morocep, by Hayduy, 

*,* These two Volumes are printed, ornamented, and bound in the atyle af the period 
to whtch The Diary refers. 


WOOD,—A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON RAILROADS, 
Aud Interior Communication in General; containing numerous Experiments on the Powers 
of the Improved Locomntive Engines, and Tables of the comparative Cost of Conveyance 
ov Canals, Railways, and Turnpike Roads, By Nicholas Wood, Memb. lust, Civ. Eug. ete, 
Bd Edition, Svo. with Plates and Woodeuts, 3le. Gd. cloth. 


WOODW ART).—ESSAYS AND SERMONS. 
fy the Rev, Henry Woodward, M.A,, formerly of Corpur Chriati College,Oxford, Rector of 
Fethard, in the Dlorvse of Cashel, New Edition. 2 vols. feap. Svo. 14a. cloth, 


ZUMPT (PROF.)—A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANCUACE. 
By C.G. Zumpt, Ph. VW, Professor in the Untversity, and Member ot tho Royal Academy of 
Berlin. Translated from the @th Edition of the original, and adapted to the use df Baglish 
Studentsa, by Leonhard Schmitz, Ph. 1)., Rector of the High Schoolof Edi” * “J 
numerous Additions and Corrections by the Author. New Edition. Syvo. I4s, 
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